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CHAPyER ( 


APPilTITE, EPICURISM, ANIJ •CRUELTY TO AMJ|(ALS. 

The Creator of mankind, in forming the two beings 
who were to be the parents of the vast population iiomT 
spread over the face of the globe, acted in conformity 
with the general principle, apparent ^ all Jiis w^orks, 
that of accomplishing the greatest obje(jts by the 
simplest means.. Instead of calling into existence mil- 
lions of human 6reatures at once, and diBoersing them 
throughout Uie world, ^he smallest «umbeikthat wo*ld 
answe^ the purpose were formell, and iiutheir mi- 
raculous structure werp infixed such provisions as se- 
cured the preservation and increase of life species. One 
of these, and the only one to which reference need here 
made, is that evir- vigilant monitor, which, by an 
irresistible sway, contmtbiily impels us to 4he periodical 
replacement of the waste which the body undergoes 
diiiing thes^working of the vitiQ mechar^^sm. This 
monitor is appetite^ without it» urgent 'and frequent* 
appeals, it #ere a contingency, hable to be*influenced by 
choice or memory, whether the vital«hainc would b^ ex- 
tinguished for want of fuel. 

The sway of apjietite over men's lives and actions is 
not the afbitraf]^ exertion of a pouter which makes no 
return for obediencS. Compliance is the fulfilment of 
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an agreeable duty ; ai,d the sourc^ of a real enjoyment, 
which he, who has been temporarily rendered incapable 
of relibiiing, iscnost competent to appreciate. 

Yet by improper indulgence this gratification is con- 
verted into a source of misery, and becomes the in- 
shrument* of shortening instead of continuing life. 
' Inordinafe addiction to the pleasures of the table is cer- 
tcdnly orib of the most degrading vices that can disfigure 
the human character. The cloyed palate of the epicure 
ifb longer relishes that simple fare which adequately 
nourishes the body, appeases hunger, and satisfies the 
wants of those, whose relish for plain fv.od is not sophis- 
ticatqd by often rejA/ated excess. For the epicure, all 
nature is put in requisition ,* ^nd torture, in addition to 
death, ^ is inflicted on GJerd’s creatures, to attain some 
fanciful flavour or relish discoverable only by a wickedly 
;whimsical glutton, whose exhausted appetite requires 
unnatural excitement 

It is a question whether more use is made of animal 
food than is eith^ • necessary or wholesome ; and whether 
the unliniitod dominion assumed by man over the lives of 
all animals was ever deputed to him by divine authority. 
This question resolves itself into one of serious import ; 
Do we unnecessarily sacrifice animq^ life to artificial 
wants, aitd to ‘ projjeiisities which we are bound to 
control rather ^han to indulge ? • T t is not the province 
of^ this volume fo enter iflto the subject : hut, whatever 
may be tha amount of roan’s doipimon, it does not ad- 
mit of doubt, that it should be exercised with humanky 
to the raean«A animal; and that modes of deat^ should be 
selected which, without rendering the food less wholesome, 
shall termip^te life with^e least possible itiffering.* 

” By Il.'avcn’s high will the lower VrorUl is thii^. 

But art thou rrucl, too, by right divine^ 

Admit tb'*ir lives devoted to thy need, 

I'ake the appointed forfeit,— let them bleed. 

Yet add not to the hardships of their state. 

Nor join to servitufie oppression's weight — 

Beyond thy wants 'tis barb’rouj to |ntioy. 

And but frpn need<'t is baseness to destfey Pratt. 

‘ The sum is tins, if man's convenience, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights ^nd claims 
Arc paramount, and(fnust extinguish theirs. 
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Else they are al^the me^at things that are — 

As free thrive, and to er^oy that life, 

As God was free to fornkthtm at the flrsL 
Who in hia sovereign wisdom made them all.-* 

Mercy to him that shows it is the rule — 

By wnlch Heaven movm in pardoning guilty man ** 

Cowmu 

Whether or not n^kind domply with thC humane; 
principles o£ these two amiable poets^ it ma^tbe worth 
while tef ihqiftire at some length in the preaeift chapter. 
To keep the subject cqpstaptly before the eyda^of ahe 
world, has^at least a better; chance of being Ultimately 
useful, than hopelessly to relinquish all attempts at 
ameliorating thS suderings of tha^ portion of ammated 
nature which cannot plead its own ^ause. » 

We need not entend oUr researches to remote ages or 
nations, for evidence of the^saciifices that aJwa^ have 
been, and still are, made to epicurism : we shall ftnd suf- 
ficient at home, amongst the refinements of civilisation^ 
Prom all living things are collected the delicate morsels 
nfliich can tempt a palate worn out by continued grati- 
fication ; and to modern as well as an^ffht Imcury might 
be appbed the saying of the historian, Vewendi causfi 
terra marique omnia exquirere/' The most interesting, 
amusing, and even endearing qualities of^nimals, can- 
not protect them froifi the rapacitjTof the epicure vfith 
whon^ the single quality of sapidity* outwfiighs every 
other consideration,*although perhaps aqpozen lives and 
diminutive bodies must be* sacrificecf for one scanty 
m^al, This surely v true with regard to singing birds. 
The French markets a^e well supplied with all sorts : 
the hlacllird, the thrush, the lark, the Redbreast, the 
nightingale, the wholeachoir of natures musicians arefiii 
re*^uisition*4}y the gourmand# wlm finds #So other en-^ 
joyment ii^them than as the ingredients ^f a favourite 
fricassee. Throughout London, at certain seasons, are 
to be seen the impaled bodies of thofisAds of larks, dhose 
pretty warblers whose aiirial fsplics divert as much as 
the sweetness gf their song delights. Is the miserable 
half-ounce of fltsh^n the body of this pride of songsters 
of greater relish than ;ts contrihutions to the more re- 
« n a 
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fined pleasures of map* t^|the imagery of the poet, or to 
the em^llishtnent of th^ rural scene f Elsewhere ap* 
petite 18 invitedSyy the spectacle of cages closely crowded 
with live quads, where ther^ is just room for their en- 
larged and glutted bodies ; and where, in fruitless efforts 
jto extricale themselves from thei)^ pnson, they await the 
hour that consigns them to the stew-pan. But the 
glutton will defend himself by the flimsy argdnteiit, that 
It is nfH^^ssary to thin the i^ci^. Amidst the myriads 
of the smaller birds, his de.stroymg efforts Ire of httle 
avail ; and the fact may as well stand confessed that a 
depraved appetite is the incentive. * 

It is so common in some Streets of London, as to ex- 
cite little emotion, to st^ {lundreds oi* live eels exposed 
for salt, in boxes, stratifiecf with sand, giving appalling 
evidence of vitality by their wnthings ; and still more 
exquisitely, when the skin is torn from the quivering 
fle^, and the struggling creature is slowly relieved from 
Its tortures by lieing broiled on the gridiron. There is Ho 
excuse for tsucli practices : for although the tenacity of life 
evinced by*the eel has been pleaded, the real and con- 
cealed object 18 flavour ; there is nothing easier than to 
kill this iish ; it is done in a moment by piercing the 
spinal marrow with'a ^arp bodkift, close to the back part 
of the skull. ^ • • * 

The excessi\f, cruelty which efnourism is in this c^se 
the cause of, is the more fo be lamented, as there is no 
real improvement of flavour; atvl the eel is just ^as 
wholesome and palatable food, without such treatment 
os those tishv^ are wluch die immediately on living the 
water, and are thus secured by i^ature from ill-usage. 

, In thh sWl-fish shopi of the nietropokS, we cdii- 
stantly see exposed for sale an array of hvipg lobstqrs, 
convemently corded, in order that the creature may 
placiilly submit \o* the process of boiling to death. 
A thoroughly accomphahed cook will not presume to 
send a lobster to table, unless, previously to Ijpihng, he 
has proved not onlf its being alive, bnt sensitively so, 
by pushing in the eyes so as to produce quick couvuUions 
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o( the elawfi. Amongst mo^i^ Improvements in gas- 
tronomy, is the‘*art of cripij^ng various sorts ^of fish. 
The cod is brought alive in we^-boafi to Gravesend^ 
Were it attempted to bring the fish to London it would 
he* killed by the fresh water, and the subsequent pro- 
cess rend^r^ unavailiplg. Each fish is then taken ouC 
of the watei^ alive, and receives a stroke on ^e head, 
which sfuns but does not kill it. Close inspection will 
always discover by a fraatnrgor other injury ^hlre fills 
blow had been given. Sufficient vitality remains to 
preserve •the contractility of' its flesh. Arrived in 
London the fish is cut down t^ihe bone, in keveral 
transverse sections : the fibre contracts, a certain rug- 
gedness appears oft the efit sqjrfAce ; and tlic flesh when ■ 
boiled becomes firm and flatcy. A fishmonger ftifontis 
me, that there is not the slightest advantage in ftiis pro- 
cess : if firmness be gained, flavour is lost : but it is ren** 
dered necessary by the mistaken notions and fancies of 
tbe public. Had the fish died, by being brought to 
London through fresh water, or by having deceived too 
violent a stroke on the head, this desirable Aspect of its 
flesh could not be attained, as the muscle would lose its 
contractility. In some cases the cijd recovers so much 
as to move, and on orfh instance ^lat ^ame to my know- 
le^g^t actually leaped off a tablA • 

The turtle is thif miserable victim pfi the most unne- 
cessary cruelty, in order to concentrate all its unlucky 
perfections in the epicure’s favourite but retftbutive dish. 

A genuine turtle-gouiynand proceeds according to the 
following disgusting process, performed* on the Mve 
animal. The day bofore the wretched animal is to 
h? dres8erf,®it is suspended by th^two hind fins : a cord^ 
with a h^avy weifi^ht attached, is fastened round the 
neck, in order to draw it out, tha^ the head may be 
cut off with the more case. The*head being reifloved, 
the body hangs in the same pasition all night ; and it is 
dreadful to thj^k^hat for a long tijne after the body will 
remain alive, *and even the head will move. This 

ia comparable to th<; fact related by Vincent le Blanc 

• 
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from which we turn With^'sgust. • He says^ that wh^ 
the klnc of Pepi inteii^^ » tortois^for his table, he 
caused the head to he cut on iive days before the feast, 
to the end of which tune the^animal continued to live. 

Those who are curious in tortoiseshell wares little 
jreflect on'^the practices which the^are the means of en- 
couraging The living tortoise, as soon as •-captured, is 
placed over a fire, and roasted even until the shell 
looRens" from its back. Deprived of lOs natural defence, 
it*i8 returned to the sea ; wt through mercy, but iik 
order that it may acquire a new shell, and he stripped 
of it by the same inhuman method, should it be again 
captured* 

It is a published fact, ^hat some butchers make it a 
practice to suspend calves by the hind legs for some 
hours fireviously to killing them, and then to bleed 
them slowly to death, in order to render the flesh white. 
For the attainment of the same useless object, this most 
harmless of all creatures is made to suffer during the 
whole period of Iw short existence. During the first 
eight weeks of its life, it is bled in the neck, perhaps 
twice every wet^k, in order to prevent its getting into 
robust health,*. which might make its flesh less delicate, 
when It has attained {he age of four months, it is per- 
haps sold to the butcher, who bleeds it once or ^wice 
before it is killeC, sometimes so cdpmusly that the poor 
animal falls down through weakness, and sometimes 
dies during* the night, owing tm mere exhaustion. 
Should It survive, it is in due tipie pulhed up by a rope 
tied to the kmder legs, and the fatal knife .applied. 
Sometimes the last ceremony is preceded by a stunning 
Jblow on fhe Read. TJie bleeding is performed by tying 
a rope pretty tightly round the tieck, and opening the 
vein ; the bleeding is stopped by removing the ligature, 
and running a pm tifrough the two edges of the wound 
to keep them together. •Let the lovers of white veal 
contemplate this treatment of the poor«nip]a] ; Jet them 
rememl^r that when they refuse to ^ow on their 
tables any but pale, sickly veal, tligy sentence the poor 
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caif to the misery of J)eing ko|it Ih a constant state of 
artificial weakneA and lU hea^i ; that the butcher^ to 
please them^ will not buy*a calf thaf has thl bright 
'and fiery eye of health ; ti|^t, to bring a proper price, 
the*eye must be dull, white, and ghastly ; in fine, tliat 
the whiter^ the veal tl^ more sickly was the calf. Can 
any one beliasre that such food is die best ? aild may we* 
not suspect* this state of the desh to be often the cause 
of the disturbance «f health which eating veal i» some- 
times known to produce ? ^ • • 

A practfce has also been adopted of rendering beef 
tender, by a peculiar mode of slaughtering ; tlie ox is 
first stunned by a violent* blow %n the head mith a 
l>ole-^xe, which breaks a%mall ^ole in the skull, and 
through the diole thus maefe a long cane is pushed 
down to the spinal marrow, which pioduces violent con- 
vulsions, and rolling of the eyes for some moments, 
if the animal suffered excruciating torture. Perhaps 
tnere is less barbarity in this mode of death than might 
at first appear ; but if the motive of' Tts original adop- 
tion were, as has been affirmed, to make the4)eef tender, 
the inventor was deserving of his invention. 

The following is a diaWical process, quoted by Dr. 
Kitchiner from Weekft's Secrets *of Naflire.*’ It is 
cntitlAl, How to roast and elt a* Goosd alive,** an 
achievement which •nVals the famous Ift^yssinian feast. 
The goose, after being pluclced, is to \)e surrounded by 
burning fuel, and cups of water are to be jiiaced within 
the circle^: she is to larded and basted ; but she is 
to be roasted slowly. By walking abobi, and fi)ui^g 
here and there, being cooped la by the fire that stops 
hCT Way cTift, she will fall tcsdrij^k the w*tor,‘ and cool 
her heart: #ndwheifshe roasteth and con^mes inwardly, 
always wet her head and heart with a wet sponge ; and 
when you see her giddy with rudViing, and begin to 
stumble, she is roasted enough. Take her up, set her 
bdfore htr gu^ts,* and she will as you cut off any 
part from her, %nd will be almost eaten up before she 
be^ad : it is mighty pleasant to behold Well might 
« 4 
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his commentator obsel We sivppose this receipt w^s 
stolen from the kitchen jf his infernd majesty : pr<N- 
bably it^ might have been oife of the dishes the devil or* 
dered when he invited Nero^and Caligula to afeast.^" 
The pleasure arising from the struggles of the expir- 
ing victini about to be devoured was not confined to 
this candkl sensualist^ but was ^ared in« common by 
the Romans^ in many respects a most ferocious people. 
The red* surmullet fish wa^ priced byithem, almost un 
bdundediy^ as a source of twofold gratification ; for in 
dying it exhibits the curious phenomenon of** assuming 
various shades of crimson and pale red alternately. 
Henca it was brought to table in a vase containing fresh 
^ water^ in which it can live only a shoit time ; and, hav- 
ing exKausted itself, and displayed all its varying beau- 
ties to the epicures already devouring it with their eyes, 
14 was consigned to the cook. The celebrated Roman 
glutton, Apicius, who UTote a curious cookery book in 
Latin, invented, as Pliny informs us, an improved me- 
thod of treating tins fisli, which was to kill it in a pickle, 
which he named garnm sociorum* He also invent- 
ed a soup made of tlieir livers. Asinius Celer gave 
8000 sesterces^ (^4*/ ), for one fisli : great indeed must 
ha^e been his love of good living. Suetonius says, that 
three surmullets were told for 30,000 sesterces 
Seneca relates tuat a very large sm mullet being pre- 
sented to Tiberius Ctesar, He ordered it to be brought 
to the market and sold, at the sain^ time saying, My 
friends, I am much deceived unless this fish be bought 
by Apicius ob‘P, Octavius.” It proved that, both of 
them bid for it ; Octavius conquered, and bought it for 
pOOO 8 estcrct«t (about 40/^). This fish, winch Seneca 
describes as iiullum^ngentis formic/' and tj^inks suffi- 
cient ahorum giila imtare,” weighed four and a half 
Roman pounds, wnidi, reduced to our avoirdupois, gives 

* or thisi picklc. or sauce, we ind an account in Seneca, which la not 
calculated to excite much longings What ' do you not believe that 
this garum aociorum, the pcecious pufieacent rurfhinfii fTom '<ita1e fishes 
(malorum piscmni aaniem}^urns the inward parts pnlh ita wasting aalU 
nesaV Do )<m judge that such corruption, swalTowed, as It were, out of 
the f(j% can be extinguished in the viscera without Injury 96. 
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its price no less Ihan 124fper pound. Vast must 
hare the viAft of a supi^et takeg in the ]^ed Sea^ 
which, as Pliny declares^ weighed 80 Roman pounds. 
The usual weight was twcapounds ; and Martial speaks 
ofhne weighing four pounds as the pride of the table. 
Such sacijfices borde%on insanity. ’ • 

It is recosded of a person of modem timeSj who seems 
to have ^adff some improvements in the art of tortur- 
ing, that Ij^aving, hke the Romans, a great reli|^ iTor f^h 
in its freshest state, he contrived to place a caldron of 
water, kept boiling, beside a salmon-leap, so that the sal- 
mon, on making its spring, migljJ fall into the caldron. 

Some of our processes for loading fowls with lender 
flesh ^nd fat beyohd whA ij natural to them is to the 
full as scandalous as most of the foregoing acts of 
cruelty. Various modes are resorted to ; such *as pre- 
venting all exercise, by confining the fowl in a box, just 
its own size, with the head and tail projecting, and 
cramming it with enormous quantities of food ; or nail- 
ing It to a board with tlie same intention. T)r forcing 
liquid food down by means of a pump, ^r blinding 
them. This last method was kno%vn in ancient times. 
It is said by Plutarch to have begn practised by 
Romans. The orane Ivas a delicacy ^mon^t the glut- 
tons df elevated rank : but as thl untoiuiiate bird was 
not by nature suffiAently sapid for tl^^r pampered ap- 
petite, to the cravings of which the world's limits were 
the only bounds, contrived the diabolical device of 
putting (git the unhappy captive’s eyes, qnd cooping it. 
The IosB*of one sense rendered it necessar/that another 
should supjily the gratification of both ; and the devoted 
victim, by Overfeeding, and rtstr^int fron^cxercise, soon* 
became so^at as toVender it worthy of h place at the 
table of its rapacious tormentor, ^n ^r times, and in 
civilised Britain, there are not wanting persons wh8 per- 
petrate as black a deed. Our^pretty songster, the lin- 
net, is capably of *a sweetA and iq^re melancholy song, 
when its intereflume with the external world is for ever 

cut off — an itftercovrse which this remarkably social 

• • 
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little bird is known to' eitjr>y with*'* singular zest. To 
do this ,effectuallyj the h’rtj-catcher# have recourse to 
the detestable expedient of searing the httle warbler's 
eyes, with a red-hot wire, and confining it in a cage, lo 
small that it baa little difficulty in gro]>ing out its fdbd* 
Those wh^ can enjoy the song of, the sightless musician 
must be incongruous compounds of human and demoniac 
nature. • 

^We of modern times, hpweysr, heve not to answer 
for the crime of inventing the cramming of fowl. We 
are told by Pliny, that the practice Commenced in the 
island of Delos, and^^as thence imported into Rome. 
He saifs, that the conStd Fannius issued an express prohi- 
t bition gainst bringing to table' any fowl but one hen, and 
it not crammed. However, in those days, as inthe present, 
the public edicts were often so imperfectly constructed, 
tiiat evasions became easy : they liepn to cram cocks and 
capons ; for the edict only prohibited hens and pullets. 
Pliny further says, that the first person who practised 
the fatteniiM of fowls, by confining them in small coops, 
was a gentleman of Rome named M. Lenius Strabo. 
Cornelius Nepos says, that, a little before his time, men 
began to cranf blaeVbirds and thrushes in coops. Bar- 
barian indeed must be the natibn that could find no 
other amusement in Hhese interesting and beA'Utiful 
creatures than iAJlicting prplongeJ sfbfferings to render 
their little bodies more exciting to the palate of a glut- 
ton. Pliny^ declares, that M. Aufidius Lurco discovered 
a mode of fattening peacocks for the table, by^which he 
derived an in*tome of 60,000 sesterces. The -first that 
ever served them up to table wal Hortensius^ the cele- 
•brated orator,* at a solc^m if feast given whence was con- 
secrated high-f riest. * 

The method of producing diseased livers in poultry, 
disgusting as the idea may be, is eagerly practised in 
the present day. Thercf are several inventions of this 
kind ; but the follot^ng affiAls the afcrao of perfection 
in the art. It appears that it is a-Ffench discovery, 
and it has been dictated to us in the following unfeeling 
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terms :* — - The liver if a duc^or*goo8ej who has sub- 
mitted to the rules^od orders j^at men of taste have 
invented for the amusement of his sebace^s glanfls^ is a 
superlative exquisite to the palate of a Fansiau epicure. 
Butj aolas ! the poor gooee, to produce this darling dainty, 
must endure sad torments, lie must be crammed with , 
meat, deprive^ of drink, and kept constantly before a 
hot fire, — »alniaerable martyrdom, indeed! — and would 
be truly intolerable i{ his inflections on the consequencos 
of his sufferings did not affq^rd him some con£lationr 
But the gloHOus prospect of the delightful growth of 
his liver gives hiift courage and su^ort ; and when he 
thinks how speedily it will b#come^most as big as his 
body, how high it will ranl^on the list of double rebshes, 
and wifli what ecstasies it will%e eaten by the fantiers, 

^ des Foies gras* he submits to his destiny without a 
sigh. The famous Strasbourg pies are made with livers • 
thus prepared, and sell for an enormous price.'' 

The tyrant ^myhus Censonnus, cruel as he was him- 
self, rewarded Paterculus, the inventor of a detestable 
mode of torture, by making him its first victAn ; such, 
also, should have K^en the doom of the inventor of this 
method of prolonging the miseries of those wretched 
birds, for the sake rf)f oiffe minute’s in&ulgendb in a dis- 
gustihgspiece of epicurism. I C » * 

So pampered is appetite during the prosperity of na- 
tions, and m what are called c^ilised countries, that the 
multitudinous animal8«within reach are insufficient to 
gratify the palate through^U its whimsicalities. Fatigued 
with tKe variety of gratifications, die epicurt seeks after 
something unnatural ; and subjects the miserable crea- 
tureS placed Vnder his control to ^pocesses^ls shocking 
to humanity^in tlie jferpetration, as they are deceptive 
and mistaken in the results. Some vile pander to the 
basest propensities of man contrived*a mode of making 
pork tender by the demoniacal process of whipping the 
animal to ^eath^ And, as equal value is often set on 
quabties diametrically opposite, it was, by some other 
person of the same stai^p, imagined that the toughness 
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of brawn could be c^miltfinlcateci to the meat by keep- 
ing pig always stan{|in^. It is iflmost unneces^iy 
to observe^ thA, by neither of these processes can the 
object be accomplished ; agd it would be a pity if sych 
practices could have any other result than failure. What 
. tortures have these ignorant ^hims occasioned ! It 
is observed by Bocrhaave, in treating o^ poisons, that 
to teach the arts of cruelty is equivalent* t<f commit- 
ting them ; ** I shall, tljerefi^re, s^ippress some other 
valuable secrets of a similq^ description. * 

In the early stages of society, man, pinched by hun- 
ger, is satisfied with the bare necessafies of life : he is 
a hunter, because lie has fio other means of preserving 
his existence. But in the •Ipth century, amidst pro- 
fusioft and variety, man iS a hunter through chofee. It 
is his* taste: he pursues the fugitive animal, sinking 
•through fatigue and terror, exults m the devices of its 
failing faculties, and triumphs in its miserable death, 
merely to gratify an inexplicable passion for a mtan 
conquest,nn which the dog and the horse have achieved 
the victoi^ that man falsely appropriates to himself. 
Let him who denies the justice of this censure reflect 
on the nature of the in which some men are 

accustomed to imlulge their destrurfitive propensities. 
Let him 'coi^cipplafc the scene so often dispkydd of 
men, horses, liiid dogs, intorficated with the same 
insane enthusiasm, pursifing a diminutive, unoffending 
creature: nhe only reward of ilfts dangerous career 
being the enjoyment of witnessing its unsuccessful 
efforts to pwserve existence ; and of devouring fhe few 
morsels of flesh, now possessing an unnatural flavour 
from tile fljase, which jts exhausted bo^ can afifbrd. 
Let him consider buU-fighting, •cock-fighting, IjEiar- 
haiting, badger-baiting, hawking, fowling, coursing, 
angling, and the Inany other ways in which the most 
exquisite tortures of .the lower animals and their 
destruction are made to oontributa to the diver»ion of 
men ; and then decTde whether sucl^ JUirsuits tend most 
to the exaltation or debasement of his species. The 
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following anecdote^ exAtes detlStation in the minds of 
dl men, by the magnitude of^thc scale oi^ which cruelty 
was perpetrated ; yet the atrocities of our sportsmen are 
to the full as great, notwitlfttanding the complacency 
with which they are viewed by society. At a great 
hunting match, if soocowardly a sport cou^l be so 
called, th^ sQjdu of Persia, his lords, and some ambas- 
sadors, caused fiixty-two wild asses to be forced into an 
enclosure, where thiy weft shot at with arrowy TK^ 
wretched animals, deprived* of the means of escape, 
were soon sfuck t(^ick with arrows, and afforded infinite 
amusement to these exalte^ perijnages by running 
against each other, ^and thereby forcing the arroiS^s in 
farther* They were at lengtl^ or&ered to be killed and 
sent to the king’s kitchen, their flesh being in^^eat 
esteem amongst the Persians, although not possessed of 
the highest relish unless seasoned by cruelty.* * 

yhe celebrated tower of Ispahan was constructed 
with the horns of 2000 stags, killed a hunting 
match by the Schah Tamas: a monument of this 
monster’s ferocity and prodigality of blood. 

The epicurism and cruelty (for they are concomi. 
tants ) of the ancients was, it must be coifle^sed, exer^ 
cjseil on a scale which fortunately|find# no parallel in 
the efforts of modern sensualists. 'Vitollius and lleho- 
gabalus, who have rendered tlyjmselves .aetestable to all 
posterity by their ^elty and voluptuousness, enu- 
merated m their list ^of delicacies a dish composed of 
the toagut^ and brains peacocks : the former mis- 
creant actually fed his hogs with their boflies. It is 
paipful to ihink of thi multitude of the^ beautiftfl 
birds which must have been ^critficed t» ^nit the ap- 
petite of thfse human monsters and thei/ guests, with 
so dirmnutive a morsel as each Ipead would afford. 
Ilehogabalus, having exhausted the ordinary billf of 
fare, was obliged to have recourse to anicles of food, 
in the prcfbuiing of* which there wa%great difficulty and 
expense, or the ^supply of which was so limited as to 
* Travels of the I^ke of Holstein’s Ambassadors. 
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place them beyond tfit reach* of other" men. The 
finesufish ha^ no attmcllons for him if not procured 
at such a distance as rendered it inaccessible to almost 
every one else. The combs torn from live cocks i^ere 
to him a dish of exquisite relish, because seasoned* with 
» cruelty. |( La w/>ndi«a.) The beads of parrotsp were served 
up at his banquets in profusion. He ^made epi- 
cure^ of his lions and other animals, b^ feeding them 
ivith parrots and pheasants ; %nd hts dogs^ormandised 
on the livers of gfeese. >^y, it is affirmed, that he fed 
his wild lieasts witii human beings .whom he had in. 
vited to be his gi{«ts. pan there be a doubt of the 
insanity of a monster capable of such* acts? — who, 
in a^solemn ceremony, married the sun to the moon ; 
pretending himself a woman, married a man ; placed 
his grandmother on the throne ; created a senate of old 
* women; made a consul of his horse; and murdered 
the only true friend he had in the world ? j 

The atrocities and excesses of the Roman emperors 
seem to liave arisen from a methodic madness, arising 
from the habitual exercise of inordinate power uncon- 
trolled by any restraint, human or divine. Valentinian 
kept two bf jhs, which he fed w^h human beings thrown 
alive into .their tH;ll. (♦Caligula was mdeh captivajpd*with 
the pastime of Jjedirig wild bca^s with human victims. 
When he had not crimimds sufficient for Ins sport, it is 
said thdt he used to order any urt|icky spectator to be 
tlirown in, cutting out his tongu# if he did not silently 
submit. Holiogabalus made plebeians sit aJevated on 
seats inflated with air, which being suddenly discharged, 
let the per<|)ns fall to'the ground ; and thjie they were 
immediately*attacke(# by* wdd beasts. The nation that 
endured such inflictions was deserving of suCh monarchs; 
and^ there seems «n(^ alternative, but to Ijelieve^^ that these 
monsters were mischievously insane, or, that their his- 
torians ore unworthy of credit. We are, tlierefore, not 
to be surprised at the cruelty perpetrated by such beings 
on the lower animals. * 

Vitellius found it too jevere d tax on his forbe? ranee 
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to 'await the return appet]|a af tlie usual |ieriod6 ; he 
therefore obviated the incoD|iderateDess of nature by 
the expedient of frequent emetics. T8e royal example 
tgas followed by many of ^is admiring subjects. Nay^ 
it was a practice with tlie ladies of rank to indulge in 
an ample jpotation of wine before supper, and then tq 
relieve their jstomachs^by an emetic, as a whe? for appe- 
tite, TheT e^iperor had a large silver dish, the hlhng 
of which, for oge of Jiis ^entertainments, ocdhsiofied 
wholesale *slaughter ; his ^xcerpts being insignificant 
parts of various small and rare birds and fishes. 

The epicurism, cruelty, and luxury of these times 
were by no means confined to tfl? imperial purple, but 
pervaded all ranks of society that had the means of 
gratifying their propensities? Vedius Pollio, a gentle- 
man of Home, and a favourite of Augustus* Ctesar, 
has been immortalised by Pliny for his atrocities in thia 
way, .Being fond of lampreys, he contrived a method 
of giving them a flavour, which was much relished by 
hiB friends, and particularly by Augustus hJtnself ; but 
he kept his process secret. According to <Eie account, 
it was discovered m the following manner : — One of 
the slaves of Polho having broken a valuable glass at a 
banquet when th<; emj^ror was a guest, aifii foreseeing 
his* fate, supplicated Augustus i> s£^;ve^him from the 
lampreys. This extwKhrdmary appeal eiAiiting the curio- 
sity of Augustus, he inquifed into its meaning, and 
learned, with great Jiorror, that it was the practice of 
his favourite, whenever^ one of his slaves was detected 
in any serious offence, to throw him into •the pond as 
a treat for his lampxeys: hence their very supenor 
fl^drour. IhiUio was punishad iqerely b)»the breaking, 
of ^11 his glass, and^ the filling up of his ponds ; a piece 
of forbearance on the part of Augustus which did not 
indicate any just appreciation of sSefi barbarity. •The 
main facts of this case are supported by Seneca, and 
made usq of ir^hi® book “ On Cleigency." 

There was oik Claudius ^sopus, as Pliny narrates, a 
tragedian of Rome, w]io had a platter which was worth 
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600 ^tertia (4843/.). |n this, (le served to table all 
kinds of singing and spewing birds. It may be here 
observed, that tiie extravagance of , Roman banquets did 
not consist in the mere cqst of the rare meatSi but 
depended as much on the expense of the enormous 
/lishes in which they were served. DmsiUanus, de- 
scriptively surnamed Rotunda^, i* slave of ^ the emperor 
Claudius, and treasurer under him in Spain^ had a 
Bilker dish which weighed 50pibs.„ and eight others, 
wliich weighed 50 lbs. eac^i. The value of such arti- 
cles IS. not to be estimated by the quantity of silver in 
them ; for the fashion of the plate of the Romans was 
in keeping with theifluxurxous habits. We are told 
that C. Gracchus had certaiir vessek called dolphins, 
for the making of which ‘'the silversmith charged no 
less than 5000 sesterces (about 40/.) per lb. But 
the emperor Vitelliua had a platter tliat cost one 
milLon sesterces (8072/.), for the manufacture of 
which, a furnace was expressly built in a field. The 
consul Muuanus upbraided his excess by naming these 
vessels patt.iarum paludes. 

The necessity for dishes of enormous magnitude 
arose from th/' custom of introducing whole animals at 
table, such "as a Whole boar roasted, gften stuffed with 
the flesh of otbe^'anu lals, as of wild fowl ; and then 
it was called the^rojan boar, in bIUisiou to the Trojan 
horse. The most esteemefl part of the feast was served 
in a tripatii^um, one of the dishe^ of which contained 
lampreys, the second, pike, and the third, the fish 
myxon. (i’/idj/.) The Romans made great ulfe of fish : 
they used a vast nunjber of deferent species, and ob- 
jjtained thenf/it grea^ co|t and trouble frofh all paits. 
Their oysters were sometimes biought from Rich- 
borough, on the coast of Kent. Such was their love 
of fiih in its grealeift perfection, that LucuUus is said 
to have cut through a n^puntam to let in an arm of the 
sea into his pond, the fish of which ^fter his death sold 
for three milhon sesferces, or 24,2l6/.c\^/(£/em ) Nay, 
so exquisite was their gluttony^ in tJus respect, that 
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sopie of their fish were actvtUy fed with oysters to 
give them a flavcfkir, which^tlil not na^rally l^long to 
them. At a feast given to Vitellius by his brother 
' laicius^ there were no less lhan 2000 diflerent kinds of 
fish*, along with 7000 birds. It is therefore not sur- 
prising, ^at this prc^igate emperor expentjjd in re-« 
turning and •giving such feasts, no less a sum than 
seven million* British pounds during the year that 
Home groaned under kis %way. \^at mjp-iids •yf 
animals must have rendeied up their lives in that 
year, when 9000 were sacrificed for one supper ; and 
what a vast numlier of persons yjist have contributed 
their perverted talents antf misapplied labour tb the 
supply. Well mljjht S&ieca bxclaim, “ Dii bom ! 
quantum hominum unus venter exercet." * 

Amongst the Roman epicures, we must not neglect 
the celebrated (‘adius Apicius, whose work de Opboniii^ 
vt Condimentis, sive Arte Coqmnaria, in ten books, has 
b^n the subject of much useless exposition by learned 
commentators of comparatively modern tftnes. lie 
lived about the period of the Christian era*: and the 
following summary of his life and death is given by 
Seneca: — '‘Apicius,** he says, “livedo within 
memory at Rome, thsft city from wlych jAiilosophers 
have (€ten been banished as corru^torsi oC youth. Yet 
here, professing thd science of gluttony, he infected 
the age, both by his precept and example. After spend- 
ing in his kitchen 1^0,000 scstertia (807,291/.), after 
swallowinj| up in banquets the gifts of princes, and the 
immense revenue of the Capitol, he found himself in 
debt, and no more thKn 10,000 sestertia (80,729?.) 
rcidaining. * Fearing that if tie #>utlived*thiB sum he • 
wasi likely tp starve, "he terminated his life* by a dose of 
poison, the most salutary draught for }iim that ever he 
swallowed.*’ {^Consol, ad Helv,') nHioever wisheft to 
obtain an insight into Roman cbokery, should apply to 
the book of Ap^iufi. In it he wij) have but a small 
quantity of matter* to read (its chief perfection), al- 
though much difficulty to encounter : the language is 

VOL. u. 0 
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aflFectedly succinct, the dfif^ctlons obscurely concise, arid 
in the r.hort ci^pass off a, few lines,* will be found a 
heavy draft on the purse, employment of a dozen 
cooks, and the death-war ramt of many an animal, hi 
order to make out one dish of small and delicate 
•excel pts ^’'om the neglected mas^f devoted bodies. 

The following is a specimen of one of his moderately 
elaborated disht‘&, as well as of his style ;*it is a mince 
w,^ich*liQ calls mnutal Apkciarrumj of, Apicpis s mince. 
“Oleum, iKiuairien (a kind sf garuin made fiom certain 
kinds of fish by a tedious process), viiiuni, porrum 
capitaturn, inenthamJ^MsCiCulos, isiciola minuta, testicu- 
los ca{)onuin, glandulas porceUauas. Hiec omnia in se 
coquantur. Teres piper, hgusticum" conandrunj viri- 
dem vel semen, siiflundis liquamen, adjicies mellis 
modicum, et jus de suo siln vino et inelle tempera- 
has: facias ul ferveat: cum feibuerit, tractaiu con- 
fnngcs, obligas, coagitas, piper asperges, et inferes'''* 
To make up a small dish of this kind, would require tne 
death of at least thiee or foiu dozen animals. 

Pliiiy denounces this aich-gliitton as the first who 
‘aught men that the tongue of tlie bird named pha'iii- 
«(^)ieius, sijrtiobcd^lo lie the flamingo, is a most deli- 
cious inorjjel. 'b’lie tongue of this poor bird has l»en 
the cause of itc jjuisfoftuiies , aiuHhe flamingo hUs c^cr 
fallen a MCtim to the pretended dtseovery of this sen- 
sualist, although modern taste by no means agri'es in 
the paiiegyiic. Apicius sa)s iiotlftiig m liis book, “do 
Aite C’o(iuma|;ia*' of the tongues ; hut he givcya fqrinula 
for cooking *ihe biid itself, and recommends the same 
to be used^^vith parrots. AV'’c* learn fro m^ this work 
* that the tast!h of thei Rdfnans, with respect to cookery, 
was \ery diffe'icnt indeed fiom thar^\hich now prevails 
111 Great Jiiitam ,* i^ud it is pretty certain, that one of 
Api?ius’s most elaborately medicated dishes, for the 
inoi dilute use of herbs ^md spices ^\arrants the phrase, 
would be partaken c of with great *lresfrvc, end some 
doubtful smackings of the lips, by orte of our modern 

* Apicii lib i\. t 111. ^ 
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epicures. Cautioij of this kintf* might not he misplacecl ; 
for we have it on the autfeofity of Lit Bleteaie, that 
, Madame Dacier, and her husband, were almost killed 
by dining on a classical ragSut, cooked according to one 
of the formulie of Apic,ius. 

The ext*csscs of tlRj ancient voluptuaries,# iiotwith-^ 
standing the lash of the satirists, seem to have been 
not always considered as offences against piiblfc de- 
cency, or to have*l)een •deprecated as matter #)f public 
scandal. On the contrary^ it appears from the testi- 
mony of ^^lian, that in Sicily, there was actually a 
temple dedicated to glutton)^, adotnied with a statue ot 
r^eres : aiul he gi^es a stupid apd alisurd account of a 
iiumlirr of votaries of this nice. He declares, ^hat at 
the fea'its of Bacchus, a pension wa.s awarded^ to thi‘ 
person that could drink the most. And, as a specimen 
of an accom])lished and devoted glutton, he adduced 
Smyndindas, the Syhante, who, on his return from 
his journey to Sicyon, brought with him fym thence 
1000 cooks, 1000 fowlers, and 1000 fisjiers ! Ar- 
chestratus, an epicurean, was not ashamed to pros- 
titute his talents by writing a poem in praise of 
gluttony. 

Thj Greeks, who had every, night to.jirovide :i 
supper for Xerxes during his e'qieftit’ort against their 
country, were reduced, in cijnsequence of the expense, 
to such extreme misery, that they ivere obliged to 
abandon their homes.* Antipater, a Thracian eilizeii, 
declaied, lhat 400 talents of silver had been expended 
on a single repast, "^hese suppers w’ere prejiared^in 
th^ differcw^ cities through whicH Xerxes v*d his army 
passt'd ; they were^for the and Ins table com-' 

paiTions or4y. On this occasion, Megacrcori advised 
the people of Abdera heartily to ijiank the gods that 
it was not the custom of Xerxes to take two meals 
a day : for had they to provide a dinner as well as 
a suppef they niubt have Ix-ei# altogether nuneil. 

How humili&'ang tind dejvendent is the condition of 
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the man who indulges in'^ftabitual epicurism and glut- 
tony. Wow mv,ch more»*ta be respected is the life of 
the person who receives the gifts of Providence as they 
are dispensed, with only Such preparation as nature 
requires and is warrantable to render his food a rea- 
sonable ei^oyinent. Let the luicurious learn the plea- 
sure and independence of frugality, and pi;ofit by the 
instructive story of the virtuous Gnephattlius, a king 
of,**anciei#4; Kgypt, whicli* is •presei vx’d by Diodorus 
Siculus. ^V’hlic this monarch was conducting his troops 
through the desert plains of Arabia, his provisions 
failed, and he was IJUn self ^obliged to be satisfied with 
such coarse fare as the jieasants could supply. Hunger 
sweetened liis repast: he ^tc lieaitily, and rehshod his 
meal with such a zest, that, struck \Mth the independ- 
ence conferred on him by lieing contented with simple 
fbod, he forKule for the future all excess, and cursed 
king ISJenas, who first introduced luxury. So capt»- 
vateil uas^he with plain diet and mean accommoda- 
tions, that he caused this denunciation to be registered 
amongst the sacred records in the temple of Jupiter, 
at 'J’helies ; and fiom that time the reputation of 
M/'nas declipdd. 

The suhiect of epicurism ancl luxtiry has occupied 
the attention of several virtuous gpvernments in a* cient 
and modern times, with jhe view of checking inordi- 
nate expenditure on the pleasures of the table, on vain 
display in cfomestic appointments, Rnd on dress Sump- 
tuary laws, however, never effected any gooi^puqiose ; 
and, in the present day, reliance is placed on the self- 
curativc tendency of all great moral evils. Xlie Fannia 
•IfXj and Licihia lex, tmofigst the Romans, ^actually re- 
stricted the quantity of fresh and* salt moat that Ivas 
to be used on owdyiary days, and at entertainments, 
as \^ell as the maxiiimm sum of money that was to 
be expended. And truth to say the profligatq, luxury 
of the Romans couU scarcely be pa*ssed unhteeded by 
the consular power, which was absohite, and uas often 
exened with inquisitorial ^watchfulness. Julma Q<»6ar^ 
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whose sensualities were not Aose of the boards enforced 
the sumptuary laws with grAt rigour# He phiecd in. 
. ^ector^ in the market-places, whose duty it was to seize 
forbidden articles of food. *110 also sent hctors and sol- 
diers into private houses to remove anything that might 
have cscaf^ed tlie notife of his iriBpectots^ eve# from th^ 
dinner table*?. (^Suetonii J. Ccpmr»') 

Ridicule h*as been found to do more in this .respect 
than legislation aftd puhishments: hence the* efforts* of 
Juvenal, Pcrsius, and Iloface. There was a remark- 
able and witty legislative contrivance, founded on this 
principle, promulgated by ^aleiwius the Locrian law- 
giver, which restrained, )yithou{ inordinately interfering 
with 'the principle of freflb-agcncy. To correct the 
sumptuousness of the fair sex, he decreed that jio lady, 
free of the city of Lorris, should he attended by more 
than one servant, unless she was intoxicated : that ladies 
should not walk abroatl at night, or wear golden or- 
naments, or garments embroidered with gpld, unless 
with a scandalous intention: and, that nojnan should 
wear a gold ring or a Milesian garment, unless he 
acknowledged himself guilty of adultery. (Dwd. 
Stnilus,) ^ , • 

The Lacediemonians actually made a Jaw against 
corpulency ; fat and ipuch flesh teing iTi their opinion 
mere burthens to the bones, *and impairing a man’s ac- 
tivity and capability of serving the state, ^lian reports 
that the Laceda?monTanB perceiving Nauclides to be ex- 
tremely fiat, the result of his idleness and sensuality, 
were much offended : |ind, in order to m alee an exai^iple 
o^ him, th^ led him through *an assembly of people, 
where he was universally stare# at as a natural phenol 
menon. They also threatened to punish him with ex- 
pulsion out of the city, if be did in|t relinquish his glut- 
tonous mode of life, and thus reduce his dimensions 
something nearer the standarif of a man. 

Amoflg th^same virtuous peoj^e, cooks and butchers, 
as persons absoldlely necessary, were tolerated by the 
Jaw'4; but no other kind oj victuallers would be per- 
c 3 
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mitted in Lacedepmonia : ”'and if any such were disco- 
vered, CTiey vtef^ banished "as useless and detrimental 
excrescences. 

In Great Britain, many aftempts were made in former 
times to i-estraiii the people withjn the bounds of mo- 
rlcration. '' The nobility were enjftinedon ordinary occa- 
sions to permit but two courses at dinner or snppcr, each 
course consisting of but two different dishes. On great 
leAtival d^lys, tlirec courses*inigTit Ixi adinittou. The use 
of baked meat was once prolubited to all persons under 
the rank of gentlemey, and to these only on festival days. 
In Friince, no one wit/T permitted to bring on bis table 
more tlian one soap and two d'sbes. In modern times, 
our lecyslators do not ffinhsiich restiictions con\i.’^iient, 
and peiliaps their cornictions are against then utility. 
The present inordinate use of wines and other spirituous 
liquors IS certainly worthy of attention. 

Exccssne indulgence in the pleasures of the talle 
floes not produce Us effects suddenly , yet it gives almost 
immediate ^yarning aftei each transgression. 'Phe op- 
piessive fulness, the prostration of intellectual vigour, 
the disqualification from all corporal duties, the dis- 
turbance duiing sleep by teriific dreams, the un refreshed 
and fevei lali weariness experienced on awaking, care 
immediate consequence of even onf day’s indulgence. 
>Vhat must be the accumulated effects of daily reite- 
ration.^ TJic answer will be found by reference to the 
unwieldy body, the laborious gait, the inaptitude for 
exertion, thq^ puqilc face, suffused eyes, and disrelish 
for every other enjoyment Mrhich characterise the latter 
vears of tluc gourmancf, lyitil a sudden breqjp down m- 
*dicates that the machiRery has heei^ over-WTOught, and 
will no longer work ; — “ innumerahiles eSse morbos 
mirays.^ coquos ftumera:*’ said Seneca.. 

There can be but lit^e doubt that most people in- 
dulge in the use of a greater quantity of food than is con- 
ducive to perfect heafth ; for it is worth ebserving how 
little will supply the real necessities of nature. Dr. 
Goldsmith observes ; it surprising to what a great 
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ago the primitive Christians ijff flie East, who retired 
from persecution ih the dese{t% of Aral^a. contyiued to 
live, in all the bloom of health, and yet all the rigours 
'of abstemious discipline. 'Jlheir common allowance, as 
we are told, for torn and twenty hours, was twelve ounces 
of bread, •and nothiijg but water. On tins simple, 
beverage Sl Anthony is said to have lived 10.3 years; 
JaincK the hertnit lOi; Arsenius, tutor to the emperor 
Arcadius 1^0, St •Epiphanies 11.5; Simeon ; dhd 
Eoiiibald li^O. In this maiMier did these holy temperate 
men live to an extreme old age, kept cheerful by strong 
hope«, and he althhil by moderate jjlioiir.” Charles XII, 
of Sweden, we are told by Voltaire, hearing that a 
certaiw woman had fartof for three months, wished to 
ascertain how long a human being could really dffepense 
witli nouiishmciit. lie actually for live days abstained 
totally tiom eating qr drinking * on the sixth day lie rodt 
tuio leagues, and then ate heartily, not in the Icaht degree 
lueovimoiU'd. Menedemus the Erctrian philosopher 
died on tlic seventh day, by starvation ; aifd Drusus, 
staived to death by Tiberius, was found dt^ad on tlic 
ninth day. Yet tbeie is an instance of four men shut 
up in a mine, who actually survived deprivation of all 
sustenance, excejlt water, for 24 days^ 

From consideration^ of such ficts we^can form some 
jiidgiiient whether fiature rejpiires, in the 24 hours, a 
iiearty breakfast with eggs or meat ; a luncheon perhaps 
also of meat ; a dinm^ of meat, vegetables, alh, and wine ; 
tea or with cakes ; and perhaps a supper with 

meat. Yet all this is achieved by some •[lersons, and 
tl^' little tome that sucli employment leaves unoccup'ied 
IS devoted ^perhaps to resuifSg a coiftTi, until the# 
digestive organs hSve recovered the fatigue. Let us 
therefore be the less surprised at th® performances of 
such men as Herodotus the wrestler of Thelics, •who, 
being six feet and a half high,^nd accustomed to violent 
exercise* throie well on the daily tiJlowance of 20 pounds 
of meat; or the ferocious emperor Maximiqus, eight feet 
if I'hil Trani. 1684. 

0 % 
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]ugli^ and the most i)o\(iirful and active man of that or 
perhayis any b^cceeding«;ige^ who consumed jnst twice as 
inucli meat ab Herodotus^ along with the very sufficient 
allowance of 18 bottles otf wine per diera. These 
btatements seem a lutle apocryphal^ although supported 
, by histofy : but it so, wdiat ar^j we to tlunk of Aglais, 
a lady, who, as iEhaa reports, consuinetj at a meal 
12 pourids of meat, as much bread as tho bushels of 
wiieaf cpuld make, and three galloni of w'lnc. 

Amongst the religious iiKAitutions of many countries, 
although unilliimiiiated by llie ligiit of Christianity, we 
find a humane pottjjy adopted for the protection of 
anirnftils, against the cruelty and destructiveness of man, 
winch, as a matter of human contrivance, commaiMls oui 
admiAtion of the motives which suggested it. 

Aiiidiigst the ancient Egyptians, humanity to animals 
ccems to have been a striking trait of national character ; 
It being ennobled into a sacied duty to their gods. He- 
rodotus informs us that the few wild animals found m 
Egypt wefe held sacred, and that there were persons who 
were ajipoihted guardians of the several species, and that 
this office was herechtary. lie who intentionally killed 
one of these anima^^, paid the forfeit of his life : if un- 
intentionally, he jW’as mulcted in a find. But whoever 
killed an ibis,i whethf*r intentionally or otherwi'se, he 
was sure to suffer death : for it Wd5 this bird that w^as 
supposed to devour the Ayiug serpents, during the# 
fancied pas^»age from Arabia towards Egypt ; and hence 
wras entitled to the gratitude of the nation. ,Thui pri- 
mitive pcopld piously interred the bodies of cats, dogs, 
ichneumons,^bears, and wolves. ' , ^ 

r So much vlJued ara thd* lives and comfok of the in- 
ferior animals by tlie Hindoos, who'are belitvers in the 
doctrine of transivigiation, that they have hospitals for 
their* support and comfort, m various places. In the 
city of Cambay, as vre fire informed by Dubois, there 
were three hospitals, for birds, andthef; for goats, and 
another for black cattle. In the citj of Surat there is 
an extensive hospital, endowed with ah ample inc^ne, 
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and iilled with all sorts of IfiValid domestic ahimals^ 
which have the attendance of « physicifn. smile 
af tliose exquisite manifestations of the finer feehngs of 
humanity. These people ha\% what we would designate 
a morbid respect for animal life : we Europeans certainly 
do not fall •into that cxireme. However, a littfe inter- 
mixture of ^indoo humanity and respect of life in our 
practices, woultl doubtless improve us. It is recorded 
that some lihiropeah settlors «f North America, in tfi§ 
short space of two years, slaughtered 700 noble buffaloes, 
for tlie paltry object of their skins, which they sold for 
t\\ 0 shillings each, leaving tl^ caroj^ses for wild beasts ! 
And in the same country thousanrls of them have teen 
destroyed, merely for the sak^; of their tongues, whicli 
happen to be an American epicuie’s delicacy, ^^uch 
are the actions of men claiming to themselves, on the 
credit of their country, a high degree of civilisation.* 
Dofiiot such actions place the perpetrator on the same 
level with the savage Hottentot, who slaugjjters the 
beautiful girafle for the marrow of his bones, and the 
huge rhihoceros for the soles of his feet, which, to be 
rendered sufficiently delicate, must be broiled amongst 
the burning bodies of some thousand iftc^ncrated 
their^own nests. * , , 

In fhe code of Bi^ddha, the #killing*of even the 
meanest animal is strictly prdiibited, and any siiper- 
iuSed cruelty is denounced ivith a vindictiveness towards 
man, which excites ouf wonder atso strange a^ompound 
of huiuanit^ to one animal and cruelty to another. Ac- 
cording to this creed, those who ensnare ffsh, will be 
torn, with red-hot hooks for lOOO infernal, years, one 
day of the infernal year being*eqiftil to lOOO terrestrial 
year*. Hungers, an3 those who kill oxen, swine, and 
goats, are to be ground for 2000 infgmal years. Those 
who throw animals into boding water shall swallow 
fire, and have their intestines Uhmt by it for 4000 in- 
fernal years. Tho^ who kill andi feed oif hogs ^nd 
deer, or spread nets* shall be rolled headlong into heU, 
and c^ght on an iron spit, on^ which demons shall hew 
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and hack them for lOOl/'infcrnal years.* Althougli.the 
absuichty and fciisproporVLoiatcness of these denunciations 
may excite a smile, the good feeling lor the lower 
animals which dictated th^m, cannot fail to call foVth 
admiration. And were a little of the merciful intentions 
* of the contriver infused into the practices* of civilised 
society, the character and value of cixilmation itself 
i^ould be enhanced. The priests of Pegfi — niinisters of 
klolatrj^— taught that as oliarity is the most s»uhlinic of all 
virtues, It ought to be extended not only to mankind 
but to the inferior animals. 

^|his chapter may^M cojicluded by a summary of the 
opinions which it has been our object tosn]>]>ort. Food 
and ^rmk ought to be used as necessaiies, no* lu\uno&; 
as moderate enjoynidUs, not all absorbing ])iu suits , as 
a means of sustaining life, not of endangering health. 
*Since the lot of the inferior animals renders thorn subject 
to man, cruelty ought not to Ik» added to deaih • an(l as 
life mus^ be sacrificed, it should be done with the least 
jiobsiblo sj^iffering. Let modes of death he invented in 
order to spare the animal’s pain, not to impait a flavour 
to Its flesh. Let it he kept in mind, that the most 
•vorthless jmd ojipressive burtljen on (iod’s eieatnics is 
the man ?v hose tchief source of enjo/ment is his palate, 
to gratify which ho is piodigal of life and ngafflless of 
suftenng . and that he v^io is an epiciiie is the cause of 
cruelty, and is thus implicated m his own and another’s 
sin : 

Per ia dannosa colpa della pola, 

C'oinu tu alia piug^'*^ »» • 

Ell lo, amnia Crista, no'i scui soIh, 

Che tuttt'queste a miiuI iKiiia stanno, , 

Per siiniJ^coliu ' «: 

So wrote the poet who classified humai\^ offence’t and 
punishments, ?nd placed the epicure in the third 
cir?le of the infernal regions, amidst eternal rain, hail, 
and snow. * 

« Sec an excellent £;count of Budd’hism, in Ikicyclop^ Metrop. 
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CHAP# 11. 

GENERAL .OBSERVATIOAR Olf THE ANIMAL POOD OF 
• • 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

There is scarcely anirnal, however repugnant 4o t^je 
prejudices of Europeans, th^t*is not employee^ as fooA 
by one of the nations of the globe or another. Appetite, 
and the absence of other fooil, sweejfen every diet-; and 
the quadruped, tlie bird, th(# fish, reptile, anij the 
vilest insect have their a4mirer% Many of these are 
contemplated in civilised coiflitries with disgust. ^ But 
let the philosophic reader recollect that these nauseating 
sensations arise out of erroneous habits of appreciation. 
Who that docs not judge from experience can decide* 
between a sor])ent and an eel, as articles of food ? Who 
that has not tried both ran affirm whether thi'^esh of a 
cat IS less delicate than that of a rabbit, for 'v^hich it is 
said to be not unfrcquentlysulistituted in certain countries? 
The unclean food and habits of some animals, may be 
assigned as a caus^ of th« aversion felt to theiji as articlas 
of ^liMenance. But such an objectwn ca» only be 
founded on the false aiseumption, tfiat food*i8 assimilated 
by the animal economy without change, — that what the 
animal feeds on becoyies a part of ^itself, retaining its 
original nature. It should be remembered that the 
eleineiits of all things are few, and identical throughout 
their diversified forms :#that the most revolting reptile is 
coifiposcd 66 the same oxygep, Iiydrogen. carbon, and 
azote, which enter i»to the composition of the ortolan, • 
the turtle, or any of our most delicious morsels : and 
that the flesh of the animal on whioh Ve feed is com- 
posed of the same materials, wjjether its sustenance be 
drawn from the most delicate or the most disgusting 
sources. Takflig the matter in thife point of view, it is 
plain that, beyond taste or caprice, there are no grounds 
for preferring one kini of fleih to another : and that the 
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food on winch the animal subsisted avails nothing, 'un- 
less w<th refeibnce to fliwur, or some other dispensable 
or perhaj)s disputable quality of its flesh. In Norway, 
a highly civibsed country,‘'a practice prevails which in 
England would be contempla^ed with unquabfied re- 
• probaticto. It is customary duping the scvcH-e season of 
the year, to fi'cd cows, pigs, and sheep, wh>ch are after- 
\Yards to constitute the sustenance of their proprietors, 
with the stercora obtained*fioih the stables of their horses, 
either in that state or boiled with meal. The meat, 
however, is in no ^yay affected. 

These consideratiiotip evhice that the difference of taste 
ill food, which subsists betwwn civih^ed and barbarous 
nations, ought not to be allowed to excite those /eehngs 
of disgust, amounting often to antipathy, which the 
former are apt to entertain against the poor savage wdio, 
^disciplined by imperious necessity, prefers sustaining ex- 
istence by any means within his reach, rather than sui render 
it, becaiire he is a stranger to the luxuries and abundance 
of a more happy quarter of the globe. The same con- 
siderations may perhaps reconcile the reader to some of 
the succeeding detads, which otherwise he might pro- 
nounce ant unwaryan table trial, of tlie strength of his 
stomach >but which, as a reasonable Ixung, he ijlxiund 
to coiisuhT ifs mere' facts m the history of his fcUow 
creature, and as a cause of gratitude to his Maker that 
he has been placc^ under circumstances wdiich permit 
his palate to be so fastidious. 

Besides these considerations, there are «theps tliat 
ought, in cases of difference of faste, to render us more 
cautious ii\ decuhng against those whose practices vary 
from our oivii. An anicle of food winch in one country is 
excellent, may in another, owing to differen'ce of cLmate 
and otlier caused, inferior : and of this many instances 
might be adduced, — a few will suffice. The domestic 
poultry of England are juicy and full of flavour, those 
of tile coast of Guiifca are dry and leak : yef the latter 
brought to England soon become an admirable addition 
to the farm-yard. The pjieasanf in England is a dainty. 
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in ^rat it is poor ^nd bad meat. In the country round 
the harbour of Chequetan, Aifscfti found these bifds re- 
markably large, but they were tasteless ; so indeed were 
all the other birds. Lieutenant Paterson found the 
wild-ducks in tlie countiiy of the Hottentot, so oily that 
they were qTiite cbsagreeable as food. On the tcoast of 
Guinea thcy«have a small breed of sheep, the flesh of 
which is diy and disagrt'cable : no remark need lx* made 
on the flavoifr of mutton in (treat Britain. Ifl Persia 
and Tartary, the sheep arc large and good ; but in the 
south of llindoostan their flesh is^cotnparatively 'lean 
and dry. In Britain the goal is cflRsidered strong, dry, 
and inferior food ;• in th® island of Juan Fernandez 
captain* Rogers found it less* rank : on the coaijt of 
Guinea, it degeneiates m size, but improves in fat and 
flesh. In some countries goat’s-flesh ranks with venison. ^ 
Again : the hogs of China aflbrd a meat that is prized 
inoi^ than any other, and is said to be far superior to 
European pork. The beef of Great Britain ip prover- 
bially excellent; in equatorial regions it is far.Icss juicy 
and tender. 

But the most independent footing to pjace the pre- 
ference given by fjpme nations to dift, which to othert 
mighl appear unnatural and disgusting, is t^e consi- 
deration that wholesojneness is the bnly true criterion to 
which reference can be made ; and that all other grounds 
of choice exist in habi^ imagination, ignorant, or pre- 
judice. A European can assign as little reason for his 
relish bf l^ef, and his disgust to the dandies of the 
Greenlander, as the latter can for the zest with which 
he devours hi| blubber. All tl^it ^ther per^ considers 
or heed consider, beypnd the wholesomeness of the food, 
IS that It ple^s his palate ; and neither ought to decide 
that his choice is in any respect better founded. , 

This being the case, and dujy appreciated, we may 
proceed with more .reliance on the forbearance of the 
reader, wlule wf adduce some instaflces of the difference 
of taste which exists between different nations of the 
globe ^and with more wcurityithat the relation which 
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a full and faithful history renders necessary, will in no 
degree^tend to*Bubvert the*equilibriuin of his stomach. 

The name Esquimaux derived from an Indian wprd 
that signifies an eater of raw fish {Forster), to which 
is added a French termination, Wlien going to fish, 
these people take in their boats a bladder full of train 
oil, as others take a dram-bottle ; and soem to drink 
the contents with the same relish. {Ahs.) The oil 
thus frdely swallowed wdiild Ee considered hi the British 
isles too ill-smelling to be burned in a lamp. Melted 
lat, swallowed by Us^lf, is also a favourite amongst the 
Arc/ic nations. Bkfbber of seals is much valued, and 
the flesh is their chief support . a Kamtschadale en- 
tertains his guests by crafmrnmg into their moifths fat 
slices ®f a seal or whale, cutting off with his knife what 
^ hangs out."' {Lord Karnes,) The Laplanders compose a 
soup, which they consider very delicate, by boiling 
bruised bark of fir-tree, reindeer tallow, and \\%tei 
togetlier.^ In the Society Isles, they strangle dogs, anil the 
extra vasated blood of the neck is baked in cocoa-shells, 
ior a first-rate delicacy. The stercora of the musk-ox, 
as well as ^f the iciii-deer, aic higlily prized by the 
fisquimaui;.* “ » ^ 

The Ureciitedcrs frequently eat the flesh pf •their 
reindeer lawj either Vresh or dried ; and after this meal 
they quc'iirh their thirsfrwith the warm blood, or, for 
occasionaf variety, with seal’s blood. The raw intestines 
of the -white partridge are paiticularly to their liking ; 
and the rajv stomach and intestines of the^wdiite hare. 
With their contents, are equall)t esteemed, although the 
flesh, beiifj^too sim^ile ip its flavour, is despised. cYet 
so superstitious arc those who fe^st upon this garbage 
that they will by no means touch the flesh*bf the raven. 
Tl^ contents of the stomach of the reindeer constitute 
another favourite dish^ which obtains with them the 
euphonious title of ncn/raZr.t The sagie delicacy is in high 
estimation amongst \he natives of BootHia Foiiix, and its 
name is nearly similar, ner-rook-kafi, . This half-digested 
« ISceond Voyage of Capt Rc 38 . f Giesccke Brewstcr’#£nc. 
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food *111 the stomach of the rein-df^r^ is the only vegetable 
ahment which these people ewiftaste.* fThe Indians^ 
inhabiting the coasts within Hudson's Straits^ also con- 
sider this disgusting Bubstani!b a banquet : they cat it 
sometimes raw, sometimes boiled along with the blood 
of the animal. Capt. Lyon, induced by motives of 
prudence, tas^d it while in company with a party of 
Esquimaux: he^ays, “ I found this substance acid,^ii(l 
rather punger*t, resefhblin^ as tiear as I could jtfdge, a< 
mixture of sorrel and radish*leaves. I conceive that 
the acidity recommends it to these ^people.” t Many 
of the Indians and Canadian vayagers prefer tjiis 
savoury mixture aft^r it h|s uiukrgone fermentation 
for a few days, which they* ciill seasoning. The 
whole carcase of the reindeei is eaten by jihese 
Indians in one shape or another, even to parts of the 
horns. The hunter breaks the leg-bones of the recently 
slaugtitered animal, and whilst the marrow is still warm 
greedily devours it. Portions of the intestij^cs a^'t* 
occasionally eatim raw. In the spring, when the^larvac of 
the <£f,trusy which are lodged in the fauces and nostrils, 
have attained a large size, these parts of the animal 
are considered as choice i^orsels by Indian epicures. J 
Anq,ther favourite repast of the Indians^inhabiting the 
country aliout Hudson's ^ay, is composed of blood, 
mixed with the half-digested fopd found in the deer's 
stomach, and boiled with a sufficiency of water^to make 
It the consistence of peasViiottage. Some fat, and tender 
scraps «f flgsh are also boiled with it. 'fo rende^ 
this dish more palatable, J;hey mix the blood with the 
contepts of the stomach in the stomach itself^ find hang 
at in the heat and smoke of the fife for several days, 
w"hich*raakes ilrferment and gives it (says Mr. Hearne) 
such an agreeable acid taste, that wei§ it not for pre- 
judice, it might be eaten by those w^ho have the nicest 
palates.” Some, he thinks (and* the reader wnll agree 
with him ),*mighh object if they saw* the cookery, 
the most part of th^ fat w^hich is boiled in it is first 
* Rii8b'> Second Voyage t Parry’s <*etond Voyage. t 
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che'wed by men and boys in order break the globules 
that dbntain ifae fat.” *"But^ as he found that old people 
and bad teeth were precluded from this duty, he s^y^, 
J no longer made any scruple, but always thought it 
exceedingly good.”* 

gfeat a dainty are the contents of the stomach con- 
sidered, that it is not always impatience can be restrained 
Ipngt enough to permit the delay of boiling this pultaceous 
^ass : IS frequently d^ou^ed warm, as fcoon as it can 

be taken from the slau^itered animal, provided the 
deer had fed upon^ white moss. They also immediately 
extract the kidney* and eat them raw, while still 
warm. vThe blood, is noft allowed to go to waste, 
but js drunk as it flo\^ s faom the wound ; for it itf deemed 
not only an excellent quencher of thirst, but a highly 
nourishing beverage. The foetus in utero of the buffalo, 
elk, and deer, with the organ itself, and its external 
appendages, constitute another of their delicacies P the 
whole rpparatus, is devoured, even without washing. 
Sometimes it is previously smoked. Europeans have 
even partaken of this abominable dish. (Ilcarne.) 

Rfne Caillie says, that at Time^, (Central Africa) 
*^80100 Manelingotfs killed a Ijid, and taking out the 
^stomach,* it on the fire, and broiled it^vjithout 

taking the trouble td wash it.” • Jl'hey then shared and 
devoured it. The Arabians take the contents of the 
stomach ^of the ostrich, a disgusting mixture of half 
digested food, blood, and fat, ana make an exquisite dish 
of it. , • • 

Jonas Hallway (Travels) tinforms us that certain 
" Calmucki^artars, residing near the bank^of the AJolga, 
fed on the entrails of horses, cagiele, dromedaries, and 
other animals, even when they died of the foulest distem- 
P^s, They threiv the dead bodies of their fellow-crea- 
tures into the open fields, and kept dogs for the purpose 
of devouring them. Tnus they ma^e the dead contribute 
to the living, for dogs were an article* of fdod used by 
this filthy people. The Hottentofs.also eat the entrails 
t>f their cattle, some sa^^not previously washed fi-om the 
* Ifcarne*8 Jonrnejr, p S16^ 
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feceSj but Kolben affirms th^ they do cleanse them. 
The Roman lovers iof dainties ajp the enti^ils of ascertain 
fish, and made it a point not to clear theih of their con- 
tems. About three centuiies ago the entrails of a 
salmon with various spices, milk, oil, and almondg, were 
a great favourite in England. The Romans^ made a 
kind of sauce which they called garum from the fish 
garos ; it waS a,putrid liquor obtained from ' the salted 
entrails : it was on^of thqjr most precious (ion^iiileiift^ 
and Pliny says bore a higher price than any thing ex- 
cept cosmetic ointments. 

Putrescency is no blemish, in tlift opinion of many 
nations. The Esquimaux aitd Greenlanders enjoy flieir 
meal of seal's flesh,* notwithstanding its being pretty far 
advanced. The inhabitants of Terra del FuegofinH the 
putrid flesh of the whale and seal quite agreeable. “They 
are but little solicitous about their mode of cookery, or« 
whether there be any cookery at all used with their food , 
for*they will take a fish out of the ivater alive, and de- 
vour It piecemeal while it struggles under the teeth, 
'fins IS bad enough, but after all is not much worse than 
our own practice of openihg an oyster, tearing the fish 
from Us adhesions, and swallowing it still»alive ; or of 
those who venture»to let into their stomach* that ugly 
little •fi*h the loche, after a momentary ynmersioii m 
wine, and while it is half alive. An Icelander will not 
bit down to dine on Ins shark* or sun-fish unless it ib 
rendered tender by putrefaction ; and the casi? is much 
the same with our own epicures, who do not relish their 
wild-fSwl, fheir venison, or even their mutt(tn, unless it 
has undergone the first ttage, or, .perhaps, Ijas liecome 
disthiguishatfe by its effects •n the olfacfory nerves ; 
to qjlay which piquancy, acid condiments liecome 
necessary. Paterson assures us that a pertain tribe of 
Hottentots, when it happens that •a grampus is fast 
ashore, ivill remove their huts to the place, and subsist 
upon it gs long as any part reipams ; and in this 
manner it sometiyies affords sustenance for half a 
year, though m » gre,i^ measure decayeiil and putrefied 
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by the sun.* Thcr UC^iiiese have no objection h) a 
tolerable degree of puti faction ; nor^are they exact as to 
the nature of the meat : cats^ dogs, and horses, are as 
acceptable as any other , and it is of i)o consequence to 
them whether the animal has* been slaughtered or died a 
, natural (Jeath. Nay, cannibalism has been laid to their 
charge , and they arc acridophagi. Such are the people 
that call us barbarians, and think us in, alt respects in- 
iynof to them. In the accoupt of China given by the 
Jesuit Le Compte, it is sta^d that the Chinese admitted 
I hat although the Europeans do not see so clearly as 
we, they have at feast each of them one eyc.’^ The 
( IreCnlanders, whesd" lhab.tS are of the most disgustingly 
filthy kind, also ridicule thtf Europeans they consider 
tliemfielves the only ci vilified nation; and when they in- 
tend a*high compliment to an European, they say ho is 
talinost as i\ ell-bred as a (Jrecniander. Herodotus says 
that the Persians despised all nations but themselves. 
Perliaps exclusive self-appreciation is always a conco- 
mitant ol* re<il barbarism. 

Insects have not escaped. Of locusts, notice shall 
l-e hereafter taken Mr. Jezrel Jones t tells us that * 
the Mauritaeiaii Moors esteemed honey a wholesome 
fiieakfast ,*aiid tlic mdst deLciousc that which is in 
the comb* wjtld the young bees in it, hefoic*they 
come out of their cases, and* -vhile they still look 
milk-white. 7'lie Hottchtots devour a certain descrip- 
tion of multipedes, not to grat-fy their appetite, but 
in levengc for past injuries, — mordacas morn. The 
Chinese also submit these offenders to sunfinary pun- 
ishment ; and such, IS their Vindictiveness that their 
» teeth must give audible proofs of retaliatiai ’ — uftqrjCti ad 
nectw. The Indians about Hudsonis Bay pursue this sort 
of prey with thq utmost avulity , and Mr. Ilearne says 
tlial the produce of a garment not only affords a pleasing 
amusement, but a delicii^us repast. One of these Indians 
employed no less tjfan six -wives ifi the pufsuit, and 
allowed them as an European ^pifure would the 
• Nttrratue, p 111) Trans It/Sg 
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mites* 111 a cheese. HI saii^aif Indian eat a wnole 
hahdful of inagjj;ote produced meat hj^a fly-bjow.* 

The natives of some part of Australia eat a kind of 
•caterpiUar which they abundantly, and of which 
they compose a dish to^roem highly savoury. The 
Boshnians, says Mr. Sparinan, eat the larvce insects, • 
along with roots^ berries, and plants in the raw state. 
The 'ronquin^se make a fry of the nymphse of the 
silkworm, and eat.the ejjgs of ants. I'he sa^ge anj 
naked mouiitaineers of Asajn eat almost every living 
thing , amongst others, ants. So also do the Boshmans, 
along with grasslioppers. The natives of New Holland 
wfie a little more refined in^hcir cookery ; they niKed 
ants and ivorms wifili the Bark of* trees, and baked the 
mixture into cakes, which they &te ivith much satisfaction. 
The natives of King George’s Sound cat the gruCs of a 
kind of cockchafer, and eggs of ants. Wonnsare eaten* 
by the people of Fezzan, of Tonquin, and of China, 
'rill natives of the country about Hudson’s Ba^ feed on 
the maggots wdiich they extract from the hides of deer , 
they are eaten alive, and aie highly prized. They even 
• make no concealment of being well-disposed to the se- 
cretion of the nostrils. (^Heame.) The ancie»t Phrygians^ 
and people of Por^fus devoured a kind of thick white 
wonne^vith black heads, and even consi&ej^d them de- 
licacies; and the Rotnuns held m high estimation a 
large green worm found on oakttrees. The inhabitants 
of New Caledonia eat a^kiiid of red spider found in the 
woods. The Boshmans also eat some sorts of spiders. 
The lowest ^ade of animal food on record is the sponge : 
the unfortunate crew of the St. Nicglai, wrecked on thq 
north-west cb^t of America, w«re ^educed •to the ex- 
tremity of eating it. JIunger will force men to relish 
any diet. Tlfe Norwegians mix the poj^dered bark of 
trees with meal, and bake it into cakes, Vhich they use %s 
food when necessity urges. BuUthe most lemarkable 
of all exepedients to rfippease the cravings of appetite is 
that of eating claj, which some American tribes resort 

• * Jojirin'v, p ) 
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to when they can oblaifJ'no better. The sable-hunters 
tie a b^ard on the breast, and another on the back, as 
tight as will permit respiration, for the same purpose, 
when their provisions fail. ^ 

It IS the taste of some paW)f mankind to prefer their 

• meat boded or roasted. Those* who do so have no right 
to question the taste of others who prefer it raw. The 
Tartars choose to oat their horsefleslv tfeeking. At 
Sennaar it is the custom {o eat the li'^er of the camel raw. 

In the Faroe Islands, near as they are to the seat of 
civilisation, they eat Iambus flesh raw, and without any 
other preparation ‘t^ian drying. In the Marquesas 
Islands they eat raw porkf a diet so much the contrary 
of what is deemed wholesoide with 'Us, that we have an 
a])j)fehension of using pork that is in the least degree 
underdone. The inhabitants of many countries eat their 

• fish raw, without any cooking lieyond drying, and some- 
times without even this. Mr. Hearne acquired a relish for 
the rawjjrains of reindeer, and fish barely warm through. 
Sir John lloss relates that, having some Esquimaux to 
dine with him, lie was much embarrassed by the dif- 
ficulty of cooking for so many ; but he was relieved bji* 

, fin ding that theyj:levoured tlieir salmon raw, and seemed 
to relish*it m^ightily, if a jmlgment was to be drawn 
from their achievenjents ; for each of them s^^alJowed 
the very sufficient quantity of fduvteen pounds of this rich 
fish.* Sir John Ross observes it is no wonder they spend 
a great jTart of their lives in fishing. The young Esqui- 
maux, owing to the vast quantity of food they consume, 
have enofmously projecting stomachs, (lI'MfreiUlk,) 
Amongst the Indians of Tiuifson's Bay, unborn animals, 
as calves, Tawns aiwl beavers, are reckonwV most delicate 
food. Mr. Hearne says, I am inot the only European 
who heartily jnins in pronouncing them the greatest dain- 
ties that can be Jaten. The same may be said of young 
geese, ducks, &c. in the shell.” It is almost a proverb, he 
says, in the northyn settlements, .that whoever wishes 
to know what is good must hve w^th'^che Indians, t 

• Second Voyage . f Journey, p. 318. 
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.There is no use m pursuing 41ns subject further : 
enough has lieen said to show jhat it is jiiipriident to ri- 
dicule the jiredilections or practices of nations i^%ich do 
libt choose, or have not it in«their power, to make use of 
such animal food as is depended on by Europeans. 
Tastes differ ; there is no standard of taste m food ; and 
It IS variable amongst ourselves. We rnficule the* 
J’ersians fol outing assafietida with their food ; but this 
practice ou^ht no4 to bedeviled as disgusting or«unHia- 
tural by Europeans, who ipTlulge in eating gtirlic, the 
»iualitics of which are similar, and to the full as 
(lisagrecable to those unaccustomeiUto either. A delicaU' 
sucking pig is a treat to indfet pcrssbns; but king James’s 
oj)inipn of it wa%, that •when die invited the devil to 
dinner, a roasted sucking pfg should be placed Jiefore 
their majesties. Necessity sweetens every diet,iand oc- 
casions a wonderful change m the opinions of men con- 
cerning food. During the siege of Bilboa (end of 1 SSiT) 
horseflesh sold for 2s, 2d. per pound ; half a cat cost 
2s 2d ; a fowl one guinea ; and an egg oite shilling. 
^Vc know that persons travelling with the caravans in 
parts of Asia have given 500 (lollars for a draught of 
water During the famine of Sainaiia^an ass's head 
sold for four-score pietes of silver. 


CHAP, III. 

ACCOUNT ^OF ANI3JALS* USED AS •FOOD BY llIE VABlOl S 
NATIONS OF A1£%W0RLD. • ^ 

aw ireaiing of the several animals used as food through- 
out the world, it is of little consequence what ^assi- 
fications adopted from amongst the many that have 
lieen proposed by naturalists. Indeed, a mere enu- 
meration wouffd siifficc*, could such be attauied without 

• ♦ y 1^111} s, 11 
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any classification ; bu^ eifHmeration implies order, order 
suggests relatioi^, and relation is the basts of classification. 
'I’he LiAnoian system, as the most popular in this country, 
although in many respects objectionable, will in a mo- 
dified form answer all the purposes of this volume. 

^ Our subject IS not the natural* history of animals, but 
some peculiar applications of them to th(3 wants of man. 
Yet to communicate even these with eff^‘ct? it will be 
ncces'^ary to give a succinct , sketch- of the habits of 
siich animals as are less generally known as food. To 
state that this or that animal is used as food by one 
nation or another, w^)uld prove a dry and unsatistaclory 
narrative, and would*inake ‘nut a faint impression on the 
memory. Something more is rAjuired fo satisfy curiosity , 
and this the reader expect^ to find, without having to 
refer, ifi every instance, to a work on natural history, 
'j'he habits of the animals on which man feeds ; their pe- 
culiarities, size, slhipc, haunts, country , the mode of 
capture, the fiavour of their flesh, the parts most prized, 
the mode of cookery, — naturally constitute subjects of 
interest to beings who more or less depend on them for 
cxistencij. On tlicse accounts, a short description of the 
habitudes of ^ose that are chiefly used as food shall be 
given. 


ClfASSlPICATION, 

Class I. Mammalia. 


Order I. Man. 

II.* Quadkumana. r« * 

^lonkey. Ape, Baboo]^ — Lemur — Bat. 

III. B^uta. , 

Bloth — \nt«eater — Pangohrf— Earth-hog 
— Armaddlo — Rliinuceros — Elephant — 
Walrus, Manatee 

IV. Fer.®. 

* Seal — Dog, Wolf, Hyaena, Jackal, Fox — 

Lion, Tiger, ^.eopard, Hunting-leopaid, Cat — 
Otter, Sea-otter, Martin,* Weasel — Skunk 
— Bear, Badger, Raccoon, Glihton, Kangaroo 
— Opossum, Wombat — llydgehog. 
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Order V. Glirfs. • 

Porcupine — Guineajpig, Agoi^i — Musk 
ver, Castor Beavef — Rat, Labrador Rftt, IVi- 
clial Rat, Water Rat, Musk Rat, Javan Cavy, 
Spotted Cavy, Ma^land Marmot, Mouse, Lem- 
ming — Marmot — Squirrel — Dormouse — 
, Jerboa. — IPare, Rabbit. 

VJ PXCOKA. 

Camel, Dromedary, Lama, Vicuna — Reindeer, 
Moose, Elk, Stag, Fallow Deer, Roebuck 
WVntelo^e, Nefl-gliau, Chamois — ®oat — • 
Sheep — Ox, BulXilo, Bison, Gnou, Musk Ox. 
Vll. BsLLUAi. 

Hoise, Ass, Wild Ass, Zebra — Hippopotamus 
— 1 apir — Hog, Wild Hkig, Peccary. 

VIII. Cete • • 

• Narwhal — Whalv — Cachalot — Pot pus. 
Dolphin, Beluga or White Dolphin. 

Class 11. Aves. 

Order I. Accipithks. 

*11. PlCVK. 

Parrot — Toucan — Rook, Jay — floller — 
Cuckow 

III. Anseres. 

Swan, Goose, Duck, Teal, Widgeon — Puffaii, 
Penguin — Cormorant, Soland Gkiosc — Gull. 

IV. GHALLiE. • • * • • 

• ^ Flamingo — Heron, Crane, Bittern -*-Curlev\, 

Woodcock^ ^nipc — Rlover — ? Landiail or 
Corncrake — Bubtar^ — Ostrich. 

V. Gallin^e. 

Peacock — • Turkey — Domestic C(9ck, Phea- 
sant* — Grouse, Partridge, Quail. 

VI! Pa^ehss. • 

Domestic Pigeon — Sky-lark — Stirling — 
•Thrush, Fieldfare, Comidon Blackbiid — Stone- 
effatter, Wheatear, ftedtreast, Nf^litingak — 
l^allow, • 

Class 111. Amphibia,^ 

Order I. Reptilia. 

Turtle, JTortoise — Crocodile, Alligator, Li- 
• zarc^ Guana. — Frog, Tdbd. 

II. Seepentia. • 

Boa — ‘Rattlesnake — Viper or Adder. 

D 4 • 
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Clas^'iV. Pisces. 

Order J. Aronf s. < ® 

Eel, Conger Eel — Electrical Gymnot^;— Wolf- 
fish — Sword-lwh. 

II. JuGUIARKb. 

Cod, Haddock, Whiling, Whiting- Pollack, Hake, 

^ Ling, Torsk. 

III. Thoiia(ici. 

John Doiee — Halibut, Plaw’, Sole, Turbot 
— Ilrill, Flounder ^ Perch — Mackerel, Tunny 
— Surmullet" — Gurnard. , *’ 

IV Abdominales. 

Salmon, Salmon Trout, Trout, Smelt — Pike, 
Sea-PAe, Common Mullet — Herring, Pilchard, 

‘ Sprat, Anchovy — Carp, Zcnch, Whitebait. 

V. Branciiiosteoi. *’ 
e Sturgeon. 

VI. CllONnHOPTFllYGU. 

Lamprey — Il'iy# Torpedo — White Shark. 

Class V. Jnsecul 
Class VI. Crustacea. 

('lass VI 1. Testacea. 

These seven classes of animals suggest a division of 
this chapter into so many sections. The last three 
^flosses contjfiii a >{ast number of genera, yet supply so 
little to tlie w^iiits of man that a subdivision of^them 
IS unnecessaiy. <. 

Section I. 

C)ass I. Mammaha. — Carder I. Man. 

It had been long doubted that human lieings, neglecting, 
those feelihgs of respect to the dead which 'seem natural 
to most ^lations, could fec'dSn the remains of their 
fellow-crealiures, fon tlK; mere sake of ,he flesh, and 
without having any other incentivif. It was supposed that 
the cannibal reyels in this detestable banquet to complete 
hir triumph ovei a fallen enemy, or to appease the 
violence of vindictive •fury. The truth is, however, 
incontrovertibly established, that witiiout any such motive 
man will devour man, just as he wduld his ordinary 
food, and often with a higher relish- ; and that feasts of 
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huifian flesh are resorted to as^ujees of animal gratifi- 
cation, without any reference to the revengeful ebullition 
of savage retribution. The*clfnnihal has not Ally his 
farourite parts m the humanjiodyj but he prefers certain 
modes of cookery. He looks forward with pleasure to 
the banquet j and it has been sometimes the deliberate 
object of predatory warfare, in which the conflitt tended * 
less to the sla^hter of enemies than to the capture of 
individuals, wnose^outh and tenderness rendered •thorn 
desirable mdrscls for gralffyin^the unnatuial eficurisiti 
of these ferocious beings. 

That many of the nations of antiquity fed upon this 
revolting diet there is ample te^knony. The ancient 
people of Scytliia*bore the name of anthropophagi, so 
much Vldicted were they to this practice. The 
trygones, the original inhabitantaof Sicily, were caikiiibals, 
and It is recorded of them that they devoured the com- 
paniony of Ulysses. The ancient Gauls had the same 
pnl^ieiisity. Nay, there is evidence that amongst the 
early inhabitants of Ilntain this habit prevailed : 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. v.) declares that the Gauls bor- 
dering on Scythia were exceedingly fierce, and ate men 
like the Britons that inhabit Ins. St.^Jeroine also 
charges a British yationyvith this prtfttice : ht says, quw4 
loquaj (le cccteris nationibus, cum ipse ndolescentulus in 
Gallia viderim Scotejp^ geiitem Brittamcam, humanis 
vesci carnibus, et cum peAiivas porcorum, greges, et 
amientorum, pecudufaque reperiant, pastoru];n nates, et 
fceminariim papillas solere abscindere, et has solas ci- 
borum delirias arbitran St. Jerome died 4 . d. 4*20; at 
this jieriod, therefore, ar British colony in Gaul, if tlys 
be Xhe meah^ig of the passage fjd upon t^flrnan flesh, 
and estec'ined the Jiaunches of men and the breasts ' 
of women tlfb greatest delicacies. 

The Lydians were m all probabiUty* eaters of human 
flesh: at least Cambes, one of their kings, if we arc to 
believe JElian, devoured his own wife. OtJier examples 
will be bf ought forward m the progress of this chapter 

* S Hicrojiymi, Opera Omnia, Par 1609, i 323. 
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Besides revenge avid«^ depraved appetite, oth&r ’in- 
centives are known to occasion cannil^isin : the obvibus 
one of supporting existence under circumstances of 
emergency^ and the very ciyfious one of evincing venera- 
tion lor the dead. The history of this appalling custom 
may be arranged in the following order: — caniiibabsin 
^ through relisli of human flesh ; on account of*famine ; to 
gratify revenge , and through motives of veneration. 

•Thi‘ proofs of the existence of relish for human 
ffesh are* unfortunately nulnerous and convincing. Some 
shocking details have been given by Dapper, in his de- 
scription of the kingilom of Ansico (W estern Africa), ot 
the (lannibal practices ‘of tln‘ natnes. He says they feed 
on human flesh, and luy^epubkc marbi'ts, uhere, in place 
of bo^' and mutton, they hang up the parts of the fiumaii 
body. • They conceive that the circumstance of being an 
enemy wan ants that barbarity, and that they possess a 
right to dispose of their slaves as they would their beasts. 
Thus, when tlicy cannot sell their prisoners of war, titey 
fatten, kiK, and eat them; or else sell them to the butcher. 
Slaves are even found who, weary of life, offer themsehes 
to their masters to be slaughtered, and to serve as food. 
A father feed| without horror on his son's flesh, the son 
ofi that of bis father ; and brothers aipl sisters eat each 
other. This is flie reason that they do not inter, liieir 
dead; the stoinach of the living soryes as their sepulchre, 
and liuinan beings are dev#u®d as soon as they have ren- 
dered their,last sigh,* 

Captain Stedman was assured by a person who trar- 
velled far inio Africa, that he at lengtli came* to a ‘place 
where human legs, arms, and tWghs hung upon wooden 
shambles, aflcjwerc exj|ose<J for sale like butcjjifirs* meat at 
Leadenhall market + • 

The following dreadful account is given Mr. Earle 
of a New Zealand /east witnessed by him, during his 
resicfence tliere in 1 827 On a spot of rising ground, 
just outside the village, we saw a mau preparing a native 

• t 

• Dpsinption ile I’Afriqup, traduite du dc (yDapper, p 338. 

f Narrative, ii. i'tr? 
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ovenj: a hole is made in the tjfownd, and liot stones 
are put within it, and then all^is^covered vp close^ As 
we approached, we saw evident signs of the murder 
w'hfth had been perpetrated ; bloody mats were strewed 
around, and a boy was standing by them actually 
laughing : Ijc pyt his Anger to his head, an^l then 
pointed towards- a bush. I approached the bush, and 
tJiere discoveil'd. a human head (that of a young and 
pretty girl).-~Wc rAH towvds the tire, and therg sfoo(t, 
a man occupied in a way few# would wisli to see. lie 
was preparing the four quarters of a human body for a 
feast: the large bones having been takefi out, were thrown 
aside ; and the flesh being compressed, he was in*flio 
act of forcing it into thc^ oven.* While wx* stood 
transfixed by this terrible sight, a large dog which ‘lay 
before the fire rose up, seized the bloody head, andwSlked 
off with It into the bushes, no doubt to bide it there for « 
ariotljer inc«il * The man completed his task with the 
most perfect composure, telling us at the same time that 
the repast w'ould not be ready for some hours Mr 
Karle was afterwards informed, that human flesh re- 
(piired a greater numliei of hours to cook than any other , 
that if not done enough, it was very tough ^ but when 
sufficiently cooked, 4t was»as tender as paper.*** 

Th(?4utest information w’e have on this snJyect is the 
relation oi Mrs. Guard, •t^hos^ hushaml was commander 
of a ship WTecked on one of the South Sea islands. This 
lady, her two children, afnd nine seamen were made pn- 
Honers. She had received several wounds on the head 
from tlieir tSmahaw'ks, from which the hloBd flowed 
rapidly. They voraciousfy heked aip the bl^od; and 
when*it ceased to flow attempted*to cnake an tncision in 
her tlyoat to (^btain a* further supply. She remained 
amongst them, in the gieatcst misery, foriy'veral months, 
during which she saw the natives cut* up and eat the 
sailors whom they had captured^ occasionally bringing 
Borne picccp of the tiesh to her, ayd inviting her to 
partake of it with* thgin. After many perilous escapes, 

* Narrativcofa ItcMdcnce in New Zealand, pp 144 IhG. 
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slie and her two c4ulv^«^en were delivered up by these 
savagp to he'* husbancj • * - 

Epicuiesin human flesh differ as much in their pre- 
ference of paits, as ordinary epicures do in the ilelicious 
mgrsels of animals usually brought to table. The New 
Zealaudeis prefer the entrails. ‘ The inhabitants of New 
(Caledonia avowed, to those persons who came iii search of 
the unfortunate La Pei ouse, a great partiality to liuman 
^ flesh , they pieferred the mus(?les. A*r. Aiulerson informs 
us that among the Battas, a nation of Sumatra, some are 
of such brutal and depraved habits, that from custom 
they could not rclfsh ai» > othei food than human flesh. 
“^The rajah of Tan^i Jawa, one of the most powerful and 
independent Batla chiefs, iPlie doe*? not cat human flesh 
every <iay is afflicted with a pain in bis stomach, and will 
eat notlimg else. He orders one of his slaves (when no 
enemies can be procured, nor ciimuials, for execution) to 
go out to a distance, and kill a man now and then, which 
serves him for sometime; the meat being cut into slices, 
put into joints of bamboo, ami deposited in the earth for 
several days winch softens it. The parts usually pie- 
feired, however, by cpicuics aic the feet, hands, ears, 
navel, lips^ tongue, and eyes t A stout ferocious- 
looking lellow, with muscular bandy legs, came in as I 
w^as conversing on the subject of cannibalism, «rtd w^as 
pointed out to me as a ce^lebrated marksman and 
man-eater: he gave flie (he following lion id details 
of cannibalism. He said that )oung men wire soft, and 
their flesh w'atery. The most agreeable and delicate 
eating whs that of a man whose hair Tiad iTegun to 
tui n grey.’’ Ahovt half a century since, certain gipsies, 
brought tfl trial im^IIfliigary, were coimctid ot taiini- 
balism. They confessed that they murdered three 
people, and tVisted on their bodies at a mairiage festival. 
They declared ‘’that they preferred the body of a 
person of l() or 18 ytars of age. Notwithstanding the 
respect showm by, the Hindoos tof animal hfe, there is 
a sect of them who arc said to cat human bodies. The 

Timos New&pai>er, lbJ5 f Mishion lo bunfatra, p J Ibid p 122 
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resi^lt of the experience of ilieso cannibal epicures, 

IS that the human* brain is thg most delicious morsel 
of their unsocial banquet.* bunng the famineVhich 
]V^vailcd amongst the crew oi an Englisli ship burnt on 
sea in 1 7 ^ 27 , they were compelled to support nature by 
eating partg of their d^ad companions, and ^Jrniking ^ 
their blood, each dead body* furnishing about a pint. 
The only pa*rt •which they could relish was the heart. 

It IS stated jj^y Ste^ian, yn the authority of ai^ dfiicCr 
who had the curiosity to tagte human flesh cooked by 
some Gcingo negroes, that “ it was not inferior to some 
kinds of beef or pork.” I’he opinion«of the ancients was 
that the taste of human fleiHi moiJV resembled that of 
jioik. diahn},) * * • 

From all thest* statements it appears that human ^esh 
is not very different from some other kinds ; that td those 
who have got over the moral disgust of such food, it is, 
not^only not inferior, but has recommendatory qualities 
that render it a kind of debcacy. '’J'he following in- 
stances from Herodotus show that even those ffy whom 
human flesh is eaten for the first tune, and are not aware 
of the kind of meat on which they feed, do not perceive 
any difference between it and flesh to winch they have been 
accustomed. They are valuable facts, *t)ecaube*as far as f 
kno>^,^hey are the only instances of th^kipd on record. 

Cyaxares, king ol‘ Media, emplo^Qd as huntsmen some 
Scythians so skilful with the bbw that on one occasion 
only they returned frara the field unsuccessful. The 
king treating them contumcliously, they in resentment 
cut up a l!by, cooked his flesh in tlie manner of their 
usual gamCj and served^it up to the table oj the kin^. 
C’ytfxares an 4 his guests actually«ate his flesh without 
perceiving tlje difference, although he had been in daily 
habit of using the game supplied him. J^’herc is another 
relation also in the same author, whfth, harrowing ^ it 
18, evinces this resemblance of Aaste. Astyages, son of 
Cyaxares, and last king of Media, ip order to revenge the 
deception practS»ed,on him by Harpagus in saving the 

* roT')ei’> Oni'n* il Mimoi-fc, i Cj”. 
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infant Cyrus, whoin^^hfcjcine; had ordered hurt to destroy, 
invited IIarpi|"us to a scupper, and d' sircd that he would 
send iTis son to remain with Cyrus, now a growing-up 
youth. Jlarpagus apjieaW at supper accorrlingly , and 
having eaten heartily, without ]>erceiving any peculiarity 
of his fgod, Astyagos inquired if he relished his dish, to 
Avhich the forinci replied in the affirmative. The 
servants then, oheying a signal, presented Karpaguswith 
af covered vessel containing tjie heac}, hands, and feet of 
hi^ son, (lesinng him to fepiove the cover and help him- 
self as h(' pleased. On opening the vessel, he ludield 
the remains of his«on , hut restiained his feelings. As- 
tyaa,es asked if he kfibw n’hat game he had eaten. He 
rephefl tliat he did, and was i]<eased with it, as it w;as done 
hy tke king He, howovei, aftei wards proved how far he 
was })seas('il hy the ample vengeance w Inch he took. 

To the examples already adduced of the piefcrence 
given hy some nations to human flesh as food, the fol- 
lowing need only he added — Mr. Anderson says that 
one or iwo Battas mentioned to him their having 
jiartaken of human flesh repeatedly, and expressed their 
anxiety to enjoy a similar feast upon some of the 
enemy. Tlqs, they said, was their principal inducement 
ibr engagkig in the seivice of the sultan.” Another 
boasted of liav lug drunk the blood as it flowed wariri'-from 
the veins of fiis wif^’t scducei, w^hose head he cutoff. 

Stednian relates that a ship’s crew and their captain 
being captured by the negroes o^' Gieat Drcwiii, about 
30 miles north of the river St. Andrews, they w^ere all 
cut to pieces and salted, in order that no part of such 
valuable food should Jk* lost. * 

Cannibalism, altl^pupfJi always calculated to exxJite 
horroi, is divested of atrocity when it is resorted to 
in the last agonip of starvation, unless accompanied by 
miq-dcr. Al'hcn thi principle of .self-preservation comes 
into full operation, all social relations seem to be dis- 
solved, and there is no act which men will not commit in 
ordei to pi eserve existence. In almost bll the instances 

TTorc’il !ib J f 
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on i:ecord, where a iiumlier of j^sifhs have been reduced 
to the last extremity of hungOTj^hey, hoWevei, i}fit only 
relieved the cravinp;s of nature by feeding on their mi- 
serable companions who hatt already fallen victims to 
the horrors of their situations, but in order to obtain a 
new supply^ have dispensed with adherence to€he laws • 
of God and man by conimitttng murder, and at a time 
when ariothe*r flawn would probably call them before 
their Maker,, to answer for»an gffence badly disgisised b^ 
the fairness of the process by wdiich the fatal lot w as 
draw’n. 

It IS not the province of man t(^ jHonounce judgment 
on the ethics of his fellow -creature, in the last extremities 
of star^wtion, when the feetings ai'e rendered obtuse and 
the intellects feeble by a situation which, perhaps^ hone 
can apjireciato but those who have felt its influence. 
The history of sj^puTceks, sieges, and famine, aflbrds* 
amiJe testimony mat tlie repugnance of civilised man to 
human flesh is generally overcome by the cravings of 
nature. An exlubition of this fact, on a lamentable 
scale of magnitude*, is to be found in the fatal expedition 
of the French into Uussui, under Napoleon. During 
their retreat, when the su])ply of hor^flesh •failed, these, 
miserable spectre!? df a oiiffe noble army, protected against 
the mSSbry of a severe w'liiter only Jiy the i«gs of their 
former trappings, craw'Bng over the frozen snow by the aid 
of staves, tbcir muskets lieing aCandoned, often fed upon 
the half-broiled bodie^^ of their wretched coflipanions, 
who, a fit of insanity, had thrown themselves into the 
fires kindlea for the pi^poscs of w^armth. * Squatting 
down on tlui ground, they relieved»the pangstof famine 
tor another 2^ hours ; when, tJicir turn* it became 
their lot to svyrrender their lean and withered bodies, to 
supply the wants of others. Nay, we are informed by 
General Segur, that the soldiers rusheef round the dyiflg, 
and frequently waited not for ttieir last breath before 
they comnienced^devouring them. The case of one poor 
fellow deserves notioe. He had both his legs broken in 
an engagement, and had fallen unnoticed amongst the 
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dead. The body of a^horce, embowelled by a shell, 
was at® first hio asylum.' Afterwards, the muddy water 
of a ravme into which lie had rolled, and the putrefied 
flesh of the dead served Tor fifty days as diessing tor 
his wounds and food for the sujiport of his languishing 
• existei^cib. • The narrative of Lebaunio gives instances 
of similar horrors. 

^ TJie mad project of Napoleon occasioaeil less misery 
<10 his r.riny, than the no^less* insane^xpeditjon ofCatn- 
byses dul to Ethiopia. The wretched soldiers of Na- 
poleon devoured the bodu's of their comrades, who 
ha<i already sunk un^^r thi^ir sufferings, but the IVrsisms, 
after devouring all their IxMsts of bi|rthcn, were obliged 
in the desert santls orArabia to ilcciinate the hvrig, and 
m coj^l blood to slaughter tlieir companions in arms, like 
cattle, to satisfy the cravings of nature . and thus ended 
‘ the expedition of this madman. learn from Po- 

lybius, that the mercenaries in the pay of the 
thagimaiis were reduced to such extremities by famine 
that tlioy Were forced to feed on trie prisoners and sla>es, 
all of whom they detoXired. 

l>uring the siege of Pans by Ileniy IV .S(),000 
•persons <lp*A of famine in One month The miseiable 
citizens attempted to make a kind of nounshment from 
the bones cK’ the di^d, which being bruised .inhlxiiletl 
aftbided a sort of Jtlly. ^ But thfs unnatural diet oeca- 
sioned eM*n a more spmly death. It is relateil and at- 
tested b/ the most authentic tes\iinony that one woman 
actuall) muidcred and devoured her own child. The same 
tragedy was enacted at the sie[je of Jerusalem : such was 
the famiiR* that human flesh was commonjy eaten, and 
mothers ate their children. In the year*<)l','>, diirhig a 
famine at liagdad, even punishment could not restrain 
])ersons from devouring children Dunng the famine 
of Samaria, b c. 89*>, mothers ate their chiltlren. J 
An appalling accouftt of feeding on human flesh is 
given by the poet Spencer in his cles^iption of one of 


• riii^s’aM Cx;|M*<lilu>n n I W) Cl'i 
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thtf famines of Irdaiul. We l»vp heard of the feasting 
of jackals and hyamas <Jn thejutrid refiains of corpses 
which they scratch out of their graves ,* but tliis was ac- 
•titally done by the imserahlefclrish, ujrgt'd by irresistible 
necessity. The following ia his pathetic statement. 
Speaking of the people of Munster, he says, '^’{^eywere. 
brought to* such wretchedness, as that any stoii^ heart 
W'ould have«n\pd the same. Out of every corner of the 
woods and glynnei^ they gone creeping forth ujorT thtjr 
hands, for flieir legs could lyif hcarc them ; they looked 
like anatomies of death ; they bpake like ghosts crying 
out of their grav(‘s; they did eate the dead carrions, 
happy lhat could Ifindc^lhcm ; yea, and* one 

afiother soone aftef, in|piTft;ch as •the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves ; and if* they 
found a plot of uater-ciT^ses oi shamrocks, the/e they 
flocked as to a feasl for the time.’" * • 

, iiut p<’rhaps the most extraordinary instance on rc- 
cor!l of canmbalMn, arising from starvation, is that of 
th(‘ Thdian c.»pti\es, relaU*d h) Petrus de Osma (1,0/58), 
lio, ^or ai t of other food, actually cut off the calves of 
thtir oi\ n l('gs; and having bi oiled them, devoured them. 

('aiinibalism from a vindictive motive, otice so gene- 
ral aim I’g^'t sa\a^' nations, still exists, notwTthstanding 
the jjrugii'ss of (diii.stianity. Perhaps ho ^ivhere was it 
practi‘‘’ed with more •old-bloodod,'and as may be said 
curious haibarity, than amongst the Brazilian savages 
in time of war. AfUg- a sanguinary fight, conducted 
with amazing animosity and fury, the prisoners were 
came/T aw^a^, and subjected to cxtraordinar)P treatment, 
apparently kind, hut mitigated by a diaboligal motive. 
APh**!! the *pMsoncr arrived af the village,* hia captors 
made^him erj out Here I am, come to be your meat.” 
Out came the whole population He was delivered over 
to the w omen, who beat him with thftir fists, pulled^his 
lieard, naming at each blow slam friend, and then 

half strangled him* with edids. jk woman then ap- 
proached, and w^th^ bit of broken glass scraped ofi'his 

* Spcuicr'ti \lbw of the State of Irelarid, JGJ.J, p 72. 
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eyebrows, and, if sh^ (^juld. Ins beard. They then 
compelled him Jo dance to their singigg,* 

They* next majJc preparations for the feast ; but 
while these were going on tfec prisoner was fed with the 
most delicate viands: nay the captor gave his sister 
or his daughter to linn for a* wife. Should there 
any progeny resulting /roin this marriage, it was 
considered entirely with reference to tlij: father, and 
sooner^or latent was raurdered^and devoured. t 
*A drinking feast then cOrainenced, at which the pri- 
son(‘f partook of tlie potations. lie was afterw'ards 
mocked and insulted ; lu‘ retorted, by boasting of the 
mimhers of their fathers, atid sons he had ^j^rdered. 

» Stones were tlum placed hesjd#him, sfnd he was told to 
revenp^* his death before he died, which lie often Sid to 
tlieir cc»t. The fire at which he was to be roasted U’as 
Igndlod Ix'fore liini , and he who held the fatal club 
advanced, .saying Lo’ here am 1, who am about to kill 
thee, because thou and thy people have killed many^of 
our brethren and devoured them.” The jirisoner re- 
plied, It is the chance of life; my friends are many, and 
they will take vengeance for me.” The club-man then 
stunned him, gr at one blow knocked out his brains. 

•lnstantly*thc bodj' was seized by l]ie women they 
dragged it to the lire, scalded it, and skinned it 
wife forced out a teajj^and endeavoured to get the fiist 
mouthful. The arms and legs being cut oft‘, four 
women took eacli a limb, and danijpd aliout. The trunk 
being split, the intestines were left to the women, who 
boiled and ate them in broth: the head was* also their 
share, hut the tonguq and biahis w^erc allotted to the 
children, wh* were aly svicared with blood.* I'he cld 
women presided at these feasts ; they stood by the flesh 
while roasting, aiijl caught the fat as it fell, ficking their 
fingijrs. Out of the anus and tlngh-hones they made 
flutes ; the teeth were sffung into necklaces, and the 
skull was used as a drinking cup. So ended the tragedy J 

• Southey'M HisL of Br.iril, i 186 • 

fDcLcry, en la icirudu lSri8il,1578. t Southey H st of Brazil 
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A jesuit found an extremel^ olfl Brazilian woman at 
the point of death.* He inquired whethef tlieie was any 
kind of food she could take, suggesting sugar, or a niouth- 
fril of some European delicacy. ‘^Ah!" said she, ‘'my 
stomach goes against every thing. There is but one thing 
uhicli 1 thmk 1 could touch: if I had the liftle hand 
of a little tepder boy, I think I could pick the little 
tender bones , But, woe is me ! there is nobody to g 4 > oyt 
and shoot om* for ifie • • • • 

Some of the chief atrocifSes of the Brazilians have 
lx.'en noticed by otlicr travellers m South America. 
Pedro de C’leca declares that* it w^s a practice to, eat 
the children borne to them^by their lemale captives, and 
also to give wives to the male captives, in order that the 
jirogeny might lie fattened and eaten. He furtlu*r i^rms 
that human flesh was expos'd in the shambles for sale. 

The following account is from the North American 
Review', April lfl27,p.372. — “ Thcrcis a horrible insti- 
tution among some Indian tnbes, which lurnishei a pow- 
erful illustration of their iiever-tunng love of vengeance. 
It IS called the rnan-eating society, and it is the duty 
of its associates to devour such prisoners as are preserved 
and delivered to them for that purjxiae. ^Aiymemberw 
of this society IjelTmg to a particular ftimily, and the 
ilicadJiTl inheritance descends to all^their clTiIdren, male 
and female Its duties canno^be (dispensed with, and 
the sanctions of religion are added to the obligations of 
immemorial usage. TRe feast is considered a solemn 
cerernciny, a^which the whole tribe is collectq|:l as actors 
or spectators. The misemble victim is fastened to a stake 
and burned •at a slow fire, w’llji all the refylbments of 
cruefty w^hich*savage ingenuity can*invent. There is a 
traditionary riCual, wfiich regulates, with revolting pre- 
clusion, the whole course of procedure aj tflese ceremonies. 
The institution has latterly declined ; but we know 
those who have s^n and related to us the inciclenU 
which ocewred qp these occasions, vfhen white men were 
sacrificed and cons^ed." 

* Southey’s Hist^of Brazil. 
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A shocking instance dP cannibalism, perpetrated as a 
barbaroys reverge, by a rpinparativeiy civilised nation 
of antiquity, is descnlx^d by iKlian. Dionysius, the 
second tyrant of Sicily, aftc^ the successful rebellion bP 
his brother-in-law Dion, fled to Locri, a town in Italy, 
•on the Adriatic Sea. He here commenced a new series 
ot villanies, and numbers cf the young damsels of the 
ritjr fell victims to his brutal propensities." On a re- 
vtrse of'his fortune, their relations “cveiig^'d them by 
violating his wnfe and daughters. They then mur- 
dered them, cut the flesh from their bones, devoured it, 
and jnilverised the llbiy*' in mortars. The ferocious bar- 
barity of the revimge was in kc'eping with its iiyustice. 

Amongst the }latta<, a nation of f>innatra, as we arc 
inforhied by Sir Stamfoid Uaffles, certain offences arc 
jmnished with a sanguinary and barbarous vindictiveness 
lhat shocks human nature. The offender is not only eaten, 
but eaten ali\e, with pepper and salt, cither raw- or after 
his flesh, has been broiled ’ The following is the process, 
performed in cold blood . — The victim is tied to a stake, 
wnth hi8 arms extendi ; the party collect in a circle 
around him ; and the chief gives the order to commence 
fating. 'Phf chietenem), or the party injiued, has the 
first selectmn ; and after he h.1^ cut (tfF Ins slice, others 
cut off piecec, according to then taste and fancy*, "until 
all the flesh is devov^fod. The heArt is a favourite part ; 
but “the palms of thc^aiuls and the soles of the feet 
are the d^ieacies of epicures • ” the blood is drunk from 
bamboos. This kind of puiiishinent is adjudged to 
adultery, midnight robliery, ^eacherous attacks, and 
some otliet offences « A prisoner taken m ,war is eaten 
iinmcdiatel), and on^th^ spot. '\Vhether‘dead or abve, 
he is equally eaten , and it is even ifsual to ({rag the bodies 
from the grave»> and eat the flesh. It is the practice 
nof to kill the victim till the whole of his flesh has been 
eaten, should he live so*long. Sir Stamford Raffles adds, 
that independently af the desire of fevenge, which may 
be supposed to exist amongst the psmcinals, about half 
the people present at thej^east fat the'flesh with a relish ; 
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human flesh being considered ffteftrable to cow or bull- 
beef, or hOf^.* 

^The following is the statement given by Mr. Marsdcii 
of this horrible tragedy amongst tiie Battas: — The un- 
happy object, whethei prisoner of war or malefactor^ is 
tied to a stake ; the jK*oplc assembled throw th8ir lances • 
at him ; anj w'lien mortally* wounded, they run up to 
him as if in a Vansport of passion, cut pieces fropi tjie 
body, dip tlmm in 1 dish (tf saU and lemon-juic('f slightly 
hroil them, and swallow ih^m with savage enthusiasm. 
Instances have boon know ii wrherc, with barhanly still ag- 
gravaled, they tear the fl^^sh ijrgm the caicass with 
their mouths.'f , ^ ^ 

"i'lu* account given by Sir Stamford Raffles was^de- 
ri>ed from a number of Batta chiefs, collected f(*r the 
puriiose of inquiring into this very subject- 

A rajali told Mi. Anderson ( Mission ^ 1826*) that ft 
mafl hail liecn eaten in five minutes ; the pieces of his 
flcsli had been shared amongst numlHTS of w^a^riors, as 
cakes amongst children, lie was informed by the Tii- 
niungong, married to the daughter of the lujrih of 
Scantar, that cannibalism is quite common in Sumatra. 

.'il.j.) d’he heads jf people kiUed in'vvar arc rc(i- 
kone^^ valuable property, and are sold tp the relations at 
thirty or forty dollars , each. The fact of human flesh 
being eaten with pepper and sal|, is confirmed by Beaulieu. 

CaunibaliMri through veneration is certainly a most sin- 
gular practice, and arises from habits of thought not 
easily^ uiidiirstood. To subject the rcTnains of a friend 
or relative to the proceps which the food undergoes in 
tlie;alimenftq;y canal, is, wher^wi? considerate results, a 
curious mode of pajing respect tS his memory : yet, as 
this*practice»has obtained m all ages, it must have some 
foundation m nature. According to Herodotus, it was 
tlie custom of the Issedones, a nation of Scythia, vt^hen 
a father died to a§ einble bis relations. They brought 
cattle with the*[i, which, being kiHed, the flesh was cut 
• 

• Memoir of Sir Stnrnrord UnMe*, b) Jus Widow, 1830, pp 452 484 
t Mar«<len’# Sumatra, p OOU « 
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in pieces along witl» teat of the deceased^ and 
Ix'ing ^ixed, %hey com'ncnced eating it. The skull^ 
after being well cleaned, was gilded ; and was ever a^ter 
used as a sacred cup at the commemorative annual 
festival observed by tlie son. Other nations of Scythia 
• gilded the inside of the skulls of their enemies, and made 
ilnnking cups of them : th*e skins were tanned for cloaks ; 
for Herodotus says the tanned human* skin excels all 
pthcrs >*1 whiteness and ^^nlliAiicy. < 

According to the same'* author, the Massagetes, a 
powerful people inhabiting a legion east of the river 
Araxes, ibd not fiif a.certain limit to human life ; but 
when any one was advanced in years, aU his neighbours 
as>»em])le<l and killed him, and with him all his cattle, 
then cooking the flesh .dl together, they feasted on it, and 
this tliey deemed th(' happiest of deaths. One who died 
•■of disease they did not devour, but buried liim, thinking 
the^ great! st public misfortune had befallen him, inas- 
much a^, It w'as not his lot to be immolated. 

The Padteans, an Indian nation, adopted a similar 
jiractice. Herodotus says, when any one laboured under 
iliscase, whether man or w'omaii, the nearest relatives or 
jiiost famili4.r fnepds killed him , professing, as their 
motive, that if tlie jierson vveie wasted by disease his 
Heah would be unfit for food. It was common 'to find 
a sick man denyinpf himself to' be ill, but liis friends 
being of a contrary opinion, killed and feasted u])on 
him. Thus also when a woman was ill, her nearest le- 
latives followed the same practice as the men. Who- 
ever attained old age, they al^o killed and devoured . 
but this hrppened to few ; for the generality falling into 
some malady, were put to death. With sbrnc otlief In- 
dians It was the rule not to take life from anything that 
Jiad breathed , if anyone of their iiumhor fell sick, he went 
forth to some desert place, and there laid himself down, 
nor did they think more of him, whether dead or sick. 

This considerate attention on tlie partof the relatives 
of the sick person might be very amiable. Its amount is 
simply murdering a man lest he slibuld die a natural 
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doath^ and thus prevent his fec^ving the posthumous 
honour of sepultift’e in the stoaiachs of fiis friends, 
^Yet ivS a curious fact, that up to the present hour a 
custom still obtains, am ongit some tribes of India, much 
resembling that reported by Herodotus to have existed 
there 2,SOO years ago. It is stated in Dr. Sj^-y’s worlf 
on India, tjiat it is the cuslfimof a tribe of Goands, who 
resiile in the tiills of Oomercuntuo, to cut the tlytiaj of 
an) person^f theh* fami^ who is attacked by afiy ilJiiass 
from which there is no chiftice of recovery. They then 
collect the whole of their relations and friend.^, and feast 
upon the body. In like Tiiitjinerp^en a person arrives 
at a gieat age, ai^l has ^'coine feeble, he is similarly 
operafr^rl iijion, and the various members of the family 
asu'iTible for the like jnirpose. These people^^o not 
coiiskUt cutting the throats of tbcir sick relations or aged 
parents any sin ; but, on the contrary, an act acceptabfl* 
to^heir deities, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing 
to their whole race.* This view of the pioust tendency 
of murder has been taken by soveral other eastern na- 
tions Jonas Han way relates that the Miitgrehans held it 
apiece of charity to murder the the sick when past re- 
oo\ery, for by so doing they are frc^l front their misery 
i\inoTigst the *Batta nation of Sumatra, also, tlio 
piactice prevails of devouring them relatioffis, when they 
are old or infirm. I?ay, this^is smnetimes done hy the 
particular desire of the person chiefly concerned, wfio 
invites his near relations to the feast On this subject. 
Dr teydci^ says, '^Marsdenconfincs their cannibalism to 
two cases, — thatof perstns condemned of crimes, and that 
of j)risonei»s. of war, but th^ ifiemselve^^leclare that 
they frequently eat their own relStions, when aged and 
infifni, and «hat not so much to gratify ihc'ir appetite •as 
to perform a pious ceremony. Thus, 'when a man be- 
comes infirm and weary of the world, he is said to ihvite 
his own children to cat him, ifi the season when salt and 
limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree, round which 
his friends and offspring assemble ; and as they shake 
• Modern 1837 
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the tree, join in a fiifieftfl dirge, the import of whicdi 
^ the season iS come, iho fruit is *ripe, and it/ 
descend.* The victim descends, and tliose that #1 
nearest and dearest to hftn deprive him of life, &na 
devour his remains in a solemn banquet. This is tni^ 
• account •f the Battas themselves *** ' • 

The following lines frdln an amatory ijoem, written 
originally in the Sayer verse in which Malay romanc(?s 
%re roimiosed, afford a tqieciliien of*rathei>a suspicious 
kind of rapture : — • 

Ilor flKurr' like those of a st.itue, or scenic Hgiire, 

Her toreiieacSiike tlie new moon m its first da\ , 

, Her L>ebrows •itrvcd» au f.iir — 1 could dL\uut her f 

Previously to the £onqiicsit of Mexico, the Zera- 
poall^ris offered human sacriliccs; after wdiich, cutting 
the bodies into portions, tliey were solil to the people as 
sacred food. The unfortunate beings who were to 'I'e 
sarrificed wore often jireviously fed in cages, as w e fasten 
poultry in coops. 

To tHe foregoing sources of catinibalisin might h , 
added another, but that its occurrence is so rare as scarcely 
to warrant its adnu‘'Sion as such, as it seems rather to 
cifnstitute a disease or niadiiess. The following instance 
•f U IS singfdar, aiidMreadful to^oiitem plate. It was the 
case of a man, aged about thirty, who from his infancy 
experienced a piessiyp necessity tt^feed on putrid human 
fleslL He used to glide ciito tlie cemeteries, scrape tlie 
dead froui^tlieii graves, cut off t^e flesh, and hide it in 
lioles 111 store for the calls of his disgusting hunger. 
His appetifc.*, however, was moderate as <b quantity. 
This habit lasted for^ twenty fears, when he first at- 
tempted homicide. §uch is the state to vllich mental 
perversion may i educe our unhap]i^ race. I 

It is said that^ the eating of human flesh, even with 
a vi^'w of satisfying tlie cravings of intense hunger, ge- 
nerates in a very shorl' yme A peculiar ferocity of dis- 
position wliich extinguishes all love of social order and 
discipkne. Whether this proceeds from moral or 

• Anuitic Researchcn, x 202. f IbitL p 18 a 
t Andral. sec Lancet^ Nu 4i)2. 
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causes does not appear,*^ both vievs may he de- 
eded. That cairtiibahsm sboild act dAriment^lly on 
the human character^ in a moral point of view, lias pro- 
JEWifelity on Its side. There fs something bo revolting 
in the idea of converting the stomach of the living into 
the tomb of the dead ; so* atrocious in tlie act of violently 
ot treacherously dissolving thft connection of a fellow- 
creature with* idl that he liolds dear in this worli^* so 
^elfish in tli^ desire of sustain mg one's own ^ife byk 
sacrificing that of another who has not aggressed,— that 
even some cannibal nations have a dc'testation of their 
own offen ce. ( ’onscious of the chariy t^r wliich it imprints 
on their nature, t^^ey dread and distrust each otht*r ; 
every ose suspects and is susjiected ; and this general 
feeling of insecurity destroys tlie sympathies of huftian 
nature, and resolves society into insulated individuals, 
selfish, cruel, treacherous, and rapacious as the tiger. • 
(}fi the other hand, there are circumstances which 
render it probable that, at least sometimes, th% causes 
which induce this ferocity of character are physical. On 
the emergencies in question, human flesh is generally 
eaten raw ; for the circumstances an* such as not to 
admit the use of fire. Now it is kn^wii thftt dogs fed • 
on raw meat liecorrte moi^; than ordinarily fierce , and 
this eifllbdient has often been resorted to witlf that object 
in view. Analogy w’oflid therefore^suggest that man 
might be similarly affected by*siniilar treatment, and 
tlie facts observed corre^iond with the suggest fon. 

It mfiy be the truth that both moral and physical 
causes often concur in the phenomenon. It is sfioeking to 
think, yet it jnust be admitted as trtie, that a* kind of • 
unna^ral epiciflrism is brought into operation, which the 
wretched subjeipt of it il far from Innng inclined to resist. 

It IS the opinion of the Southern Indians ahout Hudson’s 
Bay, says Mr. Ileame, that when any*of the tribe ha^e 
been driven to the necessity' of erfting human flesh, 
become so fynd of it ihat tw perhon w saf*^ in their c(^m~ 
pany. And though athey nevei; ffeed on this hornd re- 
past but when tbivcn^ to it 1;^ necessity, yet those 
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who have made shunned, universally detested 

and ^equentiy murdcNrcd slily. I'*have seen such per- 
sons : a smile never graced their countenances, while 
the eye most expressively 8 ])oke the dictates of the heart, 
and seemed to say. Why do you despise me for my mis- 
fortunes* ? '^rhe period is probably not far distant when 
you may be driven to the like necessity.* The un- 
natyral relish which the luifortunatc pcison has acquired 
•for hihrian flesh, and tjie conscioiisness ©f Ins having 
become detestable on that account, may both coincide 
in depraving his character, 

111 conclusion,^ It may be observed that tliere are 
fibuiidant proofs, ancient and modern^ tliat men have at all 
times devoured men ; and ifiat in many couiitrios human 
fleffh was preferred as being a superior quality of food. 
In tile savage state, before lehgion, inoiahty, or civil- 
isation hafl any influence in lefining man’s notions, 
there was nothing to deter him from a banquet trdneh 
pleased his palate, gratified his revenge, and saved him 
the trouble of the chase. 

l*erliaps the reader may not clioose to go the length 
of agreeing with Lord Monboddo, who declares hiscon- 
vietioii that all ,qations have at some time or another 
been catinihals ” t Yet as ^^e lia\‘i^ positive e\id('nce 
that in so* many T»arts of Kiirope, Asia, AfPfr.i, and 
Aineiica, both Nonh and Soutlf, as well as in many of 
the islands scattered over the globe, cannibalism i^as prac- 
tised, thb universality of the petition can only be denied 
on the grounds of (he historical evidence being i\pt quite 
complete.* Of these interru{\^ioiis in the concatenation 
of proofs, those pcrsoim may avail themselves uho are 
anxious to defend (Siei? species from thiS stigma. * 

vOrder II. Quaduumana, 

• Stmifv . — Webavc now to consider those animals that 
are used as food froiti the order qundi nmana, or four- 
haiideil ; the first fiamily of which bompnse'i tlie Simitp, 
or monkeys, apes, and baboons. In tins family we find 

• Hcarnc's Journey, p 34 ^ f Origin, Ac of Language, i 209, 
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approximations in various degr^s to the human species ; 
and in some instaitces so sinking is th^ rebein^lance, 
thajb on this and other grounds the learned but ec- 
centric Lord Monlioddo has defended the argument that 
mankind and the simiie tribe are descended from the 
same origin. He conceived that the ouran-outjng is of • 
the same species as man ; and*relying on the statements 
of certain travellers, he believed that there were in the 
world races of meip who s*iU r^'tained their tails#* Tliik 
negroes go a step further : tliey believe monkeys to bt' a 
tribe of men who are too lazy to occupy themselves with 
legitunate industry, and hence lead i^vf^rantaiuldishonest 
life. In parts of Ilipdostan tliey have a better repute, and 
aie gruUfied with something like dtvine honours. These 
social animals live in communities, and make themsdves 
houses, Ihey resent injuries, make wai, associate in 
troopr, arm themselves with sticks and stones, and fight • 
desjwratoly When hurt, they moan and cry. Dampier 
says tliat when he has shot at one, and broken a 1^ or an 
arm, he has pitied the poor creature, to see it look at and 
liandle the broken limb, and turn it from suit' to side. 
AV'hen jileased they are frolicsome, imitative, and mis- 
chievous* they take a deep interest everj^ thing, and, 
their curiosity is ohPrusive^nd impertinent. Tliey evince 
much jJkrental affection. 7’he society of man is greatly 
enjoyed by them, and file beauty ot\)ur ladies is beheld 
by no means with indifference by them. Pliny tells us 
that Mutianus affirmed ^le saw apes play at sclbe game 
like cln;ss. The negroes of (luinea are firmly persuaded 
that they can speak, but Refrain from doing so lest they 
should be ra^dc to work. When Agathocles undertook • 
his expedition ^nto Higher Africa, tie entereJ a country 
aliounJing witii apes, 5nd lie came to three cities called 
PitheciiR«j,orthoCitiesof Apes. The apes iffere worshipped 
as gods, and came into the houses, and fook meat and pit)- 
visions without disturbance; iiitioever killed one was 
sure to losii hia life, hs one who bad not veneration for 
the divinities. t Arf'cordiiig to Herodotus, apes were 
* Or'gin, Ac ot Language, vol i ^ t Died. Sic xx. 3 
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they differently treated by the Gyzantes, a Lybian 
natiop ; the^ abounded in the mountains, and when 
captured were always eaten. Balloons, the most /dis- 
gustingly ugly of the whole family, are nevertheless 
great admirers of licauty, and are subject to the passions 
of both love and jealousy. It is the young and hand- 
some of the females of iur species that become the ob- 
jects of the tender jiassion. Should tlib lady, insensible 
< of lief lover s devotion, diot^ a preference to some human 
admirer, the jealousy of *his ugly ri\al is immediaudy 
excited, and his fury becomes ungovernable. Mi. l*en- 
ri^int rt bites that a, footman who brought a young girl to 
see a dog- faced baboon, lu order t(‘ase the animal, 
kissed and hugged her/' The baboon, in a rage, 
caught hold of a (juart pewter vessil, and threw it with 
such foree and so sure an aim, that had not the man's 
hat and wig lessened the force of the stroke, his scull must 
have been fractured. « 

Son e of the si mi a; have been known to drink wine, 
chew tobacco, and mimic almost any action which they see 
perfoimed by liuman tangs, of the opciations of whom 
they are accurate and attentixe observers. There is one 
, otluT vey^ strikinji^ point of coincidence bt'tween the con- 
tstitiuion of ttiese animals and*lmman beings — their sus- 
ceptibility Rf the s^iie diseases, as measles and small-jwx 
Notwithstanding th(jrescnibUrue of this family to the 
human speeics in unatoinical structure;' in appearance, 
habits, passions, propensities,* and intelligence, some 
nations, ipiy Europeans, commit what may lie dcLignated 
an approach to caiinihahsm, and eat them with some de- 
grei' of fejish. By^soyie their flesh is said to have little 
to recommend it,'l)eing tough and disagreeable , by others 
it is praised as being well-flavoured and jmey , diftbreiices, 
no doubt, attribijtahle to age, climate, and peculiarity of 
taste. The negroes aie veiy fond of monkey-flesh, and 
prefer that of the oCl animal. The mode of cookery 
generally preferieifis roasting. I)on,l’lloa cays that all 
the forests near the river Chagre in Panama are full of 
monkeys of various sizqf;^ from a foot to a yard, and of 
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different colours. The flesh o All ns highly valued by 
the negroes, especially that of* the red. ^ lowevnr de- 
licate the meat may be, the sight, he says, is enough to 
make the apjietite abhor them : for when ilead tlie animal 
IS scalded in order to take off the hair ; and when cleaned 
It looks perfectly white, and greatly resembles h child 
of two or th|;ce yeais of age* when crying. The re- 
semblance IS sluffcking to bumanity. Yet the &cd\c\{y 
of other food in iflaiiy pjfirts pf America reiulA:s the* 
flesh of these creatures valuaMe ; and not only the ne- 
groes, but tlie creoles, and Europeans themselves, make 
no scrujilc of eating them.^ ^he fallow mg descripty:)n 
of the process of cookery lyid its ret.ults is given by 
JluniboWt. — ‘/'fhe manner of roasting those anthro- 
pomorphous animals contributes singularly to rijiuler 
llieir appearance disagieeahle in the eyes of civilised 
man. A little grating or lattice of very hard w'ood is * 
iofin^d, and laised one foot fiom the ground. The 
monkey is skinned and h.*nt into a sitting posture, the 
liead gi'iierally resting on tlie arms, winch are meiigre 
and long ; but sometimes they are crossed behind the 
back. Wlien it is tied on the grating, a very ckar (ire 
IS kindled helow'. The monkey, enveWped in^smoke and • 
flame, ^is broiled and blackened at the same time. ( )ii 
H'omg file natives devour the arm or leg flf a loasted 
monkey, it is difficult not to bejieve that this habit of 
eating animals that so much resemble man in their phy- 
sical organisation has in*a certain degree contrfliuted to 
diininisli tlie«horror of anthropophagy among savages. 
Itoasted monkeys, jiarticalarly those that have a very 
rounil head, tl^play a hideous r^etftblance t(i,*a child ; ' 
the Europeans, therefojje,who are obfiged to feed on qua- 
druiTiafta, prefer separating the head and thejiaiij^s, and 
serve up only the body of the animgl.^ 'Die flesh of 
monkeys is so lean and dry, that M. Bonpland has pre- 
served, in his collections at Pans, an aim and hand 
which had been broiled over the fire {ft Esmeraldi, and no 
smell arises from thtfni after a great number of years.'' 

• Vojage to S. Aroarica, 1 . 1 I 
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Amongst t|)c American Indians^ the animal is killed 
by metns of an arrow bnVenomed with a poison called 
curare, so violent and suijden in its effects that iinraet. 
diate death ensues from the wound ; yet the flesh is per- 
fectly free from ill quality. Indeed, various animals 
that are’ used as food are killed with poisoned arrows, 
and eaten with impunity. Guinilla examined a monkey 
lulled by one of these poisoned arrows immediately 
Ix'fbre :* short as the period was, the body '\Vas cold ; the 
heart w’as surrounded with black coagulated blood. 
The Indian that sjiot the monkey put it down to bcil, 
along w'lth the clots^Hif Gum ilia was surprised 

to see the Indians eat not oidy the flesh, but the blood, 
lor fhis latter contained all the energy of the poison. He 
piF. iiiany questions to them on this subject , and was so 
satisfied with their ansivers that he ventured to eat the 
liver, which appeared to him as savoury as that of the 
most tlelicate pig, and from that time always partook of 
their grfiue. The poison, he says, is of so singular a kind 
that It may be taken into the mouth, and even swallowed, 
without injury ; provided there is no w'ound in the 
mouth or gums: its energy is exerted exclusively on the 
mass of t]ie blood ;^aiid having once entered the circu- 
lation, It produces instant death.* 

Many cruel and useless experiments were made by 
M. Ilerissant on the nature of a South Aineiican poison 
of a most <h\i(lly natuie, much used by the Indians for 
poisoning their arrow's ; m the course of these, he killed 
rabbits wit^i poisoned weapons, and ate of l!?ricir fll‘sh, as 
did also several other persons, ifbt one of whom perceived 
the least M»dispositioii.*t Perhaps this poison m^y be 
obtained from the same source as^^he curare. 

GunwJla,«ay^, elsewhere, that some natidns of America 
dej;cst yellow^ and r black monkeys, but have a decided 
relish for white ones. ^Thc flesh of the latter, he says, 
IS good food; but is always tough, however cooked: 

the liver is accounted a delicate morsekt 

• ' 

• llist tie rOrenoque, iii 3 9 t PhiL Trans. 1751. 

I Histoirc §c rOrenoque, ii. 9. 
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Tlie Chevalier cles Marchais gkfesthe following account 
of ea’ting monkeys im South Ain^rya: — “ Although in ge- 
neral the monkeys agv not very fat, their flesh is allowed 
to fie good nourishment, and ^ry delicate. The heads 
are made into soup and are served with it. A person 
at first experiences some ‘difficulty in accustoming him- 
self to see heads which resemble those of little children ; 
but when thi^ repugnance is once conqueied, he findg 
that monkey-goup la as good as any other.*' 

Flying Lemur ^ or Colugo. — In the Pelcw Islands 
they eat a kind of animal which piyrtifkes of the nature 
both of the bat and the lemur, ft is cufted colugo, or fl ying 
lemur. ,It has an immense expansion of a membrane 
similai to that which constitutes the wings of the bat, iftid 
It Lb thus enabled to fly about, although its length from 
the head to the end of the tail measures three feet. It can 
run well as fly , and it climbs trees with great facility. 

• 

Vamptre Bat . — 'Phis animal is so named from the 
propensity which it iiossesses in common Avith the fabl(‘d 
demon of the same name. It is a gigantic species, some- 
times measuring six or seven feet aerpss tht^ expandeil 
wings from tip to tip ; thr^e feet is very common. The 
body viftes from the size of a pullet to that*of a dove, 
lie IS a lover of blood, sticking it froln human beings, 
horses, mules, and asses An insulious destroyer of life, 
he fans his skcpiug victim with his soundlesS wings 
while h^ sucks the vital stream. A Veil might this dusky, * 
liideous creature, seen by JLhe waking sufferer* perched 
upon his Jim^^ and gorging himself# with the^rimson 
stream^ of life, luggest the idea (5f it vampire. They 
are found abundantly •m India, Ouinea, ^nd N ew 
Holland. In l^Iadagascar they arc as nunfbrous as for- 
midable. They have been the plague of* South A menca; 
and are said to have actually retarded the population of 
some parts of it. Dfin Ulloa says tlwt in Carthagena, 
die capital of the province of the same name, the vampire 
* .Voyage du Chev dcs iii 311, 
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bats cover the street^s h’’e cloud®; and that as tlic’heat 
obliges the pe^iple to leave their windows open, the* bats 
enter "and often endanger hfc by attq^'king an) partwhicli 
the) find uncovered.* 

Tlie following account is given by Stedinan. He Says 
the vat'')})!!** of Surinam, kiiotvdng that a }H*rson is m a 
sound slumber, alights n!»^ar the feet, wheie, wdule he 
fans with his enormous wiugs^ he bitc'J a juece out of 
^flie top of the great toe smaller than the head of a pm, and 
sucKs the blood until he*i^ obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues sucking and dngorgirg 
until he IS scarcely able to fly. The sufieiei, howevei, 
hef?, been known to^TeepfVom time tocteinit). Oaplain 
Stcdrnaii was hnnsclfduttcn by one of thc-e creatuics lie 
observed seveial heaps of congealed blood all round the 
plact^ he had Iain , and it was tlie opinion of a suigtipn 
that he had lost twelve or fourteen onncesof blood. He 
measured one of these bats, and found it upwards of 
tbirt)-two inches fioni tip totip.t 

It IS a siiignlai fact in the history of these creatures 
that they aie very much addicted to indulgence in in- 
toxicating iitjuois, as pahn-juice, wine, , and this 
pioponsily causes their dcstructiofi, for they are s>o over- 
come by ‘tlieir potations that they an* then easily taken, 
''llic depredations of the vampire are not confiTicd to 
nian , tliey attdi 1. onttle, and hl«'d them w ithout mercy. 

Tins disgusting quadruped, for such it is, does not 
escape retaliation. In some p»~ts of the world it is not 
only used as fooil, but is esteemed a very great delicacy. 
They are eaten at Madagascar, on the Alafiibar coast, in 
Tongataboo, Malay?, the Isle of Vfhnce, and many other 
places. Cuncerniiig thjfc quality ajid flavour of this kind 
of flesh accounts differ, some cpjnparmg it to partridge, 
some and some to hare, which in colour it more 

nearly resembles.' The .Abbe dc la CaiJlc says, that in 
the Isle of France the iiampire ‘‘ is verj fat during April, 
May, June, July, |nd August ; and that thpy boil it in 
their soups to communicate richness and flavour, instead 

• Voiagc to .South A erica f Narrative, lu 143. 
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of ijouUry.” • This is, no dMibt, the bat which De 
Cabral saw about @ananor, whi^ he say* is as large as 
a kite, with a headUke that of a fox, and was much re- 
Hslied as food, t The Afnctn negroes reject it with 
horror, and would endure the greatest hunger ratlier 
than partake of it. 

• ^ Order III, Bruta. 

The Sloth^ otherwise calletl^ the Ai, on account of 
its habit of uttering that Bound, as if in lamentation or 
supplication, is a most singular creature ; the most help- 
less of all quadrupeds on thg grqqiTd, and one of J:hc 
most active in the Jrces, w|iere its natural residence is, 
and from which it almost never departs. There it 
readily grasps the branches with its claws, and^ J>ro- 
gi^sscs from tree to tree with an agility that proves how 
greatly misapplied is its name. On the ground it ian • 
with<he greatest difficulty scramble over a few yards, a 
very picture of lahoiious and painful effort ; awk- 
wardly are its ill-roiistructed and disproportionate limbs 
fastened to its body. It sleeps hanging frojn a branch, 
the claws of its hands and feet all grasping it lu a line. 
Its food IS the leaves, and even* the bark, oflhe tfees in , 
which it resides. ^ tenacious is this animal of "life, that 
long ater the removal of the lieart, the will move. 

The flesh of these animals is used as food in jthe tro- 
pical regions of South America, where alone they are 
found. Mr. Swainson lays, that the only wil(l animal 
he ate in Brazil, whose flesh reminded him ^of tender 
boiled mutton, was tlie sltth. 

, The strengtlj of the sloth is ^vefv great : ^dog was* 
held ly one of them with equal power and perseverance 
for four days wntil the 'dog died of starv ^on j b ut the 
sloth easily survived, for he can endure afest of forty 
days. 

The Great ^nUeater is another most singukr 

• Voyage par M dc la Caille, 1763. 

t Voy to East liid. • 
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creature, and a strik;ng%instaiicc of the adaptation of or- 
ganisation to Ale mode ^n which the animal is to sup'port 
hi8 exihteiice. The great ant-eater or ant-bear, although 
a pow'erful Kiiimal, is tintid and inoffensive ; for bela- 
bours under defects of conformation winch are not com- 
• pensateil by the mere possession of strength. He is 
deficient of teeth ; hut thtvr want, as a means of defence, 
IS in some degree supplied by a forinidallle phalanx of 
i’law* , with 'which he tights ^md scratches with despe- 
ration when attacked : tne^e, how'cver, he only can use 
when lying on his hack, or sitting^ on his haunches. 
His head is the clftef part of Ins construction to lie ad- 
mired ; It is long, sfender* and tapering. His tongue is 
eighteen or twenty nithes length, and is alyiost cy- 
lintflrical. llelow the root of the tongue are two glands 
whicfi secrete a glutinous liquid , with this tlie tongue 
•is kept continually moist ; and the animal can stretch it 
out considerably lieyoiid his mouth, althou^ it so 
slcnder^tliat it is more like a worm than a tongue. He 
first scratches open the ant-hill ; then puts m his long 
clammy tongue ; searches 'with it on all sides ; and draws 
it out covered with ants, which he swallows. These 
.insects are "his onjy food. lie is, notwithstanding, a 
powerfuraniuial, and his stupidity ir fully as suqirising 
as his Btrpngth. lie does not shun the American 
panther, but hugs him m close Embrace, and fixes his 
monstrous claws in th^ panther's sides. In this state 
both lie bn the ground until tlR'y perish ; the one be- 
cause he cannot help himself, the otlier because he 
will not, 6*uch IS lus obstinacy, and stupidity. 

As thi^ animal iftisix feet long, from thf ‘?nout to the 
extremity of the taft, it may excite woniKjr that so* large 
a creature can support himself oft such <jpod. But the 
ant-eaters arc'hot very abundant, while the ants s\xann 
iif those parts o^ America where the former are found 
These ants are nearly ^lalf an inch long, and exist in 
such extensive sociafties, that their hills or ne^ts are often 
five or feet high. • 

Tlie great ant-eater js made use of as an article of 
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• food by the natives of Brazil^^diyana, and Furneaux 
Islands; and by scRne it is coi^idered cltcellent^ while 
others represent it as indifferent and rank. 

The Pangolin, or Shor totalled 3fanis, is a kind of 
ant-eater, which, instc'ad of being clad with fur, h plated • 
over with bright sharp scales, shaped like a muscle-shell, 
which afford mach better protection on account of their 
hardness. In its general «pp^arance it has some re-» 
semblance to a small crocodile^ but, unlike its archetype. 

It IS gentle and harmless. The negroes of Africa beat 
it to death with clubs for the sake.^fits flesh, winch is 
flomeames very fat^nd considered by them as a delicacy. 
The construction of its head, tongue, and mouth, re- 
sembles that of the great ant-eater; and it subsists iiF the 
same manner on ants. When pursued, it i oils itself' up, 
so that nothing but the back and tail are seen. The* 
Danish ^^al missionaries in the East Indies (1765) f 
desenbe^ pangolin which was caught in a #vall at 
Tranquebar. It could not be killed, although struck with 
wooden jioles armed with iron, with which rice is 
stamped ; but the blows on the scales brought forth 
sparks of fire from the iron. J t w^s at liRit killed b) , 
a stroke under the^dly i^ith an iron hook. *lt is re- 
markatfle that this little animal is an overmatch for 
an elephant ; by twistmg itself about its trunk, and 
squeezing it with its body and tail, on the sides of 
which are rows of pointed scales, for a sufficient length 
of tiiru;, It k^Jls the elephant.* ^ 

f 

The Earth-Hog . — Of the same family is the Afrtcah 
ant-eater, commonly called the eart/t-hog,vrhid\ also feeds 
upon the samesnsect. *Kolben says, they in some measure 
resemble the hogs of Europe, except thaiHieyare some- 
what red, their snouts more pointed, and they Ire 
toothless : and he says that theff flesh tastes much like 
that of a wild hqg. The Hottentot* consider their flesh 
excellent, although 'it is by some said to have a strong 

• Fhil. Tran^ 177C. 
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flavour of the acid *of '«ritSj derived, of course, ^rom 
their f^^od. 'i'he dried Jiams made from the carth-hog 
are spoken of m terms of approbation. 

The ArmadillOj or Shteid-Hog, a curious little 
• animal,* encased in a complete coat of shell armour, is 
an inhabitant of South America. In its manners it is 
gpntje and harmless. They are hunted wrth trained dogs, 
or dug\ 3 Ut of their burrows. When attacked; this animal 
either lietakes itself to tlie chole in the ground which it 
has already inhabited, or with great celerity makes a 
neiy one ; or, havihg.attaiiied its burrow, it continues 
scratching in the ground and penetr4ting farther in. In 
us resistance to lie pulled out, it often holdsrso fast 
that ^he end of the tail is pulled off. It often escapes 
from its pursueis by rolling itself up in a ball and 
•ihrowing itself down any declivity. These animals 
are never seen to drink. I’he flesh of the ai^idiMo is 
fat and. delicate. In Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Imd Gua- 
timala, it is sought after with avidity ; the old animal is 
musky and unpleasant , but the young is considered de- 
licious, and similar to sucking pig ; Trevoux say^s it is 
,more delicate. Tli.e eight-lumded armadillo is superior, 
ds food, to the three-banded. ' One df the nine-banded 
annadilloes brought to England, nearly eighty yeitrs ago, 
was the size of a cat, weighed seven pounds, and fed on 

raw beef and inilk.^ 

' 

The Rhinoccroa contributes its immense body to the 
food of man, and its flesh is esteemed in Asia and Africa. 
It resemhijL’S tough pork, but has a musky flavoui. Its 
paws are the chief delicacy, and for these, this large 
creature is often sacrificed. Paterson says, that an tlie 
count^ oTthe Hottentots he partook of rhinoccros-flesh 
which he found good eating, it being very young and 
tender.t The rhinocefos exhibited in Red Lion Square, 
in 1739, wasagentie creature; and, notwithstanding its 
unwieldy shape, was remarkably qclive.:]. 

• Phil Tran* 176*. t Nairati^c, p U5 1 PhiL Trans 1743 
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The Elephant j of all animfls,# might least be sup. 
posed to furnish tolerable food, tiis gigantic bulli^ thick 
impenetrable skin, and the enormous strength of his 
muscles, might lead to a supposition that so hrm a fibre 
must be rank and indigestible. Yet various testimonies 
show that this would be an ill-founded conclusion. ' 
The hunters of Abyssinia andbther parts of Africa value 
it as a prime delicacy. It is eaten in Sumatra, (.du- 
derson.) In the ^cingdoiti ol^ Dahomy it fiiriflshes J 
favourite repast. The Pholeys, who inhabit some 
countries adjacent to the river Gambia, hunt elephants 
for their ivory and flesh ; jhe Wlter, as Dr. Mppre 
informs us, is pyiserved^ for food by drying and 
smoking, and will then keep for many months. Kolben 
describes the Hottentots* method of capturinj^ this 
animal. They sink a pit six or eight feet deep, and co- 
ver It with boughs and grass, having previously erected * 
in tlte middle of it a strong pointed stake. The elephants 
having to cross this track in going to the water, ^ne ge- 
nerally falls into the trap, and being pierced by the 
stake, hiR whole weight rests on it, and the wound, 
assisted by the blows on the head then given him, causes 
his death. His body, afterwards cut in pieces, affords at • 
least a plentiful r^ast to the captors. 'Fliey preserve 
what tney do not want for immediate use* by drying. 
Throughout Hindoostan and ^'hina, the flesh of the 
elephant is used as a medicine. It is said ^ that the 
trunk IS particularly ifice ; and Pliny says, that the 
grisly part of it was in his time highly priced. The 
feet are also valued as a flehcacy. 

When tho dephant, which \yis Exhibited S\ London 
in 1626, at Exeter ’Change, was \illed on account of 
his becoming •intractable, two large runrjn-stealtf were 
cut off and broilefl. Several persons jpresent, male and 
female, partook of it, and declared it was pleasant meat.* 
One of the Hindoo Sha.stru8 gives the following di- 
rection for seleq^ing a wife: — him choose a girl 
who walks like a young elephant.” In Europe, to 

■ Mirror, vol*viJ. 
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compare a lady’s gait«to that of an elephant^ would b&con- 
sidere^ a doumful compliment. * 

The Walruh'f called aliSo by the several names Morse j 
Waltrojiy Sea-Horse ( Woodward), an animal somewhat 
• rescmbhng a scab is hunted for its ivory, oil, and hide. 
Its flesh 18 of a dark red«colour : it is eaten by the Es- 
(jiiimaux, and preferred to that of thcr small seal. A 
yery large walrus will s'.metimes weigli 4000 pounds. 
Its hide, which is an inchothick, may be used as leather 
for many useful purposes. From one walrus about half 
a ton of oil IS obta^m^ble. 

Dr. Richardson says, that a moderate-sized female 
walrus, killed by Captain Carry’s men, weighed 1736 
poimds. The crew feasted on the heart and hver, which 
they pronounced excellent. The tongue is good w'hen 
• fresh, but liccomes oily by keeping. The feet or fins 
are considered delicacies by the Esquimaux. A heart 
weighs ,'*ight pounds. 

Manatee (whale- tailed), or Sea-Cow, is a very large 
animal, sometimes measuring nearly thirt) feet, the fore- 
jiart of wdiidi resembles a seal. It has two tore ])aws 
or clawed' fins ; but its hinder parts ar^ destitute of paws, 
concealed or»e\ternal ; and the tail is long and ‘^prdSd ouL 
It inhabits chiefly the mouths of the gicat rivers of 
America and Africa. It is herbivoious; and may be 
seen snirtiming, with its head •above water, cropping 
grass and needs on the shore. They arc h^nless 
creatures, and do not fear the a^iproach or even touch of 
man, untK they acquire experience of his ^cts. They 
are an interesting Ixainple of connubidl fidelity' and 
attachment: the male has been'known^to follwv his 
woundkFm^t6, and to watch beside her remains with 
tht most tender solicitude ; and if she be killed, he will 
follow her dead body to the place where it is landed, 
and hover about the«spot for several days. The female 
brings forth but one at a birth;* and this with her 


^ Ward on tile Hindoos, in ltx5 
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clawed fins she presses to her^bosom, with all thp af- 
fectfon of a humask beings and suckles «t her breast. 
The young one, not insensible tcftier attentions, his been 
said to shed tears when taben from its dam. Both 
parents conduct their young along with them wherever 
they go. • , . 

The rnilk of the manatee is^ rich ; the fat has a fine 
flavour ; and •when exposed to the sun, Wcoines yellow 
like butter, and is (jfteii us^d as such. The flesli^ vrtiicti 
resembles lieef or veal, is less^a^t to give way to putres- 
ccncy than tliese meats. As this animal grazes, and af- 
fords milk, butter, and beef, it is no -wonder that it lias 
been called the sea-cow. THb cre*v?of tJoluinbus, wllcii 
on the yoast ot Mexico, uibd th(» manatee as food, and 
compared it in taste to veal: others attiibute thea^cal 
flavour to the flesh of the young animal only, aiftl the 
fat they compare to pork. The Indians on the shoiesof, 
the .Carribean sea, consider it excellent food. The 
king of Malaya claims, as a royalty, all the annuals of 
this kind taken on the coasts of his dominions. 

The flesh of the Orinoko manatee is wholesome, 
white, and delicate. The tail of the young female is 
said to be particularly nice ; but a suckling roasted is 
described as delicious. The flesh of the maiiati^e of other* 
rivers*kas been represented as liaving the flavour of lieef ; 
the colour being redde/, and the texture coarser. 

OrdcT IV. Fer,®. 

Thi Sealis one of the most singular, intcwsting, and 
m some countries usefuf of the quadrupeds. , It is five 
or sue feet Icfng; and has four ex€eejingly shoA feet, each* 
terminating iii toes gnd sharp claws. These feet arc 
almost concealed under the skin, and th-E- texxj are con- 
nected by a membrane; on account of«i’hich construclion 
they are admirable swimmers, ^nd well calculated for 
the capture of fish^ on which thej subsist. The body 
is thickly* cover«d with short hair, longer towards the 
tail ; and the animal has whiskers. It lives chiefly in 

p # 
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tho sea^ but sleeps on s^ore^ anil basks in the sun.' Its 
head resembles that*' of a dog, an/1 it has the good- 
natured expression of tAat animal. It is an affectionate 
mother^ suckling her young with great anxiety, and is 
over ready to render up her life in its defence. A 
. seal 18 s playful intelligent aiiimal, and easily tamed 
when young. It then becopies quite domesticated ; forms 
attachnients to human beings; and lives* in the house 
With ita protector, occasionally going ^nto the sea to fish, 
and returning. With tl^s excellent lUsposition seals 
have been found so fierce as to attack men, and place 
their lives in great jeopardy. Capt. Rogers, the cir- 
cuiiinavigator, was attackevl hy one of these at tlie Gal- 
lipagos islands: it came open-mouthed to lupi, and 
scene c<l as fierce as a mastiff-dog. The captain defendetl 
himseif with a pike which he stuck in the aniihal's 
•breast: the seal retired and returned, received three 
wounds, and then finally retreated, snarling and sho^ymg 
his long teeth out of the water. The seal is very te- 
nacious of life * It IS, howeve»> easily killed by a stroke 
on the nose. While skinuiagi a seal has been known 
to turn on and seize the hearuess being who subjected 
it to such a«proces8 while still alive. 

Seals arc inhabitants of all^ parts Df the ocean, and 
frequent those shores in great nun^rs, where nature has 
bestowed her favours with a sparing hand. Without 
this creature, tlie few sources of precarious subsistence 
open to the inhabitants of tlitf Arctic regions, would be 
dangerously curtailed ; and one of the most abundant, 
certain, add easily attained supplies, not ^only of food 
but of almost every, other necessary, would he with- 
drawn frohi nations x-haV could least afforti the loss: To 
the half-famished inhabitants of northern climates, the 
seal blJih“*tiK)d and laiment. The flesh, often half 
putrid, is his cornmon diet ; the oil his only condiment. 
W^ith the skin he clothes himself, and sews it with the 
sinews. The woodep frame of his canoe is a^so covered 
with the skin. Of the gullet h^^ Sometimes makes 
trowsers and bdota. The transparent ^intestines, driedy 
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me used as glass for the win^vrf of his house. The 
bil, heside being used as food^nd drinX, is burned in 
lanipS; the heat and light of which •tend to dSssipate 
the dreariness of the lengthened night, during which 
nature herself seems to sleep : a young seal yields about 
eight gallons of oil. Nd part of this usef^ Miimal is • 
waste. • 

The taking tf seals is therefore the chief occujiation 
of these hyjperboieans. The first seal (says Lorj> 
Karnes) that a young Greealander catches is made a 
feast for the family and neighbours. The young 
champion, during the rcpast^dis^ants upon his address 
in catching the anynal ; the ^csts admire his dexterity, 
and extol the flavour of fhe mctit. Their only music 
is a sort of drum, which accompanies a song in jH-aise 
of seal-catching.*' 

According to the accounts of those who have eaten* 
8ear« flesh, that of some species is no despicable food, 
while 4hat of others is far from enticing. Th^i meat of 
the female ursine seal, which is the favourite of the 
Kanitschadales, has 'been compared to lamb, being white 
and delicate; the young animal is said to have the 
flavour of a sucking pig. The old male ifTsine seal 
by no means desirable fdbd, being coarse and Nauseous. 
Ther?*are a few spefeies, the quality of which is very 
inferior, the flesh beinfr red and rank. Of the feet of 
the seal a nutritious jelly may*be made. The fat re- 
sembles that of muttdn. Anson's men, who at first 
spurned sears flesh, at last when tired of flsh, conde- 
scended to cat it at Juan Fernandez, and* by degrees 
became very fond of it : they compared it* to Iambi 
Captain Rogers's men ate them atfthe some island, and 
thought them, as godd as English lamb. Sir Francis 
Drake found seals on the coast of Brazil which ‘proved 
wholesome food, although not very palatable. Lbrd 
Anson gives an interesting acc6lint of a species of seal 
which he sails sea-lion (^Phoca leonma Lin.). The ship's 
company reliaheSl its fleshy and compared it to beef ; they 
^prized their tongues and he^s particularly, and pre- 
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furred them to those o^ bullocks. These unwiddy 
creatures conta*n an 6iornious quantity of blood ; one 
whose 'blood wai^ measured, afforded more than two 
hogsheads. 'J'hey are sometimes, twenty feet long, ahd 
fifteen in circumference. W'hen the skin is cut, which 
^ 18 an inqh thick, a foot of fat must be cut through before 
the lean is reached. One^animal yields a butt of oil. 

Seal's flesh ivas once a favourite in hipf»land , at the 
cdehiat^'d feast given by Archbishop^ Nevill there were 
a* number of them served* up, along with poi puses. 

Tlic J)off. — The/lomcslifcated dog is the noblest of all 
quaxlrupeds. The faithful companion of man, he is 
chief actor and participator iw many of his amus^mento. 
A fUlucial servant, he is the fearless defender of his 
mllstei'’s life, and the incorruptible guardian of his pro- 
pel ty. A disinterested purveyor, he procures food of 
which he does not partake, and pampers his master's 
appetite^ while he is himself satisfied with the meanest 
fare. Often has he been the instrument of justice, and 
b) his unerring scent has tiaced out tlic lurking murderer 
when human iierceptions weie inadequate to his de- 
tcttion. Il« is eyes to the blind, and limbs to the lame. 
Ills friendship is aident and lasting ikindnes.s produces 
in him a dexotedness of attachment that is notefound 
in beings of higher pretensions , • and rela\.ition of lU- 
trcatmeiit, is received with gratitude for the present, and 
oblivion of the past. Be.side being a useful friend, he 
is an amusing acquaintance , Inely, aicli, and frolicsome 
even to dechinng years, he seei^s to enjoy iVith a liearty 
lelish thc/pport whicji he creates ; and he exults in a 
display or the educiitioa which his doc^itv and i.itel- 
ligence qualified him toreiene. -In the ^dreary i;egion8 
of the •north,*'vhcre the stunted productions of the earth 
refuse sustenance lo other animals, he is content ; and his 
fleet and firm limbs convey his master, with tlie swift- 
ness of an arrow, across the polar snow. H,is services 
do not end with his life ; for his tlqad' body contributes 
a feast to tliose who had reared and protected him. ti 
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Jn our own quarter of the globc^ we contemplate the 
eating of dog's flesh with no sm^l dcgree^f repu^iance. 
We forget that the most luxurious nation of antiquity 
*di*d not disdain the flesh of fflan's faithful compaiuon. 
The Homans not only ate puppies, but considered them 
food for the gods, and deserving of the highestihonours • 
which the complex art of ihe cook could bestow on 
them^ and th*cy» were made into delicate fricassees. Nay, 
this IS said, to bck still oacasiomdly done in Bri&in! * 
Hippocrates and Galen Ivivc added the weight of 
their authority to the opinion that dog's flesh is 
wholesome and nutritious. Iji Hhe kingdoms of 
Whidaw and Dahpmy, the *flesh of dogs is so much 
esteemed that it is sold in^ publiC markets ; and in the 
latter country dogs are actually fattenect for the purpose 
of food. Tlie natives of Owhyhee and Otaheite, 
even the better class of them, very much prize thia 
kind of meat ; and it was once common amongst tlic 
comparatively civihsed Mexicans. In the* Society 
Islands, dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for 
the sake of improving their flesh. The Chinese, as 
^^ell as the Cochin Chinese, at tins moment, do not lie- 
hold iMtli contempt a nicely cooked dog. 4n China the 
trade of a dog-bUtcher is common; and it i^said, that 
his efflployment is fully understood and duly appreciated 
by the dogs : the moment one of these personages ap- 
pears in the streets of Cantoia, where a number of re- 
sidences arc allotted to them, the rumour spreads amongst 
the dogs, and the butcher is beset by them, and barked 
at on all sides, until h# makes good his retreat. The 
Calmucks, .the mountaineers of ^sam, anj the 'I'on- 
qumese, amongst their extraordinary predilections, are 
much attached to roflsted dogs. The negroes of Guinea 
are great admirers of their flesh, and prefer it to* that of 
their cattle : the dogs there are remarkably ugly, afld it 
is curious that the EuropealT breed soon degenerate 
there int» cqua^ deformity, and Itee their bark. 


Encyclop. JkiincnsiB 
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In ancient times, (^og■^ mating was very prevalent. ’ The 
Carthaj;inian8*practise(lfU ; and Dr. Shaw says, that the 
inhabitants of a district in the eastern province of 
Barbary continued to indhlge in it. The Canarii, or 
ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles, received their 
• name fit,m rams, a dog ; because they fed on it. The 
people of Manduna, a city of Calabria, were notorious 
dog-eaters. 

t Pliny hays, that the ancient Romans considered the 
flesh of sucking puppies so pure and fine a meat that 
they sacrificed them to the gods ; and at their solemn 
festival suppeis sei^red them up as food. Young dogs* 
flesJi, he says, was an ordinary dish at those sumptuous 
feasts called AdHinles* Because the dogs which had 
the (Jtistody of the capitol did not bark when the Gauls 
scaled the walls, it was the custom of the Romans to 
crucify some of them annually, and hang them alive 
upon an elder tree, as an example of justice. 

On a kite occasion, the police of London detected a 
man, if such he could be called, in the act of skinning 
a dog alive, for the sake of his Jude. He held the dog 
firmly between his knees, while he detached the skin 
from Its adhesions. The wretched sufferer, obliged to 
submit to fills diabolical treatment, utteted no cry; but his 
quivering flesh evinced the torture that he experienced; 
and when he w^as let dowm, he dragged his miserable 
skin, partly adhering to fiis body, and partly trailing on 
the floor, in an agony which 'heeds no description. 
Yet the law'^ whith until lately awarded the punishment 
of death for coinjiarativ ely trivial offences, inflicted on 
this monst^ a small fine. 

o 

The Woif, as far as I can discoveV, is noi used a# food 
by any 'nation of the globe, except the Laplanders, and 
by ihem only when compelled by the greatest necessity. 
The wmlf devours those *of his own species: if one 
wounded, the others ^'dl track him by, the scent of his 
blood, and when found his fate is certain. This animal 
has a strong passion for hnman flesh. 
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f he //^<Tno, a native of the torrid zone, is not inferior 
to the lion and tiger in courage^ in cruefty and rapacity 
he stands unrivalled ; and in indoTnitable ferocity he is 
t>aramount. He will attacl^ most animals, and will 
defend himself against all. His whole life is an alter- 
nation of starvation and 'gluttony ; and he scarcely looks • 
at any other creature, but with the design of making it 
hiB prey. In*ditative of his dispositions and propensities, 
his head ha^ a downward inclination. With slouching 
gait, sinister look, and fiery ^ye, he runs along, his nose 
abnost touching the ground, so eager is he in the scent 
of blood. This scent he will purspe ^ith tlie unwearied 
assiduity which hi^ liunger of love of carnage prompts ; 
and on«e successful in disJbvenifg his 'prey, hungry or 
satiated, no mercy need be expected. As might be Sup- 
posed, he docs not spare man : dead or alive he is equally 
acceptable ; and if dead, the feast is not the less lelished* 
because far advanced lu putridity. This foul creature in- 
fests the field of battle or the graveyard ; scrajgjs away 
tlie earth, disinters the decaying body, and immediately 
commences his detestable banquet. In time of postdence 
w'hen burial places arc rich in mortal remains, the 
hyenas are sure to profit by the general cateniity. 

Yet with such •propensities to the vilest food, this 
obscefiC animal is used as meat by a few nations of the 
globe. But the Aral^ say, that it has the property, 
when taken as food, of causing Stupefaction ; a statement 
which may fairly lie diJubted. In common witli other 
hard ^nd tough fiesh, it may be not easily digestible, 
and It may tTius produce heaviness and drowsiness for 
some time after having been raademse of ; anp. probably 
this ^8 the ext?nt of the injury wtiich it is capable of 
occasianing. • * 

The Jackal, the foulest of all animals, in form v§ry 
much resembles the fox, and hfts the same bushy tail ; 
but in propensities* is scarcely ^qaalled by the liyana. 
It 18 said, that theia taste lies in human flesh ; and that 
having once partaken of it, tjiey for ever pursue xnan 
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living or dead, it beiijg fio objection if his remains* are 
m the Jpist sta^e of putrefaction. Gommodore Rc^ge- 
wein says, that the jackals of Ceylon were so greedy 
after human flesh, that fhey tore dead bodies out of 
their graves ; and that to prevent this terrific exhumation, 
• a great Stone, covering the whole surface of the grave, 
was generally laid over tit when first inaile. Yet 
familiar as the natives were with this fact,* he says that 
(ymsumptive persons ate themflesh, and soipetimes with 
good effect. Baldieus had already stated the same facts. 
Tliat th(’ practice should be resorted to, and with advan- 
tage, would he les^siyprising in some nervous diseases, 
the influence of nnaginatioTi b<-ing th^* real agent. 

Lieutenant Patcrsoii'says, tfiat a certain tribe of Ilot- 
tontflts use the flesh of tthese hideous animals as com- 
mon ?ood, and dress themselves in their skins. Hut 
^is IS the less to be wondered at ; for he tells us of 
a Hottentot who, being hungry, stole the shoes of his 
companions, and ate them.* 

The FoXf a rank and disgusting animal while alive, 
IS nevertheless sometimes used as food , arnl is not with- 
out Its admirers even iii Europe. As every one knows, 
Renard i^fond of grapes , lus depredations are notorious, 
and he fattens on Iils plunder But he suffers Oy this 
improvement in his condition , ftr it is then tliat he be- 
comes fit for the table, jfnd falls a sacrifice. 

*l'he Arctic fox, when young, is considered even a 
great delicacy, being wdiite and well flavoured. Dr. 
Richardsoif says, that it resembles rabbit iif flavour, and 
IS equally^ dell caU\ . Captain Franklin's party agreed 
with Hearne t, in comparing the flavoifr of a yuung 
Arctic fox to that of the American harcj Capt, Lyon 
conceives that it resembles the flesh of a kid ; hut the 
party of Capt. Rods, who were the first to taste them, 
named tliem lambs, from their resemblance in flavour to 
• 

• Narrative, 116—190 * 

f I Ond, on referring to Heamc, that he compares its flesh to rabbit in 
taste but Forster says tliat the American hare is railed rabbit at Hud- 
son’s Bay • 
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very young lamb. Captain J#C.^ Ross say fe, that they 
constituted one of "the principal luxuries* of th^ table^ 
during the expedition of Captain Sir J. Ross, ''and 
■^ere always reserved for holiifays and great* occasions ; 
we ate them boiled, or more frequently, after being 
parboiled, roasted in a pitch-kettle.'' * Hb adds, • 
that the flesh of the old fox is by no means palat- 
able ; and tlie water it is boiled in becomes so wrjd 
as to excoriate the mouth and tongue. The average 
weight of the male Arctic foKcs is seven pounds and a 
quarter ; of the females, five pounds and eleven ounces. 
The Hare 1 ndians, the Greenlanders, &nd the inhabi^ts 
of Bornou eat fox-^esh. * 

It has been affirmed, that the Laplanders, who de- 
vour almost every animal within reach, reject theTox, 
unless when they are pinched by actual famine. Cap- 
tain James saw sufficient to convince him that, in the* 
Island of llesoliitioh, fox-flesh broiled is used as food. 

A practice of the ancient physicians was to he»t a live 
fox 111 oil, and bring it to a boil. This oil was consi- 
dered a remedy of many virtues, and capable of doing 
wonders. (Srrapion,) 

Mr. Hearne says, that the arctic foxes,* when they 
find one of their o%'n species caught in a trap,' (levour it. 
The ifUtthern Indians aliout Hudson's Bay do not eat 
the flesh of foxes, wolves, or ravens, unless urged by 
necessity ; for as these people ?lo not inter their dead, 
these animals devour th^m, and thus do a great and ge- 
neral service.^ 

The arctic fox is a vfry different animal from the 
common fost, m point of cunning The jjirmer ar^ 
knoi^n to stanS by while a trap is oaited for them, into 
which«they piU their heads immediately.t 

The arctic fox, in its snow-white winter fur, is well 
secured against the intense cold of tfie climate, by fhe 
thickness and length of its haifj which is at the same 
time as soft as silk. * 

• Apfirndix to Second Voyage, 
t riiil Trantf ITiC 
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In tl^ ^>rder the 11101^4^ of tile forest 
pfefeenlp pit^eq^meiit iiti #lrengii}i| 

«M sP<w&ei«9ed of sttok a formichiUe ^mbiD^ 

htian 'of qit«lieieo> ^thli ntost tenihle of ob^viM beaki, 
fill he ie i;» h stated of nature mi ummed by Oxperiencae 
• o|;lilio i<ower of man^ oiey be lethteed tb a atate of 
ohedieni»^ and Tender^ £^tle and subnaissite. is 
ofhlAgeouB aaiy in '.tO' defeat 

Slakes kini cauttouSj and x]eiier&^ se^s^s render him 
^ a^boward. ‘ ^ia form is Wvery model of strength and 
agihty ; in his proportibni there is nothing redundant^ 
nothing ctirtaUed**' i^jesde in his deportment^ he is 
noble lA his disposition ; and if^he is supe^rlative in the 
power of doing harm^ he is, unless m lus own ^kfeiico, 
ineiftafui 1*^ Wlien urged by fhminc, he 

trill attemiH all things, and succeed in most of his at- 
•tempts; he is theb ternble and irresistible ; he will spring 
with an’clastie bound of overpowehng iorce, seize his 
])rey, and with a tremendous roar give a death blow 
whicli seldom Icates a necessity for a second. His 
hunger appeased, he retires to the thicket, and is •‘tem- 
porarily tlivosted of Ins ferocity ; he will no longer attack 
itnless attacked , for he is not cnWl hy nature, and he 
slaughterV no more than is necessary to satisfy the 
cravings of "ap^ietite. lit this ^tatc ol quiescenfi^, man 
may for the most pait approa(*h him with impunity. 
Nq prudent persort, how'ever, ivould intrude ujion his 
privacy, or*try how far such intrusion would be endured ; 
the temper of the king of lieasts^is rather uncertain, and 
he does not always apportion i4ic punishment he inflicts 
to the dcfjree of offence. Koihen says, that if the lion 
neither shakes his nihne, nor lashes witli his tail, a tra- 
veller may pass him in safety. *’ XotwuhataiidKig the 
strength and courage of this huge creature, man readily 
enters the field against him ; and four experienced persons 
armed with spears are*almost always bufficient, if they 
possess the necessary dexterity, to encounter him with a 
successful issue. But it is not always in ojirn war that 
the lion falls a victim ; stratagem is much less dangerous, 
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•oiiA iolt 9 »'ei}»|Aoyed agdiiirWft^ in pmt pgKs of 

JkfrktL^ «ho^|»C«i6od«pc^|ti^ dig n dsep lo 

cow Yte waA^ tmoand tcedi; 

ll^eii thOTOy^t^riAM^ ^ tirfb «li|i|ipd^ xtiof tc&mi 

is not dtfficnSk^itt ' 'Dv^ SN^ infi^^mrA^ 

tbatthe lioA i^'soppoM 

but adds, that ^ d^^vdhmilN jiiinielf wfttt 
such fury^ tal^ ^ OoihbiitBBlaiimioo^ dwtdJNtd 
drcudfiiliy mao^ed^' 

€oairse and ibugh as tlia of vthe iion ^ght bo^ 
sUf^sed; It ai^of^ a meat whloh ha^r been fl|»okeA of ib 
tmna of high commendation. T^e ^WQroao dot^^dt 
with avidity ; and .the reBsh^is said t6 be idutnol. ftaei 
lion hsKpog'a patticala^ p^ohmt f0t a Hegto. 71&t^ 
Algerines hiitH him and eat his flesh, althongb dielr 
refuse il. By Srtpe the flesh is compared to venifon ^ 
others disco vef in it a> resemblance to Veal. ^It is 
easy to conceive hoi^ it can partake of sUCh opposite 
flavours as those of veal'and venisoa; and it is^nucb 
more probable if there be any resemblance, it is to 
the latter only. ' ' ’ v •> * ' 


The Tiger, a baaufiifiil buf ferocious, cmW, and in- 
domitable animal/^rcs^ibles ^the bon in none* of his 
noble^lffiits of character, |ufd dbes not possess one re- 
deeming quality. Hxs strength ^s enormous : he easily 
seizes and runs off with a buffalo. With such strength 
and ferocity hu aggressimis upon other animals ar# un- 
ceasing. and hj no meam limited to the objecj; of sim. 
plying Ills wants. He slaughters every creature in nis 
way that he^caii*master, and there are fewjthat he 
cannot easily ovftcorae ; yet he is a inward, and prefers 
au ambuscadp to an attack. When his hunger is 
appeased, he continues his murderous career to gratify 
the malignity of his propensities ; and Aood seems to be? 
jthe chief object of his life, for he hterally drmks it with 
avidity, Tjie foUowihg summary oft his character has 
been given by Dr. boldsimth : — The tiger is the only 
smimal whose spirit seems untayaeable. Neit^r force 
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nor constraint, neithe^: vi81ence nor flattery, can prevail in 
the Te^st on its stubborn nature. The caresses of the 
keeper have no influence on its heart of iron ; and time, 
instead of mollifying its ^'disposition, only serves to in- 
crease Its flerccnesB and malignity. The tiger snaps at 
the haifll that feeds it, as wdf as that by ^vhich it is 
chastised: every object seems considered only as its proper 
pr^y^ i^hich It devours with a look ; and Although con- 
fined by bars and chains^ stiU makes, fruitless efforts, as 
if to sliow Its malignity, wlien incapable of exerting its 
force.** ' 

,With such a ^hajacter the tiger is universally ab- 
horred. Kolbeii says, that the death of no wild beast 
occasions such joy in a Hottentot village, as that of a 
tiger^ He states tliat the Hottentots are excessively 
fond of Its flesh , and that he himself found it to be most 
’ delicious food, and much superior to the finest veal. 
Many persons will, probably without tasting tiger*s flesh, 
feel diuinchiied to the preference given by Kolbon to it 
over veal, but we may judge fioin the paS;sage that 
there IS some leseinblance betwcOa the two meats. The 
negroes on the coast of (jumca are txceeilmgly partial 
to the flesh of the tiger, and banquet on it as often as 
they can. Thi5» favour is amply lehirned by the tiger, 
for of all aiuinal food he is said to eat that of niiftf'with 
the gieatest lelish. Yet thecViraoidinaiy fact has been 
stated that, iiotvvithstaiiding this jiredilcclion, his disgust 
-to a person labouring undei small-pox l^ so great, that 
he will not touch Ins flesh. in Sumatra tiger’s flesh 
IS eaten ; but as rats are also ©aten, this is less to be won- 
dered at, (A/i(/cfd09i.) 

Tlic Leopard very much res(‘tnldcs the tiger, .both in 
appearance and habits. Like the cat, he creeps on his 
Stomach until he has got so near Ins prej that a bound 
will enable him to pounce on it. Tins animal is chiefly 
found in Africa. Jts skin is much valued.. There is a 
species called hunting leopards w Inch* the Persians train 
£0 admirably, that they^ill start and take a hare as well 
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as a groyhoun<|^ an^ are as much Bncler Euthoritv as a 
sctting-clog. A kind of deer are l^lso hunted with*thcm. 
XlK?ro IS, at this moment, a remarkably fine hunting 
Icopaid in the menagerie of the duke of Devonshire 
from India, where tliey are commonly used. • 

The flesli of the leopard is white like veal, and is said 
to Ik* exceeding! V palatable. The negroes of Guinea 
take them in pit^ls, and use them as common f<^d. 

• 

The Cat. — Amongst the cat kind it will be proper to 
take some notice ot the domestic cat, which by some 
nations is eaten wiihout the h#st d^^ellsh, and, abating 
all piejudice, Ta»y be delicair food. Several nations ot 
the east,*as the Tonquine&e, Calmucks, &c. makcuhe^of 
them Unis , and a traffic is earned on in their fufs in 
other countries, amongst the rest in England and France 
occasional!) . Aliout a year since, this subject w'hs inves- 
tigated in a London police office. A person who^made 
cat-skinnmg Ins trade, Avas detocU'd with tw’enty-nme 
<*at-skins in his possession , and the several irnph»inent8 
used by him Aveie discos ered in his filthy abode. It 
ajipcared that he was in the habit of turning*the bodies 
of his poor victims tp account as well as their skwis ; for 
he roai^gd them over th^ fire to obtain they fat, and 
after this he sold their bfines. Such was the treatment 
to which this little domestic fawiiurite, purloined from 
its home, Avas subjected ^by this execrable being. If 
there Avere no purchasers of such articles, obtained as 
they ol^riou sly* must lx* by the worst means,* no such 
trade A^"ould exist ^ ^ • 

Thg ludicriJu* insinuations of LeSage, relatit'e to the 
substitution of cats for#rahbits, are not fictions, for ue 
have It *011 good authority* that in Fans tlie bodies of 
cats and dogs are often substituted at* table, lor tliosir 
animals Avhub they resemble in sy.e. 

Very different as as Ahe tieatinent the cat in ancient 
Egypt. Dibdorus# Siculus says they were worsluppt*^! ; 
and Herodotus gives an account of the pious care taken 
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of them. He bays, that when a fire happens amongst 
the E|?yptianB, the fate' of the cats is a matter of pious 
Boiicitudc ; for tlie people, allowing the conflagration to 
^consume what it may, range themselves so as to take best 
care of the cats ; while these, to the infinite grief of the 
people, slipping aside^r leaping over the heads of their 
protectors, tumble into thh flames* In whatever house a 
cat dn^s a natural death, all the inmates shave tlieir eyc- 
‘brows ; but when a dog lies*, they shave entirel). Dead 
eats are taken to the bacrcnl asylums at Ilubastis, wdiere 
they are embalnjed and receive stpulture, but dogb 
art buried in the coNseci^ti\l repositorieb of their own 
Cities, ('ambyses took l*t>Jbium with an army of cate 
an(J dogs, for the pious Egyptians refused to figlft against 
theiF divinities. 

The Common Otter is an animal which, infesting the 
banks of jivers, lives chiefly upon fish, after which it is 
an expert diver. It is a very destructive resident near 
rivulets and fish*pon<ls, as it seems to give a prelerencc 
to the head of the fish, while it leaves the body un- 
touclu d ; ipid hence the animal is industi loiisly destroyed 
wherever met with. Its flesh is ^ eaten by the Lap- 
landeis, the American Indian^, and otiicrs. otter 

has so remarkably fishy a flavour, and spends so much 
of Us time in the vvafjer, tSut the brotherhood of the 
Carthusian monastery at Dijop, jirohihitcd from the use 
of animal food, were permitted to cat its flesh on maigre 
days, I'r. Cioldsmith saw an otter so well trained that, 
at the wyirdof command, it went into a pond, drove the 
fish into a corner, '»n(lc seizing the largt ,t, brought U off 
in its mouth to its master. Ht^odotus s«iys, that otters 
were deemed sacred amongst the Egyptians. 

The Sea Otter is ^p interesting animal, on account of 
its devoted aflTection to its offspring, and its harmless 
disposition. If deprived of its young, it will pine away, 
and die on the spot where its last attentions w ere be- 
stowed. In general it^^is lively and frolicsome, and so 
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afTectioiiate to its oi^n species that 4hey ara said to fold 
their arms round each other and^kiss. The Bea-<>tter is 
aiarge aniina], measuring threeor four feet in lengthy and 
weighing seventy or eighty pounds. When young, its 
IS so delicate as 'to be difficultly distingui^^le j^rom a 
sucking lamb. It lives upon sj^Ufish. A sea-otter 
described in the philosophical Transactions, 179^^ 
fcured upwards of four feet from the nose to the extjcmity 
of the tail ; its circumference (for it is nearly the same* 
thickness tliroughout) was 28f inches. The fur is silky 
and beautiful. The head is small and somewliat com- 
pressed ; the eyes are small the •whiskers are whiK?, 
strong, ^nd numerous. 

The Marten, an elegant little carnivorous animal, an 
inveterate enemy to cat§, and capable of vanquibhing the 
wild cat, 16 , notwithstanding its musky smell, eaten in 
some countnes. 

The Weasel, an active, courageous, and ferocious little 
creature, preys on animal food, which, however, it sets 
but little value on, unless seraiputrescent. Sjme species 
are eaten. 

The Skunk, or mephitic weasel of Norfli America, 
has the remarkable property of defending itself when 
attacked, by evolving smell, so detestable, that no 
animal can endure it. This is diffused for half a mile 
round? Whatever is infjpcted 'by it acquiresbso perma- 
nent a taint, that it is scaigpely possible to y?move lU 
Mr. Hcarne kays, that a place wh%re two of •them had 
been ladled, remained still intolerable, after a whole 
winter and spring. 

Yet this disgusting creature has been used as food by 
the native Amencans ; and Heapie says that, if properly 
cleaned out, the flesh is not tainted. In order to render 
them endurable, «they are first irritated until the whole 
of this fetid liquor is exhausted ; and when killed, the 
secreting glan^ are immediatlly cut out* 
o 3 
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The SUftin^j or nnepliitic weasel of South America, 
inhabits Mexico. WhL*n pursued, it evolves so abomi- 
nable an odour that even, dogs unwillingly continue bhe 
^hase, and are obliged to recover themselves, at intervals, 
by keeping their noses close to the ground ; a dog that 
kills one, cannot be Adured in the house for several 
days If one of these rejiulsive animals l?e killed in a 
Iwuse, there is danger of absolute suffocation to any one 
bbliged to endure it, antUthere are cases of this kind on 
lecord. Notwithstanding' this, the flesh of this appo- 
sitely named creature is not only eaten, but considered 
good food, and is said to xt'semblc pig. It is absolutely 
necessary that the stifling, a« soon af» killed, should be 
skiTjfied, and one of the internal parts removed/ 

• 

^ The Jimr constitutes an article of diet with many 
nations, and even in Europe some parts of it are esteemed. 
'I’hc natives of the polar regions, and the lo\ver orders 
of peojilo in Norway and llussia, invariably cat the flesh, 
and think themsoheS fortunate when the pursuit of tlie 
animal is successful. The Kamtschadalea think it such 
a luxury that, when it is to appear at their' tables, they 
invite company. The paws of the adult brown bear, 
and also their hams, especially when smoked, Ji,rp con- 
aidered a great delicacy. In .'uUiinm the animal, by 
feeding on acorns, is faU and in Us lx*st condition ; it is 
then excellent food The flesh m its fresh state has 
been compared to beef ; but the meat of the white or 
polar bear us said to resemble mutton inUaste: *bthers 
have represented the polar bear as too strong for food, 
on accourfi of its feeing on fish and setJa'. The cubs 
afford nicer meat than the adults. ..The weight of a large 
]>olar hear was found by captain J. C. Ross to be 1028 
ppunde. 

Sir John Ross states^ some facts which seem to show, 
that the flesh of the polar bear is by no means whole- 
some. He says, tffat several of thes? animals having 
been killed by his people, some of the party, tempted by 
^ic line appearance of (he meat, made a hearty meid 
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off tbe first one that was shot? ^1 that partook of it 
soon after complained of a violeBt headach, which with 
Mine continued two or three days^ and was followed by 
the peeling of the skin from the face^ hands^ and arms. 
On a former occasion^ sir J. Ross had witnessed a some- 
what simdar occurrence when sir Edward ^I^arry's 
polar journey,; the party havmg*ived for several days 
wholly on bears* fleshy the skin peeled off their feet, legs, 
and arms.* It was thdh i^ttnbuted rather ^ th9 
quantity than the quality of the meat, and to their 
having beei^ for some time previously on very ^ort 
allowance of provision. Th^ Esquimaux: eat its 
without experiencing any^ such inconvenience : but 
the hv^r is always given to the dogs, and that may 
possibly be the noxious part. The case of three sj^itors 
18 on record, who became dangerously ill in consequence 
of eating part of the liver of a .white bear, * 

It IS a curious fact that, although the Esquimaux eat 
the flesh of the bear without reserve, the Northern In- 
dians will not toucli it. (7>r. Richardson,^ 

Mr. Long mentions the curious fact that a bear's skin, 
freed from the hair and roasted, tastes like ^>ork. f 
Mr. Hearne observes, that the flesh of the black bea^ 
is excellent eating after tiie middle of July when the 
berries begin to ripen, ^nd so continues uiTtil January 
and February. Bui late in .spring, in consequence of 
long fasting, it is poor and dry. In June, he says, it is 
abominabie.f Althou^ rare in Europe, the black bear 
IS common ib the forests of America. . 

* 

T,he Badg^ is a harmless,, iijictive, anil drowsy 
animal. The hunting of it was formerly a fasliionable 
sport “in Britain, but is now scarcely practised. Its 
hinder legs are sometimes made into bams ; but though 
the flesh is fat, its taste is rank. In China, the wh81e 
animal is commonly eaten, and*it8 flesh is sold in the 
butchers' %hops ^ Pekin, the Chin§se being fond of it.§ 

• Apivendlx to Second Voyage f America. 

I Journey, 370. • \ Bell’i I'laveu. 

O 
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The Racom, is^a ^ively^ restless^ and inquisitive 
anim^, extremely feuid of sweet things, and strong 
liquors, and will get excessively drunk.” (PennunL) 
He is said to bt' an expert fisher for crabs, using his tad 
for the line, and its tip for the bait. M^hen he feels a 
bite, ht ^erks his tail with' the crab on the end of it on 
laud, with all the deAertty of a fisherman who bolls for 
^Is, and shows little mercy to the offender. 1 1 is a habit 
rof soiIjO of the racoons tjj dip their food into wattT previ- 
ously to making use of it. « The racoon is eagerly sought 
as |pod by the negroes and the North Amc^cau Indians. 

•• * « 

The Glutton is a fierce and voracious quadruped, 
about a yard in length from the nose to the end of the 
taiS, with dispropoitionately sliort legs. By some it is 
considered of the badger kind ; by others, of the heat 
kind ; and by others it is thought to have most relation 
to the weasels. Be this as it may, it is a singular creature, 
and its name is not misapplied. The following account 
has been given of its habits: — On the branch of some 
tree which, from the marks of the teeth and antlers of 
the deer, it judges to he the occasional retreat of that 
animal, it ^latiently awaits the arrival of its prey. VlTien 
the deer' passes under, it darts down on the animal, sticka 
ita claws fiimly between the shoulders, and remains ob- 
stinately fixeil, notwithstqpding the efforts of the deer, 
by rushing through the thickest woods, to dislodge its 
determined tonnentor. The glutton, although part of 
its skin may have been thus torn off, contei^edly pursues 
his occujiation of eating his* way through the neck 
towards ihe blood-vessels. When at length the deer 
falls dead, his tenacious companion lies beside Kim, 
gorged and unable to stir or defentf himself, hut protected 
by luB abominable odour from the encroachment of other 
aiiimals. 

This animal is hunted chiefly for its beautiful skin ; 
but the Laplanders, Hvho are by no mfans over nice iu 
their fancies, make their banquet of its flesh, and their 
profit of Us fiir. ^ 
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The Kangaroo is an Australia animal^ inhabiting the 
west coast of New*Ijolland^ mt^ii used as fooc^ and 
having some resemblance to mutton, or, as some say, 
to'cofnmon venison. When young, it is a good meat ; 
but when old, it is coarse and tough. It grows 
to the weight of 140 pounds. It is a timid ^(ature; 
and when alarmed, escapes with a celerity w.hich no grey- 
hound can overtake : its motion consists of astonishing 
leaps, seven or eight feet high ^The weapon of tllb kan-» 
garoo IS his tail, and with it lie will defend himself from 
tlie most poweifiil dog. This animal begins to disappear 
in Australia, so much has it been pre/ed on as food., , 

The Opossum, The flesl* of some of the opossums is 
white ami well-tasted. It is extensively used in tlfose 
countries where these animals abound ; they are found 
in America, in India, and in ^he islands of Amboyna • 
and Banda. In some countries their flesh is considered 
a great delicacy, but the flavour vanes with the fpecies. 
Some that have been called opossums resemble rabbit in 
taste , others, as those of (’ayenne, are like hare ; and 
others are best compared to pork. Of this last kind the 
young ones have the flavour of sucking "pig. The 
Molucca opossum fs a delicacy at the tables of ific great ; 
the yoiJng ones are reared in tlie same place •where they 
keep rabbits. 

The Wombat, an aniftial having a little resemblance 
to a small begr, but gentle and timid in its manners, is 
an Australian quadruped*used as food ; but we have no 
accounts of Us favour or nature. The same be said 
of tlie Koala. 

The Hedgehog contributes to the list of aliments of 
some countries, and is sometimes much esteemed. Tn 
Barbary it was cor^sidered a plincely dish, and great 
pains were bestojired on the cookei^ of it. It is eaten 
by the Spaniards during lent. It is also used in Candia 
and Madagascar. Albertus Magnus communicates the 
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important secret that, tf the right eye of this animal be 
fried ^ oil, and this oU be used as an ointment to the hu- 
man eye, the person so using it will lie able to see in.tbe 
dark. Such are the absurdities that once passed current 
The meat of tins creature is represented by travellers 
as tast^il^s and soft. It lives on insects : it will without 
injury eat 100 canthandes, a quantity that might poison 
forty or fifty men. 


Order V. Glides. 

The Porcvpinp, no ver^ inviting animal in appearance, 
is nevertheless said tocbe ar excellent article of diet, and 
is jnuch valued in some coiintnes In Labrador, they are 
numerous an<l are commonly made use of. The Ame- 
rican Indian hunts the Canada porcupine, and in some 
seasons almost depends on it for food : the quills arc to 
him also an object, as they fumibh him with an ornament. 
JMr. ift'arne says it is delicious eating. They are eaten 
1 ousted by the Brazilians, the Brazil variety being gene- 
rally fat and its flesh wliite. The negroes of Guinea make 
great use of them. The porcupines, says Kolben, at the 
Cape of Good Hope are often two foet high, and three 
feet long. As they do great mischief in tlie gardeas there, 
they are often killed in the following manner: — M'hen the 
breach is discovered through ivhich he enters, a musket 
loaded and cocked is placed opposite it. A string tied 
to the trigger IS led along the b^rel to the muzzle, where 
a carrot or turnip is fixed. The porcupTne, by ‘taking 
this hait^ pulls the trigger and is shot. Their meat is 
white, fat; and sapir*, tnd is thought to'^be very whole- 
some. They are sold in the public markets of ^ Rome. 
Mr. Jesreel Jones says, have eaten porcupine stewed, 
which much resembles camel’s flesh in taste, and that is 
the nearest to beef of ayiy thing I know.” 

The Europeans are very fond of* the flesh of the Ca- 
nada porcupine ; wRen roasted, it tastes exactly like 
Buckmg-pig.* 


• n ilosophical Transnctions, 1772. 
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'The larger kinds of snake aift great destroyers of por- 
cupines ; they detour them, both animala^are de- 
stroyed. The snake seizes the porcupine by the hea^ 
‘and sucks it in j the quills •which were flatted down 
while the body was going in, afterwards become erect, 
run through the snake's body, and kill it. A nfbnstrous • 
snake has been found dead, yith the quijls of the por- 
cupine stickihg* through his body.* 

• 

The Gmnca-pig, a very^ fretty little animal, well 
known to most persons, is bred in this country as an or- 
nament and sometimes for food. Iti its manners .it is 
rather stupid, and does not ^ssess sufficient intelligence 
to renejer it interesting. A§ fbdfi it is not attractive, and 

18 rarely used. • 

• 

The Agouti, a small animal about the size of a rabbit,^ 
somewhat resembling both the squirrel and the rabbit, 

IS found chiefly in ^^uth America. It holds its food in 
its forepaw's like a squirrel. When fat and well fed, it 
is prized by many persons, iiotwitlistanding its peculiarity 
of taste. It is sometimes roasted like a sucking pig, and 
sometimes as a hare with a pudding in it. ^ It is rather 
a tough morsel.^ Agoutis were formerly mivch more 
abunt^nt than at present. 

The Musk Beaver, notwithstanchng its strong musky 
flavour, 18 much relished by the North American 
Indians. Its taste is •said to resemble that of ill-fed 
pork, Mr^ Pennant t says, that the musk^ beaver has 
been supposed to owe Its strong flavour of musk ta 
the use whichjthe animal niakeg oP the acori^ calamus 
or sVeet flag as food. It is observed that the animal 
loses fliis smell in winter, probably because the plant is 
not then to be procured. 

*, • 

The Castor Beaver, the animU which affords the me- 
dicine called easier] has also a strong odour ; and not- 
withstanding this. It is used as food by the Laplanders, 

• PhUoiophical Transaction*, 17S6. t Arctic Zoolofj. 
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who are happy to procur^ it. They preserve it by taking 
out th^bones, and dryi^fg and smoking the flesh. 

• Captain Ellis says*, that the flesh of the beaver about 
Hayes's Rivei is very fat and delicious. 

• The a well-known pest, is sometimes eaten as a 
matter of necessity by pen>ons who endure the pains of 
hunger, and would at another time shrink from such a 
meal, although by some i^ations it is considered not bad 
fare. In 1 T't I ^ admiral Don Jo'^ph Pr/arro in the ship 
** Asia," was with his crew reduced to the utmost dis- 
trcr^s at sea. Such waa tho^ famine that, when one of the 
sailors died, his brother ^ho^lay in tl.e same hamme^k 
with the corpse, concealed his death in order that he 
migh^ receive the dead man's allowance of provisions. 
During this period a single rat sold for four dollars. 

* De Lery tells us that, /luring his passage home from 
firazil to France, the people on board endured a dreadful 
famine. After devouring every thing, even the horn out of 
the lanterns, they thought of catching rats and mice which 
ran about in great numbers famishing w ith hunger. They 
laid traps for them, pursued them, and watched them like 
cats. Whoever caught one valued it more than he would 
an ox upon land ; and two, three, and even four crowns a 
piece were piid for one The ship'^ barber was so fortunate 
as to catch two at once,^and a person on board offered 
to clothe him from head to foot at tlic first port to which 
they might arrive if he gave him one of them. The 
liarber, preferring life to dress, did not hesitate to lefuse 
the offer. They boded the mice without cleaning out 
the interior. ()ne of tjje seamen havin(j cauglit a fat 
rat, cut off the four paws and thr^w them on the deck. 
Another picked them up, broiled them on the coals, and 
ate them, at the same time deckiring that, he never had 
found t)io wings of a }>artridge so savoury, t 

Pliny narrates the inslructive fact fbat when Hannibal 
laid siege to Ca6silinf!im, a rat was sold„within the town 

♦ Voy for Diticov of North-wp«t Pasitafre 

f Huitoire U'uii Voyage fait en la Terro du Brasil, ch vxii. 
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for 200 sesterces: the man whit bought it liyed, and the 
man who sold it diW — so love of gold. 

yhe repugnance felt by ci^dised nations, in times of 
proLpenty, to rats’ flesh is a prejudice, to overcome 
which a less degree of privation is suflicient than might 
be supposed, as appears by the relations of persorfs whose * 
experience entitled them to gtve an opinion. In some 
parts of the world, no such prejudice exists; and the rat as 
food IS viewed in the same hgh^ as any other quadruped,* 
notwithstanding the shudder which even its presence ex- 
cites amongst Europeans, and the repugnance manifested 
to u c\en by dogs and cats. certain 

co^tries sought after, as well as ^ts diminutive prototype, 
the moifse. Hats and mice are amongst the delicacies 
of the natives of Aracan. The people of Asain,,who 
take nothing amiss, devour rats and mice in abundance. 
"When tile supply of fish fails, the inhabitants of the * 
Andaman islands are glad to have recourse to the same 
dainties. The Kalmucks, more remarkable for %. good 
disposition than for nice liabits, do not object to a plump 
rat. The children of the celestial empire, who consider 
all nations but their own to be baibanans, are well pleased 
with a dish of rats. The Tonqninese, second to none 
111 the gkinncvss of their palate, eat this food with great 
good-wiU. The people ,of Sumatra also rehsli it. (dn- 
(lerAflti.) The Bedouins, wlipse wretched condition 
makes every kind of fljsh welcome, consider it no bad 
fare. The negroes in Jamaica not only eat rata ron 
amorf^ but expend on them some delectable#cookery in 
which molasses is largely used/ The rats ^re there* 
veryjarge; an (hso numerous, tha^ tljjey sometiities ravagt* 
and destroy one- twelfth of th^ produce of the sugar 
plantations. Roggewein says, that in the island of 
Ceylon the tribe Parmn fed on rats and mice ; Jfcmt re- 
fused cow’s-beef, deeming that ^cleature sacred, aft tne 
Egyptians did. Our jwlished neighbours, on the ad- 
joining pafrts of tbe Continent, do not look upon a nicely' 
cooked water-rat with contempt : and there, as well as 
in seme other countries, it is ^aten as fasting fare ; be- 
cause it chiefly livto upon frogs and fish. 
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" We learn from Plinjpthat, by the edicts of the Roman 
censoas^ and principal^ by one made by M. Scaums 
during his consulship^ it was provided that no rats^ mioe^ 
or dormice^ should be served up to table at great suppers 
and feasts. TJie Romans must have been much addicted 
* to this 'luxury^ since the interposition of the consular 
authority was necessary to restrict it. 

. The rats do not fail to retort on mankind whenever 
‘they the opportunity, either feeding on his deceased 
remains^ or stealing on him during sleep^ or taking ad- 
vantage of his inability to defend himself. Coroners' in- 
quests held on bodies which had remained unwatched, i 
afford continual testimonv of the deprjdations commi^d 
on them by rats. Instances have fieqiiently occlirrea in 
whicji a rat has gnawed the toes^i fingers^ or even the 
nose and lips, of a sleeping person. The remarkable case 
• of the unfortunate officer is still recollected, who, having 
descended into a vault under a church, to witness the 
intcim<^nt of a friend, and having wandeicd about, was 
unfortiiiialely locked up, and found in some time after 
standing against the wall wnth his sword drawn, still in 
the attitude of defending himself, although (^ead, against 
the assaults of the rats, by wdiich he had been attacked 
and mucli mutilated. The rase of the archbishop of 
Mentz wiiralso prohalily occur to the readei, who, it is 
said, having retreated from the rats to a certain tower on 
an island ot the Rhine, was followed thither by them, 
and at last devouied. These vei min have ferocity cnobgh 
to attempt^ any thing, and do not want f«r cunmng to 
cairy their dusigns into effect. 'A crowd of persons, some 
time biiici, witnessed with great interest the sagacjtyof 
a rat occupied in a singular way inside tlie railing of the 
(Jrecn Paik A cal sat amongst some hushes, in so na- 
tural a position, that she might have been imagined to 
alive. 1'he rat, however, k|j||hv the truth, and was 
busily occupied in gnawing the Remains of his de- 
ceased enemy, withiftafew yards of the crow\l; but the 
animal knew there was a i ailing betWTen. 


* L.nnfl^an Trans, i.i 
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The Muft giganteus, an enonffoua rat, in shape verj^ 
similar to the common one, has be^ described by General 
HaEdwicIve.* He says itisfoiu^ in many places on the 
coast of Coromandel, m Mysore, and m several parts of 
Bengal. It is a native of the £ast«lndies. The lowest 
caste of Hindoos eat the flesh of this rat, in preference to 
tliat of any other species. Captain HardwicVe s specimen 
was a female, and weighed two pounds, eleven ounces^ 
and a half. Its length from^e^osc to the extrenfity of 
the tail, was twenty-six inches, of which the tail mea- 
sured thirteen. The male grows to the weight of three 
pounds and upwards. It is amost j^iisehievous animal: 
It attacks poultry ; Ks bite is Jantrerous. and sometimes 
produces*hydrophobia. 

The Lahrador Rat is common in Barbary ; and in 
that country is considered very good eating. 

The Perchul Rat is abundant in India, and there con- 
tributes to the food of the inhabitants. * 

The Lemuus Rat, although commonly su()posed to lie 
poisonous, IS proved to be not so by the abundant use 
made of it by the Laplanders. In the taste 6f its flesh 
It resembles the sqifirrei. 

The Mufik-rat is in f>hape very like a common rat. 
According to Hearnc it is good eating when nicely singed, 
scalded and boiled. 

The*Jat’^» •Cai^ hporinus Lin.), , notwith- 

standing its name, is nottound in Java ; but inhabits 
Sunnism and th% wanner parts o^ Sq{ith Amenta. 1 1 is 
commonly used as food^ its flesh is white altliough dry. 
'I'he spoil (id cavy (Mus paca Lin.) inhaHts Brazil and 
Guiana. It is fat, and is esteenied in Brazil a great de- 
licacy. Mr. Stedman says, that in Surinam nothing cafi 
be better eating. It grunts like a pig. The Maryland 
marmot (Mus mo’^OK Lin.) about life stze of a rabbit is 
well flavoured and tastes like pig. ^ 

• Lmnasn rr.n An. .306 
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* The ilfoMtfe,— MiceVe of ooune not ncnipled where 
rats are ftMl on, which is not to fie wonrlereil at when 
the p;realer clcanlineas ^of their habits and feeding is 
eonsidered. Mice ttioroughlp rotutted were prescribed by 
Djoscondes to I)€ eaten as a mediciiie. They are nOt 
only used as food, bnt as a condiment for other food. 
Mouse .saiirtv and the pieparatlon of it, have been de- 
scribed by M. Caille who was actually a willing partaker 
•of it,*at a Village in Ce^tra^ Africa called Caroron: it is 
eoininon round the whole* country. For the licnefit of 
those who may be anxious about the proper nio<lc of 
pgreparing this \Trican dcjjiicaey, an extract shall he here 
given. M. As*f had not yet break- 

• fasted, I went to a HaniKara woman, wlvo was Jiounding 
boih'd yams ; I bought some from her for a few glass 
heads, and hbe ga\e me separately, in a small p6t, some 
gomfH) mnvr. On dipping my yams intp this sauce, I 
discovered, to iny great in ortrfi cation, some little jia^vs, 
-and irhmediattdy ascertained Uiatthe sauce was maife of 
mice , however I was hungry, and I continued my meal, 
though I must confe^ss not without some feelings of dis- 
gust. |n the eJxMiing, I saw many women chopping 
mice to make sauce for their suppers. I obseived lhat 
they gut the animals , and without taking the trouble of 
skinning them, merely draw tln?m across the fire to singe 
oft* the hair , thus prtijiared, they lay them in a corner 
ot tjhc hut, .and it is not uiuisiyil to keep them there for 
seven or eight days before they are cooked." Perjipijis 
tile ftavour of the sauce ivas^rendered piquant to ^ore 
^senses tl^an one by this delay. 

According to the mouse i8j>oist*;sed of t)ie gift 

of fore,sigfit or^rophecy ; for wlv.m an old house is aliout 
to fall, the mile, lie says, are sure to leave it ’ This ab- 
surdity ii still a popular 00401^ 

The IS eaten by the Laplanders, although it is 

said^ ol^ucii baif food that even ^gs and cats refuse 
It. They are larger than dormice, and are exceed - 

* Travels through Central Africa, u 3tjS 
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ingly d««trucuve creatui^ owir^ to their v^tnumbcnt^ 
und their actiag iiv^onceru 

't'lie Marmot, a winter eleepor, is generally well co- 
vered with fat, and sometimes weighs twenty pounds. 
Its flesh, however, has a rank smell, particuiarly ih sum- 
mer, which renders it disagreoahlc fo^; yet it is eaten by 
the inhaldtants of the Alps, where these animals abound. 
It is, however, considered uin wholesome. I’he Bobalc , 
marmot has a flavour of hare . but is rank. 

The Squirrel, a lively, pretty, ant^clefluly little animal, 
afllirds a \vhite> tendei meat, ^hidi is much relished lly 
some nateons. It is much lAeo^ii North America, and 
noarne sajs that it is good eating there, although beldinn 
fat. The Sweiles and Norwegians also prize it. The 
Laplanders ea|^ it; but tliey do not prefer it to the leming. 
It ih said that squirrclb, if obstnicted by rivers duriuj^ 
their migrations, will each coimmt itself to a piece of 
the bark of a tree, when the whole fleet set sail. During 
these voyages they are sometimes shipwrecked , and after 
this niisiortune, the Laplanders make j<|uir harvest of 
them, eating their flesh and selling thdt sKiiiji. '' 

Squirrels are con^moii m the woods of Knglaiid, and 
are eateif, not merely by the lower orders, buc* by many 
who consider their flesh a delicacy. In Ireland there 
are none of these animals. 

he Dormouse (Jormiem mus) is still, and always 
has oeeh, considered a dehcacy, even amongst’ ci\i]ised 
nations. We learn from Varro that the Koirans had 
places. called tT/t>aria for prcservmg dormice ; Snd from 
Martial's epigram • we«flni^tbat they t^iought a 
great delicacy in the wild state. In the southern parts 
of Italy, where the donnicc are abundant, they ar^ 
smoked out of the nests which tl^ey build jjp trees, and 
are prizerl as a dainty. They are active, pretty, clean- 
feeding htd^ animds, and seem intermediate between 
*and squirrels. 

• Lib. iiL U 
u 
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The Jerboa, or Jerbiiah, is d small animal about the 
sizeo^the common s/jU^rrel, and ^ei'y like the kangaroo^ 
having hind legs exceedingly long compared with ^ its 
fore-paws. About Babylon, and in Arabia, they are 
alnindaiit, are eaten by the inhabitants, and considered 
deliciofis. 

The Hare was much esteemed as food by the Romans, 
•as it i'a at present amongst most nations of the world who 
possess It. Alexander Seyerus was an unlwunded ad- 
mirer of It. Yet in Britain, .where it is now such a fa- 
vourite, It was inThogc distant ages prohibited, along with 
the goose and pullets, unlaw ful /food ; such at lc.ut 
18 the report of Julius’^^^tfsar : yet they were f bred tor 
pleasure. The opinion of (ialcn on hares' flesh was, that 
It ])roduc<'s melancholy. Pliny, however, gives a very 
different account, for he says that a meal of it makes a 
person look fair and beautiful for a week afterwards ; a 
notion probably alxiut as w^ell founded as Galen's. Pliny 
ridicules an idea of his ancestors, that a deaf hare will 
sooner fatten, when duly fed, than one that has his 
hearing. Yet the tiling is possible; for, as the hare is 
not only dlic of the most timorous of all animals, but lias 
perhapfi luoic cause of fear than any 'other, us constant 
alarms may keep it more lean than one which, by being 
deaf, leads a life less disturljed! 

In Peru, and at life of (yood Hope, the flesh 
of this animal is wdute like a rabbit's : m other places, it 
IS of a very dark colour. Confinement, howcN^r good 
the feeding may at the same •time be, always injures the 
flavour ^und those inhabiting mountains ^re superior to 
those living in loW grounds. In the Condon markets, 
hares are sometimes founjl wlfich weigh so much as 
eleven or twelve pounds. 

** The flesh of the po/ar hare is whitish, and has a good 
flavour. The varpirnf hare is insipid 'flic flesh of 
Uie American ‘hare is more brown^ like jhat of the 
common hare ; and Ilearne says that m August they^ 
are good eating. The i^rthern Indians eat the contents 
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of its stomach. The full-growii*lhares, killed in Melville 
peninsula^, weighed *alK)ut seven #p(f)unds ; and CRptain 
Sahine states that the largest Jellied on Melville Island 
did not reach nine pounds, lleanie says that in his 
time they were killed near Churchill river weighing 
fourteen or fifteen pounds. The average of the American 
hares is about four pounds.* • • 

Hares, as well as birds, are bewildered by light; on a 
late occasion j no less than sfveij were killed on the rail. I 
way between Stockton and •Harlington They were 
thought to bo dazzled by the light of th^fire of the steam 
engine, and thus entangled in tj^c wheels. Several othevs 
were also destroy e(h but wer^* rj[)utilated, and lendercd 
unfit for*the table.t 

Hares are only fit to be sent to table when they, are 
young. In order to judge of this, feel tlie first joint of 
the fore claw : if you find a small nut, the animal is still 
young. Should this nut lia\e disappeared, turn the claw 
sideways, and if the joint cracks, that is a sign *of ita 
lieing still tender. ( Udp ) Or if the ears feel tender and 
phahle, and the chnvs smooth and sharp, the hare was 
young {Dolby ) It is not fit for the table irn mediately 
after being killed : by being kept a few days tim flesh 
Ijccomes tender, but*(lark coloured, and rather unpleasant 
to the eye. « 

• 

The Rabbit affords a meat more white and less savoury 
than that of the hare. It is still whiter and milder when 
led in the tara^ stale ; and also becomes larger and fatter 
than when in a state of nature. They have begn some, 
times fed in coup^to such a sizeas wgigh fifteeit pounds, , 

and, as some feedeis affijm, twenty. 7 'he last mentioned 
weight A^as attained by a regular diet of cabbage leaves 
and oats, occasionally varied with barley meal. A doe^ 
when suckling, will dnnk milk. Tame rabbits arc lx?st 
for the table at three nymths old ; but, if well fed, will not 
be too old at eighteen months. Whether a vrild rabbil 
18 of the proper age for the table may be ascertained by 

Second Voyage. * f SundcrUnd Herald. 
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breaking the jaw bctwel'n the thumb and finger : if it is 
old, itri’esiststhe presaiife. Or by feehng in the joint of 
the paw for a little nut if it is gone, the rabbit is old. 
(Ude,) As to whether the tame or the wild rabbit is 
lietter meat opinions differ : I believe there is not much 
doubt that the lonner are more delicate and fat, although 
they have lc?s firmness rnd flavour: M. Ude’s opinion 
iv tliat tame rabbits have no taste but that of calibage. 
^faine rabbits may be always kept in a state fit for the 
table, but wild ones in goc^l condition are procurable at 
})articular seasons only. Tl’lie wild rabbit is generally 
faster than the wild Jiare, perhaps because it leads com- 
paratively a tranquil Jdt Spain wasAinre so overrun by 
rabbits, that ferrets, th?ir natural enemies, were intro- 
duc<^Hl from Africa to destioy them. 

Order VI. Pecoua. 

The Camel has been called “ the ship of the de^rt,’' 
a designation which by no means expresses the extent 
of the services of an animal that in such a variety of 
ways conduces to the welfare of man. Patient and per- 
severing, It bends its humble knee to leceive the burden 
on Its willing back which is lo lx? transporteil over re- 
gions wnere Its more aspi ling competitor, the horse, dare 
not ventuie himself with any dunce of surviving the 
journey. Ill ftd and parched with thirst, it freely gives 
Its pleasant and wholesome milk under circumstances 
that would render the cow useless. It.s hair affords a 
comforta^c clothing, and its flesh a wdiolesoipe sus- 
tenance. It IS, in fine, the cbw, sheep, and horse com- 
bined idifOne animal, to the Arabian. ^ , 

The flesh of the' camel is excellent meat, and is used 
by the Arabians, Tartars, and many other ‘^nations. 
There is a public market at Sennaar at which it is sold. In 
this last country it is the practice to eat tlic liver and 
some otlier parts raw.* The flesh of the young camel is 
said to be as delicate as veal. The dromedary also affords 
a meat that is much prized in tlie countries where it re- 
sides. 
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The Lfima.^TUe graceful ^antl gentle lama, the 
camel of the westen* hemisphere^ a bea^t of hitrdeji 
in $outli Anienca, and is also jnuch valued as fowl, its 
meat most Resembling mutton. It inhabits the highest 
mountains. The Vicuna, a quadrujied much resembling 
the lama, also aflbrds a \vholesome food, and is satd to be 
a principal article of suskmancettinongst the^Patagonians. 

• 

Tile Rctnftf^r , — In the ^lordierii parts of Ktiropc,* 
Asia, and Anienca, the reindaer fulfils the duties of all 
our ust'ful domestic animals. Strong, active, and willing, 
it flies with the •'ledge over the snivvs and frozen lakua, 
with the fleetness atul ])erRcver«ince of the horse. Ccni- 
tentcd witli the scanty herbage of a frozen region, it 
nevertheless furnislies excellent milk and cheese; *it9 
flesh hears comparison with the licst meiits * us skin, 
sewe^with its own sinews, aff’oids clothing lK*st suited * 
for tile scwenty of the climate. From its honis iS made 
glue ; and from its bones vanons domestic instruthents. 
Its services are confined to those wlio most stand in need 
of them, for the reindeer will not live m the temperate 
regions of the globe, and it is found almost exclusively 
in those inhospitable climates which without it would 
be nearly uninhabitable, as Lapland, Snitzbergen, 
Kamtsenatka, Siberia, aryl the whole of North Amenca. 

Dr. Richardson says that whep the reindeer is in gowl 
condition, it is equal, if^not superior, in flavour to the 
finest English venison.* Captain J C. Ross declares that 
the meat of tfce reindeer^ killed in August has several 
inches thick of fat on the haunches, and is then equal 
to thp finest* English venison ; ^uk*it is moft tasteless, 
and insipid when in p^or condition. 

The length of this animal from the nose to the in- 
sertion of the tail is seventy inches ; and its height at 
the fore shoulder is fifty-one inches. The contents of 
its stomach are considered a great delicacy by the inha- 
bitants of file arctv regions, as has been already described 
fully. 
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The Jfootfc and the'/cVA are the largest ot the deer 
tribe ^ they inhabit tiitj. forests of n'orthern Europe ami 
America, and until lately were considered the same 
animal.*^ They are lioth excellent venison. The 
carcase of a moose-deer often weighs upwards of half a 
ton : Its flesh is nutritious, but more substantial than 
common veqison; and nt will bear salting. It is a 
gentle, peaceable, and easily tamed animal, and so timid, 
• that 111 North America, as*veare informed by Ilearne, 
it is often Allied by wowieii or bo)s. He sajs tlie 
flesh IS good, although the grain is coarser, and the fibre 
npich more tough, thgn that of any other kiml of venison. 
The nose is most excellent, but by no means so fat and 
delicate as that of the common deer. It is a remarkable 
fa<?t that the livers arc never sound. The moose is 
hunted by the Indians but being over heated, its flesh 
IS then soft and eJainmy, and far from being well tMted.t 
The weight of one of the Noith American* elks, 
as determined by Mackenzie, was 250 pounds. The 
flesh of tile elks of^hc Cape of (Jood Hope is compared 
by Kollien to good Ix'ef in flavour. 

The iSVin/, or JM-devr, or Hart, is found in the 
temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and America, and 
thrives well v^hcre the reindeer will not Ine. 11 ie lacc 
is fast diminishing in (ireat Britain, although still found 
111 parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. It is strong 
and fleet, and of a noble and inajestic mien. As venison. 
It ranks lo^'er than the fallow-deer : the n^eat of the hind 
IS preferable to that of the stag ; and that of the fawn is 
su])crior V) either. The stag has not arrived at perfection 
until It is four or fiVe years old ; it is best in August, 
and worst in the too succeeding*nionths, on account of 
obvious causes. These animals are not always of so timid 
a* character as has been attributed to them. There is at 
this moment one of thim in the deyr park of the marquis 
of Breadalbane which lately attacked^ a horse, struck his 
enormous antlers into his chest, severed the jugular vein^ 
• Swain»an, Cabinet Vydc^icdia. f Journey. 
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and IciUetl him. This is the s^nd horse killed by the 
some deer. 

The Roebuck has lieen lon^ extinct in England^ but 
18 still found in the highlands of Scotland. It is also 
found generally throughout continental Eurofic and 
some parts of Asia. In Louis^na the roebuck was once 
Tery common^ and was larger than those oT Europe ; ite 
ilei^ has been compared iiuflavour to mutton. • , 

*• 

The Fallow-deer abounds m almost all parts of Europe, 
except in the cold regions of the nortH^ uhere its pliwe 
is supplied by thc^ reindeer. • It is best in season ^in 
August 9 for after this it b#cofties lean and rank. Its 
flesh 18 the best venison of ail the deer kind ; and is in 
Its prime at three years old, or, as some say, at four. It 
IS much smaller tlian the stag. The Virginian fallow, 
deerls the same in size as the "English, but its flesh is 
far inferior. It is peculiar to America ; and the Indians 
dry It for winter provisions. 

In general it may be observed that deer venison ii 
wholesome fooil, but it disagrees with some. The colour 
of It wdien roasted is darker both outside aiid^nside than 
that of butchers’ meat. Its gram most resembltE that of 
muttony hut Its taste is different from that of every thing 
else, and m ray opinion the jieculiar flavour of the breast 
of a goose is slightly discoverable! in it. It is certainly 
more sapid than any butchers’ meat, and is even strong. 
Mr. Dolby sa^s the choice of venison should be regu. 
lated by the appearance* of the fat, -which *when the 
venison is youn^ looks clear, thick, and closc^* 

The»Aritelof)es are a*very numerous tribe of animals, 
varying in size from the dimensions of a small cat, nay of 
a rat, to the comparatively gigantic dimensions of the stag 
or €*lk. It would be in vam, iii a work like the present^ 
to attempt, to give any sketch that could prove interesting 
of the numerous secies of this ammaL It wdl suffice 
to say that their flesh m gencyfal is esteemed excellent 
B 4 
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vemson, and is eagerly fibught. The royal antelope, little ^ 
larger^ in the body tlv^n a rat, is one of the moat delw 
cately formed and beautiiul creatures ui existence. |tlf 
appearance is that of a stag m miniature. Buihis^W 
activity that it is capable of leaping ten or twelve tiineet 
Its own length. It abounds in (ruinea, and its flesh 
esteemed a great delicacy^ They arc never si^en in thit 
country, as they cannot bear the change of climatic 
^'I’he t th< r txtnme of si/e^is found in the south of 
Africa, a.id sometimes wlui^s nearly half a ton. 

The Uoshiiians, a trilx of Hottentots, the ugliest and 
most ferocious df all the savage races of the world, 
kill anttlo]K‘s lioth by poisoning the waters where they 
drink, and by shooting'at tnem with poisoned. arrows. 
The flesh is, however, not affected by tlic poison , it is 
still good food, asi IS gt lie rally tlu case with other animals 
• killed by these vtge table poisoub. They use the prccau. 
tion of iutting out the wounded part, when the poisoned 
arrow* has bten used. 

’’Jhe fltsli of the antelope killed in the chase is more 
prized than th^ of the wine animal whin houbc.fed, 
tliat of some spirits has the flavour of common venison, 
and that os others paitakes more of the taste of ox lieef. 

a 

The NaLghau, a native of India, is an anumfl of the 
antelope kind, partaking also of the characur of the ox 
and deer , it-, hi ad and neck resembling oiu , and Us legs 
the other. Its flesh is consideixd excillint food 

The Chamou very much ressembles a goat, and is much 
about th(,' same siie. It is one of the most umid, 
watchful, and kcen-scenteil of all animals, and hence the 
hunting of (liem is a distinct and difficult an , it is also 
laborious and dangerous, and can only be followed by 
persons of robust cNinstitation. The chamois is more 
generally killed with the hut good marks- 

meit need engage»ui the pumit, as this wary animal will 
not permit himself to be apprt>acl4»d to aay short distance. 
Amongst the glacier^ of {he Alps, the hunter, clad in an 
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out&itk white shirt, to render hiftisel^ less distinguishable 
from the snoW| cautiously creei)^ forwidrd, hiding hhn- 
iself behind every projecting pjass of ice, until within 
shot. He fires ; perhaps the game falls ; n shout of ex- 
ultation announces his triumph ; he seizes the carcase, 
embowels it, and as a preventive of giddiness, a dangerous 
Contingency in these fearful spots, perhaps ^kesadraught 
of the arm blood. This is often a toilsome and daiv 
gerous pursuit, owing to tlie shyness of the chamdls, and* 
the precipitous nature of the^iiace. 

The flesh of the chamois is esteemed good food ; when 
of a middle size, it weighs fifty or.seventy pounds, aud 
yields perhaps scvwi ])ound^ 1)ut sometimes so much^as 
twelve, of fat, w'lneh is muen harder iiul lietter than that 
of a common goat. The Swiss hunters cut the animal 
into pieces, and ‘>alt or smoke them. The skin is well- 
known under the name of chayiois or diammy leatJier. 
It not iinfrccpiently happens that the hunter, as w'ell as 
the chamois, meets with his death, owing to the stA'piicss 
and icy smoothness of the place, and the tumbling down 
of masses of rock. The huntsman, his father, and his 
grandfather have been known to have fa^en successive 
victims to this most dangerous sport. * 

•• . • 

The^DompsUc Goat i^not much prized fdr its i]^eat 
in Britain ; and although that of the kid is delicate and 
nutritious, it is not very 8a]nd. In other parts of’^he 
world, goats' flesh is ficcellent footl : in Dahomy,* a 
kingdom of A/rica, it is esteemed equal to mytton : the 
goats of the island of Fernandez were comparc*d by Byron 
to the best Engjish venison. says thjit the goats 

of the Cape are of a fine blue colour with blue beards, and 
are of the size of an European hart ; their flesh is well- 
tastef], although seldom fat. They have also a goat 
speckled with white and brown, the flesh of which his 
the taste of venison. . * 

No animal, making allowance for its small size, fives 
a greater abundance of milk than the goat, and in rich- 
ness it bears comparison with any other. 
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Pliny says that goa^cs’ blood, if swallowed, makes 
people pale ; and tlia^ I)rusus, a Iloifian tnbune, drank it 
when he intended to charge Q. Ciepio, his enemy, with 
giving him ])oi&on. It was affirmed by Archelaus, a 
Greek naturalist, that goats breathe through their ears 
instead'of their nostrils. Such were the ancient wonders 
of this aniintiJ. 

• 

• ThI? Shvep is an animal q£ which little need be said : 
Its vast importance to ma|i, both for food and various 
comforts, has rendered the introduction of it into all parts 
oi the w'orld an object of persevering attention. There 
IS scarcely a part of its body that is ivot turned to use ; its 
flesh, wool, skin, blood, intestines, bones, hoofs, and horns, 
are all converted to the account of man. 

Tlie sheep is in its best condition, as food, when five years 
‘ old — an jige which it is almostncvcr allowed to attain un- 
less when intended for the private use of the owner, and 
not for market. J t is then sapid, full-flavoured, and firm, 
without being tough ; and the fat has become hard. At 
three years old, as commonly procured from the butcher, 
It IS well-tasted, but is by no means com])arable to that of 
five years.’ If younger than three years it is deficient in 
fiavoui, and its flesh is pale. Meat \iTiich is halt mutton 
and half Samb is very unjialatahle food. M llde says. 

Always choose inutton of a dark colour, and marble- 
like.'* 

It is the common practice *ln London to allow the 
hind quaijttT or leg to hang in winter for^ several wc'eks, 
or in summer as long as it can be kept without a taint, 
and by 8*6 me persons ^ven a day or t\p longer. The 
object of this is to render the meat tender. A dis- 
agrc'oable dark colour is thus occasioned ; and such meat 
retains an appearance of rawness when it is only rare. 
&uch meat answers for roasting ; but if boiled it acquires 
an unpleasant brownish colour. ^ 

Wedder mutton is the best; but^the mutton of the 
ewe that has never had a lamb is very good. 

This animal in some parts of the world is distinguisbed 
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by * a remarkable peculiarity.* Herodotus is the first 
writer that notice* it : he says, % Arabia produces two 
kinds of sluH^p nowhere else to be found : one species 
have tails not less tlian three cubits long, which if suf- 
fered to trail on the ground would be so bruised as to 
ulcerate ; but to remedy this inconvenience every shepherd 
IS obliged to construct carnajjps ujion wliich he binds the 
tad of the sheep : so e\ery sheep’s tad keeps its chanyt. 
The other «5jiecies of hlu^^p have broad tails, t;ven m 
much as a cubit wide/’ At^Be (’ape of Good Hope the 
sheep ot the present day have similar long tails, and the 
same cviiedient of a wheel carnage to'support them ynd 
follow them is made use Such sheep arc in fact 
common m vanous parts of Africa and Asia. Some of 
the Adel sheep have tads weighing twenty-five pounds ; 
the tad of the 'I'urtar sheep often weighs thirty pounds, 
and that of the Cape sheej) sometimes fifty. Tins tad* 
consists chiefiy of a solid fat uliich in flavour Dr Shaw 
compares to marrow . it is esteemed a great delicacy, and 
IS in fact the nicest pait of the sheep; for Dr. Shaw 
says the flesh is inferior to that of the smail-tadcd 
sheep. 

• 

Domestic OA\-*-Of this animal no descriptiiTn is ne- 
cessary; Its aspect, habits, manners, and ^he taste of 
lU flesh are subjects of daily experience. In London 
alone no less than 360,000 ot*them, lietween oxen and 
calves, are annually consumed, or, perhaps more exactly, 
1000 every (Jpy, 

The flesh of the ox (bos exsevtus} is more tender, 
sapid, and nutritious than thatj;)f the cow. /It is corn-, 
moiily supposed to be in perfection at the age of four 
years. -This may be tfue with regard to beef for present 
use ; but if for ^ting, the truth is not so certain. The 
philosopher Boyle says, ** Butchers in several countites 
observe that althoufjh a bullock^nder four or five years 
old be good to eat soon after it is killed, yet if salted 
and kept long, it will thereby be fretted and good for 
little.*' 
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The alwminable pratfece of buU-baiting was once en- 
joined by law in order to make the 'flesh tender ; for it 
18 known to have this effect, in a sbght degree. But 
this 18 an unnecessary cruelty, for the desired end can 
lie attained more effectually by other means, not neces- 
sary to be further alluded to here. Bull beef is natu- 
rally coarse and tough : its use is at present chiefly 
conflned to the making of sausages, 
c It Was an opinion of the cncients, that bulls’ blood is 
a poison. Pliny affirms this, and says that the physician 
Agathocles prescribed the juice of white sow-thistle as 
an antidote to it.** 'J'Jie antidote was no doubt infallible 
where the poison was imaginary. Ileiodotus says that 
Psamrnenitus king of Kgyift was condemned by C'am- 
byst's king of Persia to be poisoned for inciting the 
Egyptians to revolt Bull s blood was the mortal 
« draught selected ; and Psammenitiis, having swallowed 
his dose, immediately died. It is very probfihle that 
( ’am by ws added a little of something else to the blood, 
to make his work more certciin 

According to the same historian, the cow w'as wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians with more profouinl reverence 
than any other kind of cattle. It is still reverenced 
by the nuidoos, and to use its flesh,' or even the water 
in w^hicli ^ 18 boded, would be an abomination. A 
compendious method was adopU'd by Tippoo Saib of 
convincing thew people of the errors of their religion, 
and persuading them of the thith of Mahometanism. 
He sprinkled them with cow-broth : they were forthwith 
shunned by their own sect, and had no alternative but 
to becom^ subsen bets to the Islam. 

It appears to have been the custom in England, in 
the time of king John, to roast an ox whole, 'for an 
order of his majesty is extant commanding a furnace to 
bt built capable of roasting two or three oxen. There 
call be little doubt of tfle superior flavour and juiciness 
of the nice parts, when the whole ox is roasted. 

Veal, as every one knows, is w'hiter and more tender 
than beef ; and, if well-fe 4 , is as wholesome. It is a meat 
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that does not keep well. If iU-fed| and its flesh in con • 
sequence of lU-fcecfing is red, it^ig apt to occasion sick- 
ness for some hours after it ^s eaten. The inhuman 
expedients resorted to for whitening the flesh of a calf, 
which It IS anticipated would otherwise prove red, are, 
however, of no avail for improving its wholesomeness : 
much bleeding previously to (Wath, will nq^t compensate 
the want of abundant and w^holesome food. The cow<- 
calf IS whiter veal : but the bull-calf, although tedder* 
18 better meat. • 

Observations have been made, in the beginning of 
this volume, on the mode of slaugljteriiig oxen, and tl^e 
object of the introduction of* that process. It will be 
here sufficient to quote the temarks of Dr. Parsons on 
the humanity of the Jews, which is olwcrved to the 
prestMit hour, in slaughtering their cattle : — I cannot 
a\oid applauding the custom of (he Jews, and from them 
the Mahometaiih, in one particular, which regards their 
maimer of killing those animals then* law allows tifem to 
cat ‘ the person appointed for this purpose is obliged to 
prepare a knife of considerable length, which is made as 
‘■’harp as the keenest razor, the utmost care being taken 
that the least notch or inequality may not refnain upon 
the edge ; with wlTlch he is obliged to cut thniat 
and bldbd- vessels at one stroke, whereby the painful 
manner of knocking them down, which often requires 
several cruel blows, and stabbing them in the neck with 
a blunt knife, are avoidefl. It was a law, founded upon 
true reason, that whatsoever beast was mangled in killing 
for food, should be accounted unclean. If Siere were 
no other meanigg in it than to avoid, as muoSt as pos^ < 
Bible, •any kind of cruelty in giving*thein pain at tlieir 
deaths, it is highly to*bc applauded by every humane 
breast.*’ • 

We read with horror the disgusting details of an 
Abyssinian feast, at which piecetf of the quivering flesh, 
cut at inteisvals frora*the hving ox, afford a meai of no 
ordinary relish to t&e human monsters that partake of it ; 

* 1*ar80D8 on the Analogy between Aftimals and Vegetable!, &c 17£S, 
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while the mutilated animal is kept alive, in order that 
it may furnish future '*ntertainment of the same kind. 
The narrative of Bruce, e-elative to this surpassing bar- 
barity, may lx* a little exaggerated, but it is admitted 
that such a practice exists at least on a small scale. 

The shulada is the cutUng away of two pieces of 
flesh near the. tail of the cx, the lips of the wound being 
drawn ^together by sewing, or by a skewer ^ and the w'ound 
covered with clay. The pii^ces of recking beef, with- 
out undergoing any cereintny of cookery, are instantly 
devoured. Inde^pd the details of Bruce are so circum- 
stantial that It IS hard t^ withhold one’s lielief of its 
being substantially true. . ^ 

Mr Grose * says, that at the island of Johanna a kind 
of oxen abound which have a fleshy excrescence iK^twcen 
^ the neck and breast : this tastes like firm marrow, and is 
generally preferred either to the tongue or udder. 

The Buffalo is a native of Asia and Africa, where these 
animals are so large as often to weigh 1000 pounds. A 
smaller race is domesticated in Italy, originally introduced 
from Indui^by king Agdulf. Buffalo lieef is tmigb, dark 
colouretl, and occasionally musky. In some countnCwS, 
however, It is of a better quality, but ne\er is equal to 
ox b^f. Buffalo veal is said *0 be but middling food. 
In Italy, buffalo flesh is chiefly used by the common 
people ; but the chine is esteemed by all classes. Thi^ 
animal gives excellent milk, the butter made from which, 
if clan fled) will keep a long time. It is largely consumed 
in IndiH,^aml is there called ghee. Cheese is also obtained 
from the inilk. The tuffalo has been lomesticated for 
the purposes of labour. 

The Bison j improperly called the American buffalo, 
IS peculiar to North America, and formerly inhabited 
immense regions of that country. . These fine animals 
are now fast disappearing, such has b«pn the extermin- 
ating slaughter with which their tracks have been pur- 
sued ; sometimes for t!he sake of their flesh, hump, 

• Voyage to the East Indies. 
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tongue, OT bkins; sometimes for ifo other reason than wan- 
ton cnielty. As inAny as ten or twelve thousand tongues 
have been brought to market in a single boat.* Within 
two years, 700 bisons were killed by the early settlers 
merely for their skins, wluch were sold for two shillings 
each, and the carcases were left a prey to wild beasts. 
They are now only found ^ the unse|tled regions 
of tile north and west, and in tliese parts thousands of 
them still exist. Many tnhes of Indians subsisf upon* 
their fl'esh, almost exclusively,; hence they become less 
numerous every ycar.t 

I'he bison was until lately Buppo|ed fo be a variety gf 
the domestic ox ; but it is known to be a distinct 
animal, in some respects smiflar, but differing in others. 
One of till- most striking differences is, that the bison has 
a rib on taiji side more than the ox, and that the former 
IS a fiercc-looking animal, with an immense quantity of 
hair round the throat and on tiie shoulders, on which 
latter part is a reinarkublc hump, in some degrw* con- 
icaled by the hair. 

When four,^ears old, the fle**!! of this animal is con- 
sidered by some to be prcfe5able to ox bK’f, in point of 
flavour ^iid tenderness, althougli the fibre fa coarser. 
The flesh of the ball bison is poor and ill-tastadMuring 
August find SepteinlxT • that of the cow is always prcifer- 
able, being more tender.* Mr. Ileaine says that bison 
beef is so light and easy of digestfon that it is not deemed 
substantial food by any of the Indians north or south of 
Pludbon's Bay. He sa)8 it is good eating, without any 
disagreeable taste or smell, and resembles ox Iw^cf as 
nearly as possible. The hum]) consists of equgt fat and 
lean ifitennixed,*and is amongst* lift nicest bits. He 
says the* tongue, alwayl delicate, is more so when the 
beast is in poor condition^ but thinks it inferior to 
an Enghsh ox tongue. The cow, when some time iw^ 
calf, gives the best ineaf. The immature calf is deemed 
a great delicacy. J 

• Amenran Journal t American Encyclopadia. 
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>By oti^c^'pi&lrsoDs thj^ hump k t^preaenied oonsist 
of i itinct fstX ivhicb^^wHen ^opsAy cooked, reaend^lo^ 
.marrpi^ io flavour. Dr^ Gpldimith was a8Biu)e4 lli4 
cute and 4AsteB somewhat likp 4 dressed udde^^ . The 
Indiana bake it in a bo^ ip the ground, previously 
heated ]jy ^ >' covered with ear^, and a $ie 

is kept hurnhig over it for many hours. The weight of 
the hump is often fifty poundsk i, » \ ^ 

• Thb ^i|i of the bison, ,wiith the fur omit, .la 'Used as 
a warm covering ; and thew softest part of the fordt^ used 
for making hats^ and also a coarse cloth. » ' « 

" ® • * » 

, The Gnou is a singular kmd of 0 x 5 having a yery largo 

head of the ox shape^ a 'boUy and tail like horse, and 
legg like a stag. Some have chussed it a 0 an antelopd. 
It is an inhabitant if Africa. Itg flesh bas, im flavour 
* of bcef/but rather that pf the antelope trihif?* it is juicy 
and delicate. • * 

• < 

The Mask-ox is an uncouth.lookhig animal covered 
with an enormous 4 uantily of soft hair or wool, and hav- 
ing a largeiierce-tookingliead and thick horns. The body 
is supported on short legs, scarcely appearing amidst the 
profusi^mo? hair, which almost trails' on the ground. It 
IS aijB4nhabitant of North America. * 

The musk-ox has a musky disagreeable smell, which* 
IS still more strong when the animal is lean. When in 
had condition it not only has this smell, but the flesh is 
very dark^ and tough. If fat, its flesli^is well tasted, 
and is then preferred by the copper Indians to the rein- 
deer. ( yhe bulls yield ajpout 400 pounds 
of flesh, and the skin and fur are much valued for 
Uieir warmth. Capt. J, C. Ross ♦ says that they found 
the meaj^ of the musk-ox rauftt excellent food, and quite 
/ree from any musky flavour, although the skin smells 
strongly of it. Heafne and hi^s companions found 
this meat not only coarse and tough^ but smelling and 
tasting so strongly of musk as to make it very disagreeable 

* Appendix to Secoftd Voyage of Capt Sir'j Rosa, 
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when tsiw, altliaugh tolerable %(tCing wben properly 
Qooked.* The tonteiitB Of tbestoijMi^arefglmb^ 
coppev Indians, 


Order VII. Bellu^, 

The Jff/fW 18 used in some c^ntries foriiJlifiosiaHtbe 
purposes tbitt tbe eamel ig applied to, as a b^ast of burden* 
and ap fbod : its hair is mamifactuFedl intp a kind of 
oloth ; ot^er parts into varion^axticleB , and the tnilk of 
the ware la much prized as puch, and as a means of pro- 
ducing an ardent spirit. . • 

Amongpt the refined inhabitants of Europe, the re- 
pugnapce to horse-iesh as food is, an tunes of abundance, 
considerable ; but when hunger pindlies is easily over- 
come. During th^ late^ siege of Bilhoa^ horse-flesh sold 
so high as 2 d. perpouniL Jipriiig the French cam- 
paign iti I^usbia, hdVse-flf sh was a banquet ; and much 
more re\oltmg food was riot rejectc^. General de S€gur, 
in his history of this unfortunate expedition, informs us 
that a Russian soldier took up his abode m the carcase 
of a horse that had been embowelled by a caTuion^ball, 
and lived there for several days, during which he de- 
vouied all those parts that were within his read®.* 
Thcrefisan extraordinary establishment at Mofltfauijon,. 
near Pans, where the carca^’es of horses are converted to 
various uses. The hair is woven'into a coarse efoth, as 
cow-hair is with us ; the %kin is sold to tanners ; the 
hoots are sold to turners, comb-makers, and nyikers of 
sal ammoniac and Prussian blue; the fat is sold for 
burning in the lamps ot glass t^ makers, faJ boap- 
making, and other purposes , the t&dons are sold to 
glue-mibera. Ihe bone/& are useful for making nory- 
black, sal ammomac, handles, and various utensds , th^ 
intestines are twisted into strings for lathes, &c. Such 
animal matterascannothcothe/wise^raployed, is btratified 
and covered jvith btraw* : in this state it putrefies, myriads 

« Journey, p 3U 
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of maggots make their appearrance^ and these are* sold 
by measure for fattening poultry. 

But the most extraordinary feature of this conversion 
of horse carcases is that'Vhe workmen employed in it ac- 
tually are fed upon the flesh. In the Bulletin Unwersel 
It is stated that portions of horse-fleshy of the flnest 
quality, are fraudulently substituted for butcher s meat 
^in the eating-houses of &e lower orders at Paris. This 
• IS noi. considered as any gre|t hardship, as the experience 
of the French armies has proved that the flesh of a well- 
fed and healthy horse is wholesome diet: but the wretched 
worn-out creatures condemned to be slaughtered can- 
not surely be considered in this ppint of view. Mr., 
Ross Cox informs us, in the history of his adventures oi\ 
the Columbia River, that the flesh of a horse/ which is 
tame, well-fed, and occasionally worked, is tender and 
firm, and the fat hard and white ; and that it is far su- 
perior to the wild hors'e, the flesh of which is loose and 
stringy, and the fat yellow and oily He says they ge- 
nerally killed the former for their own table ; and assures 
Ins reader, that if he sits down to a fat rib, or a rump- 
steak, off a well-fed four year old horse, without knowing 
the animal, he will unagine himself regaling on a piece 
of prunf ox-beef. Foals or colts, be says, are not good 
food : a V horse for the table should not be uiyler three 
years old, nor above seven. 

After such evidences, we must no longer feel surprised 
at the practice^ of the ancients and moderns, whatever 
disgust the idea may at first excite. The Tartars are 
much ahdicted to hoise-eating ; and, as we le^rn from 
Martial^ were equally so in his day. Some of the Tartar 
tribes, when their ^loftes are past their*iabour, send them 
tq the woods to fatten, and •when plump kill them. 
/Herodotus gives the following account of the habits of 
r the ancient Persians. He says they pay particular regard 
to their birthday, suid produce on it an ox, a horse, a 
camel, or an ass cooked whole in •a furnace. Strabo as- 
sures us that the Sarmatians lived'on milR mixed with 
horse-blood ; yet Plm j affirms that this latter dehcacy 
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is corrosive and dangerous. In the present day, if wfe 
are to believe commdn report, the^ll^nghsh lover of de- 
licacies, when he sits down to hisl^ussian reindeer tongue, 
innocently enough partakes of what he could obtain from 
a source much nearer home. In parts of Chih, the 
natives prefer horse-flesh to beef and mutton, and accord, 
ingly chiefly subsist on it. • ^ 

Mr. Miers, in his Travels in Chili and La Plata,", 
vol. 1. 260., gives us the following details of a dete^ble 
banquet amongst the Pampa Indians betwee# Buenos 
Ayres and Mendoza : — A number of mares and a 
quantity of aguardiente (ardent yirit) was given td theni> 
when they all set to with earnest intent upon the feast. 
The mares were killed, the lllood being carefully pre- 
served : the Indians arranged themselves m small circles, 
and squatted on the ground, the women acting as at- 
tendants upon the occasion : they, fell to eating the raw 
horse-flesh with great voracity, seeming to relish with 
peculiar delight the viscera; partaking at interval^ in 
copious draughts of their favourite beverage horse's 
blood mixed with gin. They continued singing loud 
boisterous songs. — It was not long before all were drunk ; 
when the not became more boisterous, and continued 
great part of the night. — Next clay, the men being 5 oher, 
it fell to die lot of the women in their turn to enjoy their 
entertainment : they were now waited on by the men, 
served with the same food, and regaled with the same 
horrible besrerage, until the/, like the men, got completely 
drunk ; and like ^them became noisy, tuihulent, quarrel- 
some, and brutal in every possible way." 

The Kalmuc ajd Nagaian Tartars' give a« 8 ecided 
prefereifce to horse-flesh, and seem always to have done 
so, as we find them namefl Htppophagi by Pliny. They 
are by no means particular as to whether the horse was* 
slaughtered or died a natural death ; or whether the 
flesh is raw or cooked. They te^r the flesh from the 
bones with thpir fingers, and devour it eagerly. Their 
koumiss, or fermentJd mares' milk, has been described 
in the first volume of this worl» They also use the 
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unfermented milk as hood, and prefer it to that of the 
cow : there can be {19 doubt that it is a wholesome and 
excellent article of diet. Hippocrates gives an account 
of the Hippomolgi, a nation of Scythia, who made it a 
chief source of subsistence. In parts of Siberia, horse- 
flesh is eaten at funeral ceremonies. In Cafiraria and 
Angola, it ,is used as feod whenever procurable ; even 
*the Chinese do not disdain it. The Arabs eat the flesh 
’ of the wild horse of the df»serts of Africa. Horse-flesh 
18 a prinlipal article of food amongst the athletic Pata- 
gonians — raw or boiled, according to fancy or convenience: 
4hey also delight m a marrow-bone from a horse. 

The Asa^ as treated anti fed in this country, does not 
afford a meat that holds out much temptation. It is 
.said to be inferior in every respect, even to horse-flesh. 
Yet the wild ass, especially that of Africa, was a highly 
prized delicacy ‘amongst the Homans,* and its sucking- 
foaPIs eulogised by Martial. AYe have it on the au- 
thority of Varro, that Q. Axius, a senator, gave 400, OQO 
sesterces for a male ass for breeding. But according to 
Phny, the celebrated Mecaenas was the first that brought 
the flesh of ass foals to table, and preferred it to the 
venisbff of the wild ass. After l;is time, however, it 
fell into’* disrepute. The opinion of Galen vms, that it 
is an unwholesome meat. The Romans sacrificed the 
ass to Pnapus : and the Roman ladies, arrived at a cer- 
tain age, found great virtue ih asses’ milk as ^preventive 
of wnnjkles. Such a horror had some declining beauties 
of the ravages of time, that, as Pliny assures us, some of 
them kept 500 jfsses each, for her own use, in imitation 
of the empress Poppiea, the wife olf Nero, who actu- 
ally bathed in asses’ milk, — a^iiece of voluptuous extra- 
vagance, not to be wondered at in a lady who kept 
her horses shod with gold. 

The Wild Asa, or Onager of the ancients, affords a 
meat, that in some countries is 'highly Valued. The 
Persians hold it, as the Romans did formerly, m the 
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great^t esteem ; and we have ftrange accounts of tlA 
banquets given by fheir monarcljs^ Where there was a 
most prodigal prohiaion of this {fivourite fopd. Amongst 
the people of that nation^ the wild ass always hqld a 
high place i^publie estimation : it was not only an 
object of the chase, but was used in battle. When the 
army of Xerxes advanced towards AbydoS;^ the Indian 
cavalry had war- chariots drawn by them : and Hern-, 
dotiis says, that during the expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians, the braying pf the Persian * asses so 
terrified the Scythian horses, who had never before 
heard such abominable chscord, tl^at in some degree 
the fortune of the mar was a^frected by this circum- 
stance. In the deserts of Libya and Numidia, the 
wild ass is hunted for its flesli ; and from Pliny we 
learn that it was always in request in Africa as food. 
The Arabians are also very fond^of it. 

The Dshikketaei, or Wild Mule^ inhabits the southern 
parts of Sibena, and the deserts of Western Tartary. It 
18 a timid animal, yet indocile and intractable. The 
Mongolians and Tungusians make use of them as food, 
and prefer tliem to horses. 

• 

The Zehray an animal of a form as beautiftil as its 
disposition is intractable, is somewhat larger than an 
ass ; its body is elegantly striped \^ith black ; its legs are 
white ; Its general colour ft cream- white. It is a grace- 
ful, light, and acj;ive creature. It abounds in Africa : the 
Hottentots, the natives of Congo, and Loango, and other 
nations, consider^its flesh excellent food. LkAitenant 
Paters(Jn, who partook of it in the cointry of the Hot- 
tentots, speaks in praise bf it. 

The Hippopotamus is* a huge, unwieldy creature,* 
living for the most part under wafer, at the bottom of 
large rivers |nd lakes, where it roams about at its ease ; 
occasionally raising fts nostrils above the surface to take 
in air, or coming ou land to on herbs and grains, 

1 3 
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for on such it entirely subsists. It sometimes measures 
fifteen feet or more.« The skin is exceedingly hard and 
thick^ and is in some parts impenetrable to a musket- 
ball ; but it 18 less dense over the belly : j^s very thinly 
or scarcely covered with hair, and its colS is brownish. 
It weighs between two and three tons, and often one third 
of Its weight is fat. Notwithstanding the savageness of 
•Its aspect, It is by no means a ferocious animal, unless 
111 its own^defence. On 4 and, owing to its clumsiiiesB 
and obesity, and the sho'-tness of its legs, it is inactive 
and timid, an^ can badly insure its safety by flight ; 
but its great strength, and the monstrous calibre of its 
jaws, render it a frightful and dangerous enemy. It was 
sacred in some districts of Egypt, but not in all. The 
Africans kill this animal with a kind of harpoon, much 
in the same way that whales are captured. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus affords a welcome and 
substantial meal to the African ; and he is not solicitous 
as to'^ whether it is a young or old animal, although the 
latter, owing to its obesity, is strong and unpleasant. It 
is said to taste like ox-beef, but much inferior: the 
roasted tail and dried tongue are the prune delicacies. 
The young hippopotamus affords excellent meat ; the 
bleast^ Las been compared to delicate veal. This huge 
and hideous animal has been for a long time Jpradually 
disappearing; and, peiliaps, before many centuries have 
elapsed, will be only known by its fossil remains. Its 
hide is manufactured into whips by the Africans : one 
hide wil) sometimes afford 500 . 

The %tpir IS a(h animal partly resembhng an elephant 
in shape, and partly a hog ; some have compared it to 
a rhinoceros, and have even seen a likeness to the hip- 
popotamus. It IS about six feet in length; is but 
poorly provided with hair : over its moutli hangs a short 
proboscis ; but it is klmost destitute of a tail. It is a 
clumsy quadruped, yet not without some activity. Its 
disposition is not ferocious. It is an expert swimmer, 
and addicts itself much to the water. The Amencan 
Indians make much use of its flesh as food. Some have 
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praised it as equal tq beef; others represent it as much 
inferior. 

The /To^m^cidedly one of the most useful animals 
that is empflPra in the sustenance of man^ on account 
of the qualities of its meat^ the nature of the food on 
'which It can subsist^ and the comparatively imall trouble 
which It occasions. ^ • 

Some breeds are highly valfiable compared with others. * 
^with regard to facility of feedings and the quantity of 
meat which they will return ; some wjl fatten where 
otliers would remain starveling^. The Berkshire breed 
is one of those mosf approved of: the old Irish breeds 
are hard to be fed, particularly those with long legs, and 
ears hanging much over their eyes ; one of these will 
consume as much food as would fatten two of the Berk- 
shire breed. . 

In Ireland, pork is the cheapest of all meats; in 
England it is one of the dearest, owing to the Setter 
quality of feeding, and the care taken of the pig. In 
China It is more prized than any other meat ; and is 
considered much superior to English poik, as is also that 
of the kingdom of Siam, from which country the Chinese 
hog IS derived. Tfie animal is cleanly in its hidiifs, and 
is reared in the houses rather as a pet. The haSirouessa, 
or Indian hog, is considered the ^ best meat throughout 
Hindoostan : its form departs considerably from that of 
the common hog ; and it nas enormous tusks, which have 
obtained for it 4lie name of the horned hog. Jt is said 
that, in a state of nature, the animal sleeps suspended by 
these tusks from^thc branch of a ^eg.* The Wild babi- 
rouessa is hunted like the wild boar, and is then very 
fierce. The chief defect of its meat is that it does not 
keep well. 

The wild boar, a powerful and ferocious creature,* 
from which the dopiestic hog* is believed to have 
unginated, •affords^ excellent meat : it is a favourite 
With all nations, civdised and savage ; and is as much 

* Lambert on Rural AffBra of Ireland. 
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flougfat after by the islanders of Owjbyhee as by the no- 
bility of Europe, whose dangerous sport it still is to hunt 
and apear this animal. cBoar-hunting was onee practised 
in Great Britain. When the wild boar h||||d>een hunted 
down and killed, certain parts are generHf removed, as 
otherwise the flesh would become too rank for eating. 
William the Conqueror punished any person guilty of 
^killing this animal in his forests with the loss of his eyes. 

The wild boar was a fbvourite dish aihongst the 
Romans, as appears by the peculiar allusions of their ^ 
satirists to it, , Pliny reprobates P. Servilius Rullus as 
the first Roman that served up a whole boar to table ; 
but afterwards he says two or thrdte boars were served 
at a time and consumed. The mode of cookery em- 
ploye 1 is thus laid down by Apicius : — Aper ita conditur. 
Spongiatur, et sic aspergitur ei sal, cuminum tritum ; 
et sic manet. Alia die mittitur in furnuin : cum coctus 
fuerit,perfunditur piper tritum. Condimentum aprinum : 
niel,' liquamen (a liquor made from the intestines of 
fish) carajnum (wine boiled to one third) et passum. 
Every one will judge for himself how he would relish 
honey and boiled wine with his salted and peppered 
wild pork. Martial complains of the expense he was 
put to* l)Jr a present of a wild boar, — 

But then the cook dcmau-is 5ucli store of spice, 

Choice wiiit'b for pitkle, ol the highest price 

The quality of pork‘ is greatly influenced by the treat- 
ment of the pig. Tranquillity of mind is said to be essen- 
tial to itp being a thriving animal. One ^f the chief par- 
ticulars to be attended to is cleanliness both in habits and 
feedingN^Pigs art not^so filthily inclmexl through prefer- 
ence as they often get credit for: on the contrary, tney are 
never in prime condition when they are allowed to wallow, 
and to feed on foul garbage. Beside being cleanly food, 
^it must be nutritive and peculiar. The animal, while 
very young, need nof be so particularly fed ; but when 
preparing for the market it is customary ip pay greater 
attention. Dried peas and beans, gram- meal, and milk 
are used to harden the , and wi,thout some such means 
tlic fat lb soft and less wholesome. Round the forests 
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of England it is th$ custom to driye the pigs in at the 
proper season, that they may fec^pn acorns and various 
kernels which fall from the drees. The Westphalia 
hams owe nwh of their excellence to a similar practice, 
and perhapt^ a cross of the wild boar in the breed of 
hogs, kept up at intervals. I'he following is, according 
to sir A. B. Faulkner, the meriiod of treating the animal : 
-^The pig is turned out into an oak forest as soon as he is 
weaned, where he fares, like the wild boar, upon acorns* 
and long earth-worms. The ham made from this is 
subjected to the cold smoke of wood igid dried leaves, 
and finally undergoes a slight^ powdering of saltpetre io 
give it colour, l^e astringent power of the acorn may 
well be supposed to harden the flesh, and perhaps to 
communicate flavour, as the feeding often does. The 
celebrated Mr. Boyle says he was assured, by a person 
conversant in this matter, that^the flesh of pigs fed on 
shellfish contracted a fishy taste : this opinion is still a 
prevalent one. * 

‘ Young and well-fed pork is highly nutritious, sapid, 
and digestible. Ill-fed pork often disagrees and pro- 
duces nausea, eructations, catharsis, and tormina ; as, in- 
deed, the best will upon some peculiar coiistittitionB. Of 
all meat it is be^t calculated for long keepings bn three 
chief accounts ; — becau.<|^ with a small quantity of salt 
it keeps better than any other ; because it acquires salt 
ness more slowly than any other ; and because, with the 
same degree of saltness, it remains more succulent and 
sapid. Hen<^ its use on long voyages. I^rhaps the 
following singular fact has some connection with this fa- 
cility of preserwition During J:h^excavatiwi of a pond 
in Devonshire, the workmen met, at the depth of ten feet 
from tRe surface, a spongy substance with pieces of bone, 
fat, and skin, all of a brown colour. On pursuing the 
discovery, they extricated the bodies of several hops, 
colour and substance re6emblin*g Egyptian mummies : 
on some ^he fle^ was six inches thick, and the hair 
was still on it. Circumstances proved that tlie hogs 
must have been entombed there at least three centuries 
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before, and how much longer there ^was no evidence to 
prove. * «i 

Pork that has been iK-fed, or is old, and upon these 
accounts is less wholesome, is much improyed by being 
kept long in salt. With persons of a sedentary habit, 
pork is much more likely to disagree than with those 
whose occupations are laborious. It was the opinion 
of th^ ancients, and is by no means relinquished at 
^present, that in a given weig^it there is a greater quantity 
of condensed nutriment than in any other meat : and 
correspontling with this opinion, we know that a less 
quantity of it is genarallj; made use of at a meal. 

The flesh of the sUcking-pig, wheb it does not exceed 
eight pounds in weight, and the body is round and plump, 
IS wholesome and delicate food : to most people even its 
fat is easily digestible ; but there are many with whom 
it disagrees. 

The Romans were disgusting epicures in swine-flesh. 
The vulva or matrix was a favourite part, and of the 
condition of the animal from which the organ was taken 
there was much difference of opinion. Martial says — 

Te f{irtas'<e ningls captct de virgme porca. 

Mo niaterna gravi do «ue vulva tapit 

Thetoi.diment prescribed by Apicms ioxvulvfp stenles, 
which seem to have been his^chpice, is composed of ‘^laser 
cyrenaicum vel Parthicum cum aceto et liquamine tem- 
peratum.’’ This latter wiLs some fetid exudation of an herb 
resembling assafoetida, and liquamen was a putrid sanies 
from fish^ Pliny gives us some other subdivisions of 
this kind of dainty; he says that the\ulva from which 
the immsflorie feeWs^ h^s been expellee^ is more prized 
by gluttons than that which went through the natural 
stages. The best vulva is that oi’ a young aninial after 
a first litter ; or of ap old one that has ceased. 

^ The sumen porcinum, t. e. abdomen cum subere, lyas 
also a favourite. PlinJ praises th|it of one which has 
recently acquired a family : and Api^us has, expended 
some of his delectable skill on its cookery. The Roman 
censors published edict% prohibiting the use of these 
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delicacies at suppers. Yet Publius^ an obscene poet, 
had his sumen every night, to yhich he gave the name 
of summa, expressive of his utmost admiration. 

The hog 18 generally accounted the most stupid and 
indocile of all animals, a sordid sensualist, and a foul 
wallower in every sort of filth. That his tiipe is chiefly 
occupied in eating and sleeping, is true ; Ji)ut we ought 
not to find fault with him on this account, as it is thus 
that he accumulates so mush excellent meat upon a small 
skeleton. While he is asleep, he is trauquj^ in mind ; 
and without being made comfortable 1 ^ will not thrive. 
That he is unclean in his fe^dmg^ is true ; for nothing 
comes amiss to 'him, even the half^putrid carcases 
of animals, — nay, that of man himself, but it has not 
been [iroveci whether this is from choice or necessity, 
and the probabilities lie on the latter side. That he is 
stupid and intractable is certavnly untrue, when proper * 
methods’ are resorted to ; as is proved by the extraor- 
dinary feats of the learned pig exhibited in the •metro- 
politan cities of Great Britain, and still in the recollection 
of persons living. Nay, there are testimonies in support 
of their being musically disposed animals, and capable 
of distinguishing musical sounds. Polybius says tliat. 
in Italy, those lAio had the care of swine ne'^r^inclosed 
them in separate pasturei^ «or followed thern as was the 
practice of the Greeks ; but went before them, occa- 
sionally sounding a horn. The swine always assembled 
at the sound, and were capable of distinguishing their 
own proper horn ; and their exactness in this respect, 
he says, was almost incredible to those who had never 
heard of it birfore. When difler^iit herd^mixed, the 
conductors went to different sides, and sounded; on 
which *the herds separated, and ran with such alacrity to 
the sound of their respective horns, that no violence 
c^d arrest their career. This practice is, no doult, 
the origin of the bohi used by spayers, and blown by 
them on«enterir^ a town as a kind of proclamation 
of the nature of their office, and to invite the porcine 
race. • • 
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Tho Peccary . — Amongst hogs may be classed thej9ecr 
or Mexican hog^ ifplnch having a general resemblance 
to the domestic hog^ is very dissimilar in other respects. 
It has no tail. On its back is a protuberance which con- 
t&ins a strong-smelling bquor. It can be easily domes- 
ticated; it chiefly feeds on vegetables, but it eats serpents 
also. It IS use^d as food, buA is inferior to common pork. 

* 

• Order Vllf. Cete. 

i * 

The Narwitalie valuable for its oil and ivory ; it is 
used as food by the inhabitants of the arctic regions. The 
Greenlanders eat its flesh, intestines, and skm. 

The IVImle, the great leviathan of the deep, the largest 
of animals, contributes his gigantic body to uses various 
‘as important. This enormous creature, the Greenland 
whale, IS fifty and sometimes sixty feet long, and its cir- 
cumferl'nce more than half as much. Of its whole length 
the head occupies about one half ; and its mouth is ca- 
pable of containing a merchant ship's jolly-boat. Its tail 
is twenty feet broad. Its shape is singularly ugly ; ex- 
cept in the ‘tail, it has little resemblance to a fish, and 
none to other animal. Its eye is 'not larger than 
that of an* ox, and is ridiqulously contrasted with the 
vast dimensions of its head. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the whale, it is but 
badly prepared with the means of attack or defence. 
Conscious pf these deficiencies, it is by no means cou- 
rageous ; It is even timid, and yields to trie destructive 
powers of tifjch smaller ^nimals. Of the yast importance 
of the whale fishery no notice need here be taken : it is 
much to be lamented that therS is some prospect Cf 
its ultimate failure ; at least, this is the opinion of some 
glod judges. ^ 

* The flesh of tlie whale is ealen«bj the inhahitantrtf 
the Arctic regions. There are parts of it which are no 
contemptible food even to those who ire not pressed by 
hunger ; about the tail is tbe portion preferred. Amongst 
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the Greenlanders, the heart ai)^ tongue are the chief de- 
licacies : of the size of the tongue, some idea may be 
fomed by its having been coin|>ared to a feather-bed ; 
and of the heart, from the faat of its prop^ng fifteen 
gallons of blood at each stroke. 

Several species are used as food* The Greenland ailb 
Spermaceti whales are very generally consumed: the 
piked whale and fin-fish afe also much used by the 
Greenlanders : the latter is compared to sturgepn, and 
the fins and swimming pa#s are the parts chiefiy prized. 
The Caing whale affords an important source of pro- 
fitable employment on the coasts of Shetland, Orkney, 
and Iceland. These animals^ appear in shoals, and when 
taken are salted m large quantity. The fiesh is much 
esteemed, its taste in some degree resembling that of 
beef. They are also taken at the Faroe Islands m vast 
abundance. The flesh is dried in buildings where there 
IS free access of air, and is conaidered excellent food, al- 
though having a very bad smell. 

The Greenland whale is useful for many purposes : 
the flesh for food ; the blubber for affording the best of 
all lamp-oils ; the bone, as it is called, for stays and um- 
brellas, as well as for rafters for arctic houses ; the split 
smews for thread ; the dried intestines for windows, in- 
stead of glass. 

The whales have deserted the east side of Baffin's 
Bay, as they did Spitzbergen., They continue to retire 
from the persecution^ of man; and the annual de- 
struction of the young by the avaricious fishermen must 
soon exhaust this fishery ; and search must then be 
made far to the westward of Baffin’s Bay.* 

» - 

The Porpus reseiphles the dolphin, but is not so 
slender : they are voracious creatures, and hunt their 
prey in packs like dogs : they were once a favourite at 
tfffi tables of the great, and king Henry VI II. gave 
occasion for some* witticisms \>y his fondness for this 

• Ro 88, Second Vojage, App. xxiv. 
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archetype of obesity : if it wag too large for a hoT9e<^ 
loadf an extra allowance w'as made, to the purveyor.* 
The sauce used wa^l ^ composed of vinegar^ bread- 
crumb^ and sugar. In seme countries it is still used. 
The flesh of the young animal has been compared to 
#al, and is said to be well-tasted. In Noiway^ a 
delicate caviare has been made from its eggs. Occa- 
sionally a porpus is brought to Bilhngsgate market ; but 
instead of being food for kings^ not even the beggar will 
touch It : It IS bought only fo^ show by the flshmongers. 

The Dolphin theme of poets and painters^ great 
anJ small, in all ages^the ^subject of many a beautiful 
fiction and absurd romance, whose gr Aceful curves and 
sportive bounds have been reported with all the charms 
of exaggeration ; — of whose iridescent body the 
beautiful and varying tints have been described with an 
abundance of imagination equalled only by the de- 
ficiency of trutli, — has dwindled in the accounts of 
moderii naturalists into a slender fish-shaped animal, 
about nine feet long, with a large head, wide mouth, long 
snout, of a black colour on the back, and white under- 
neath ; voracious in habits, and fierce in disposition. 

This fisli has been represented as fond of the society 
of man rt certainly is often known to*accompany ships 
on long voyages, sometimes fi4Jowing in her wake, some- 
times sporting at her prow, or springing its whole length 
in the air. Whetlier this indicates a love of human 
society at an humble distance, or a hope of nearer ac- 
quaintance,, similar to that which ^influences the at- 
tentions of the shark, is doubtful. Certain it is that in 
a storm it*l^^omes fir|oro frolicsome thantever; and the 
greater the danger, the greater is jits exultation. 

Tile flesh of the dolphin was formerly esteemed a 
delicacy. We read of an English feast consisting of a 
roftsted dolphin with poyus sauce. Yet, except aboj|it 
the shoulders, the flesh of this Animal is said to be 
rather tasteless. The young dolphin i^s reported to be 
far superior to the old. 

* MS in hfitibli MuseuiU. 
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The Beluga is of the dolphix»tribe. iftiihabits the 
northern seas and great rivers. It varies much in sise 
according to the place in which stds captured. In the 
river Don, it scarcely exceeds ^elve feet long ; but in 
the country of the Cossacs it is found four or five times^^ 
that length. In the Caspian Se^, a beluga was taken 
which weighed much above a ton. The roe of those 
taken in the Volga is made intb caviare, Itsis the largest 
of all the eatable fishes. Some have comparqd th^ 
flavour of this fish to that ofbeef ; but it is rank and oily. 

Section II. 

Class II. Ayes. 

We now come to the Birds, or second grand division 
of animals. Of these, so great a variety contribute to 
the sustenance of man, that it would be a vain attempt 
to give even the shortest account of their habitudes 
Within the compass that can be allotted to them in this 
vdume. This is, peihaps, the less to be regretted, as the 
history of many birds is not coriectly known ; and as, 
compared with quadrupeds, their stnicture is less com- 
phcated, their habits less interesting, antf their in- 
telbgencc inferior. The enumeration here gtvdh shall 
therefore be confined to tho0««birdB more generally known 
as food, and tlie facts given yi the shortest possible 
compass. ^ 

I Order I. Accipitres. ^ 

The flesh of birds of prey, as might be sujjposed, is 
coarse, strong, and disgusting : it is ]|!an and%rous, and 
soon runs intg putrefa<y;ion. Yet not only has it been 
eaten by persons pinched by necessity, but has even 
found Its admirers. The vulture, a foul bird, which 
feeds on putrid carrion, and smells of it, is said by Bel- 
lonius to have been* prized by some, and dressed for 
eating. It is m vjin that, when killed, the hinder ex- 
tremity has been cut off; mvain that the body has been 
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wastied an<!rt||dlced to o^erpover its prevailing odour ; it 
ttiH tastes and smdls of the carrion oh whl^ it 
and of which the putrefaction only aervds to allu^ 
tlietn/ Belfonius further says thal the (^rey, a speclea 
of eagla^ is^ when youngs an excellent bird as food. Ao^ 
cording to Mr. Mook^ the bald is ^ten by the 
Mumhngoes.* The flesh of the American condor^ a 
^gandc bird^ haf been tfied, but fdund to be coni|>lejte 
earri&n. The homed owl is someiSmes eaten in Italy^ 
'notwithstaniiing its smell. The honey-buaSard^ aided 
by acid condiments^ is prued by some, when young and 
in good condition. The sparrow hnwk^-when youn^is 
n6t without its admirers. But th^e is no use in 
furthi^ particulars of a Icind of food disUkeS by almost 
all mankind. > 

Order 11. • PiCiE, 

Thejparro^, while yo'ang, is delicate foo^, but by age 
bcconr^s dbarse and dry. Its flesh is very much affected 
by the food on which the bird lives, and acquires a 
pecuhar taste from it. As meat, the paroquet is miTch 
superior ; especially that of Brazil. 

« 

The^ Tinecan, a South American byd, is by some re- 
presented^s delicate eating ; by others it is described a% 
coarse and tough. 

Tile Jtook affords a dry and fcoarse meat. A pie made 
of young rooks is tolerable ; at least, it is the best form 
for using vhese birds as, food. Ther^ is,^ti the opinion 
of some,^ resemblance between the flavour of the young 
rook and tISat of the y6ung pigeon. 

The t/hy is ah amusingly imitative bird, ready to 
catch the tones of other birds, or even of the human voice. 
It may he taught to c^^atter certain words ; and having 
once acquired this accomplishment, h becomes exceedingly 
loquacious and noisy. From this ^juality/a very in- 

* Travels in Africa. 



elegant etymology lins beeni given ^y Whiti^ : l^e thsnitt 
Jih^t the name jay la denved frop^yni^aiow word sig- 
n/fyidg iHiawhng talk. The notion ia somewhat 

? orted by the Latin name of Una bjrd^ which^ 

aidoie thinks hi dltF^ved from ganruhtas^ 

The jay as food ^ i^arcely Superior tathe rqok* iinjeas 
in its beat eonditioh; |ind theiwit is tolerab]^. Some are 
of opinvon ;^at when yodng it has |he flavour of jgoose, 
provided It Jlas been partly 4>oiled> asnd afterwards suffi- 
cient^ ^rodstejL 

The CrQwXh scaroJljf eaten nj aqy part of fhe wqjrkl, 
so touglvand unsavoury is its flesh. It is a ki^d of 
lilthy habits , it Uves oh Itafrion, no matter how putrid, 
and cm almost any thing that comes in its way. To be 
obliged to subsist on crowds flesh lyas made^ part of the 
puiiishinept of robbers b^ a Iting o'f lihhiopia.* 

The Rolk'i is valued as food by the inhabitdhts of 
some countries , and its taste is supposed to tiear some 
rcs^blance to that of turtle. 

% 

Ihe Cuckow\s remarkable amongst birds Tor the sa- 
gacity and dexterity witli w^iich it manages therreanng 
•f Its young by deputy. A,srprding to Dr. Jenfler t, who 
studied the habits of this bird, it arrives in England about 
the middle of April and leaved if the first week of July, 
thus remaining a period of time too short for building 
a nest, for |ir]|^iig«6p;'^; hatchiiig them, and |;earing the 
young The cuckow therefore %op8 her eggs into the • 

ready-made nestg of the hedge-sp|rrow, the^mniferwagtail 
the tillark, the yellow-hammer, the green-linnet, or the 
whinchtft. Of all these ^he prefers th^est of the hedge- 
sparrow , because the young cuckow when hatched can 
push out the young sparrows or any eggs that the nest 
may contain, and thps beccrae the heir of both the nest 
and the a^entions of the parent birds. Ihe hedge, 
sparrow uncQnscioJts or careless of the substitution per* 

• Dic^orits SiculuE I • f Philvsoiihical Transactions. 1788. 

VOL. II. K 
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forms the office of nurse, while the old cuckow haVing 
accomplished the object of her visit takes her departure 
to other countries. It is ^ curious fact, that although the 
full-grown cuckow is five times the size of the hedge- 
sparrow, her egg is very little larger ; and hence is not 
readily discoverable in a nest containing several other 
eggs- 

• The cuckow was one of the dainties of antiquity. 
I’liny tells us that there is not a bird to be compared with 
It for excellence of flavour. In England it is scarcely 
used as food, b^t on the Continent it is not uncommon. 
Amongst the Arabs i( is estci'ined a great delicacy. 

c 

Order III. Anseres, 

The Swan was once esteemed a prime delicacy. But 
as this bird lives lOO^ears (Cuvier), reference must 
have been made to Us age. By an act pasi^fed in the 
reign *bf Edward IV. none excejit the son of a king was 
permitted to keep a swan, unless possessed of five marks 
a year ; and taking their eggs was punished by a ^ne 
and one year’s imprisonment. Iq the present day this 
majestic bird is kept for its beauty only, its flesh being 
black ancLhard ; but cygnets in good ccndition arc known 
as a great dehcacy. The layer weigh about twenty-five 
pounds, and sell for one guinea. The taste somewhat 
resembles that of a pigeon. The wild swan’s flesh has 
been compared to goose, but i^ inferior. 

In the ^fur countries the wild swan soon after its ar- 
rival there becomes fatf and is theif mucK prized as an 
article of&ad, (Richardson.) 

The Goose, as^n article of food in Britain, <needs no 
observation ; every one can make up his mind from his 
own experience as to its wholesomeness, taste, and other 
qualities. But it is not universally a favourite. The 
following IB extracted from the Aloriiing Herald Sep- 
tember 29. 1835 ; — In France the goose’' is in little 
repute as a dish, and seldom appears on the tables of 
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Parisian epicures. The flesh they consider as coarse and 
unwholesome; and the apple-si^^, when mentioned^ 
never fails to elicit flashes of astonishment^ subsiding into 
peals of laughter. But the liver and thighs of geese^ 
learnedly made into pies, an^ properly trufflled, ^pdtes 
de fates gras* are reckoned a most delicate article. The 
department of Perigoid, with* Toulouse, apd Bayonne, 
used to cook annually about 120,000 of these piea 
Large droves of geese wer» anciently led from Picardy* 
to Italy, waddling over the Aljpj, and constantly stooping, 
according to their prudent custom, undej^ the triumphal 
arches which they happened to pas9 in their way.’* • 

It was a part of the duty of the censors of Rome to 
take care that the geese of the capitol were well provided 
with food: for that sagacious animal once saved the 
capitol when the dogs neglected their duty, on which 
account, says Pliny, the dogs wgre annually hanged by 
their representatives. The goose was not prized W the 
ancients as food. 

In this country the goose is in best season during Sep- 
tember, October, and November; but green geese, in May, 
June, and July. 

Captain Ross found the flesh of the Anser flutchinsii 
or smaller Canadfi goose, tp be of a most ^eiAjuisite 
flavour. The average weight of this bird is four pounds 
and a half ; it arrives in the neighbourhood of Felix 
Harbour about the middle of June. Mr. Forster says 
that Canada geese are very plentiful at Hudson s Bay ; 
great fj[uantitiei^of them are salted, but they h§ve a fishy 
taste. The Indian mode of killing them is ingenious. 
Each person conceals himself fa^ ptttting^^und him 
some Brushwood ; they also set up some artificial geese 
made of 'sticks and rau&, placing them near themselves 
as a decoy. When the flock approaches, the Indians 
imitate the note of the birds, and when they are neai* 
enough fire their guns, killing *two or three at each 
shot.^ , 

% 

« Philosophical Transactions, 1778. 
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t , 

The Duck, when well fed and in good seasoDj is one 
of the best birds we j^ossess ; and is suited to almost all 
tastes, although it may Fot be suited to all conditions of 
the stomach. Ducks are in prime season towards No- 
vember, when thc'y are plump and fat. Those sold in 
London in May, June, or July are nothing but skin and 
bone. {lhle.y But by artificial means they may be 
l>ad in thfeir prime about Christmas ; and this object is 
•effected in some parts of England by preventing the lay- 
ing of the eggs until the e^id of Autumn : they are then 
liatched and th^ birds fattened. ^Vheu ducks are rather 
ok'l, they are improved by being kept a few days. 

The wild duck is not so generally a favourite as the 
tame bird ; but although often lean and fishy, it is con- 
sidered a delicacy with many. It has i eddish-orange 
slender legs : the legs of the tame duck are much stronger 
and less brilliant in colour. ^Vild ducks ar^> taken in 
vast quantities in decoys , — contrivances by which they 
are allured by trained ducks to enter a stream of water, 
gradually narrowing, and ending in a net. The most 
curious decoy is that used by the Chinese : the fowler 
first accustoms the wild ducks to the sight of a gourd- 
shell, by throwing several of them on the water frequented 
by the'* ducks, and leaving them to 'Hoat. When the 
bud approaches these freel^*^^ the fowler puts his head 
into the hollow of one of them ; goes into the water and 
conceals the whole of his body under the surface, keeping 
his head over it and covering it with the gourd-shell. 
Thus disguised, he goes amongst the diicks, and pulls 
them down one by one under water until he is laden, 
and then rttfres ifii^su^ected by the rqst, which in their 
turn fall victims to this ingenious fraud. 

The king-duck is a beautiful ‘bird which anrtually re- 
sorts to the shores of the arctic regions. It was found 
to be delicious food by Captain Ross and his people while 
they resided there. Tbe long-tail^'d duck was also much 
pnzed. ^ 

The eider-duck, so much valued as the source of 
supply of eider-down, isdii many Gountnes used as food; 
and is said to be good. 
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The Chinese preserve the tfesh of their ducks by 
salting ; a process ^hich in this country would be con- 
sidered quite sufficient to render hard and worthless. 

The Teal is favourite game^ and is in season about 
the same time as widgeon. 

The Widgeon, although itsffiesh is darJs and dry, is 
well-flavoured, and with many is considered good^wihh- 
fowl. It IS in season, October, November, and De-* 
cember. » 

The Puffin was formerly allowed by fhe church to fc 
eaten on Lenten days j but its flesS, unless pickled and 
spiced, IS disagreeable, strong, and fishy. 

The Fulmar is a bird of a rank, and, to most persons, 
a disagreeable taste : yet it is a favourite at St. Kilda, 
where it is salted for keeping, ^fhe same practice is re- 
sorted to by the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. • 

The Pmguin is a bird which frequents tlie Straits of 
Magellan in vast multitudes. Admiral Drake's men, 
in less than a day, killed no less than 3000 oj them on 
an island in these Straits. They are very voracious and 
feed chiefly on fish. Their taste is fishy and stjong ; yet 
those who have no better game have eaten them with a 
iclish. The common penguin i^the size of a duck ; the 
great penguin is as larger as a goose. The name seems 
to be more properly pingmn, it being derived from their 
abounding in otl. ' • 

The account given by Mr. Pennant of*^ the Patagonian 
periguin, IS as follows: — They <ire# very ^ but taste 
fishy, not unlike our pq/fins. As they are very full of 
blood, it is necessary to cut offi their heads as soon as 
they are killed, m order that it may run out. It is also 
requisite that they should be flayed, for without thes5 
precautions their flesh is scarcely eatable. When salted, 
it becomes good foq^. Sir H. Hopkins preserved in this 
way sixteen hogsheads, which served as beef above two 
months. 

K 5 
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The Cormorant, or Corvorant, is about the size of a 
goose : It is one of the birJs proscribed in Scripture ; and 
even had it not been s(^ it is not likely that it would have 
been much used, so disagreeable is the smell of the bird 
even when alive, and so rank is the taste of its flesh. 
The shag, a species of connorant, is occasionally employed 
as food ; but it is previojyisly subjected to much cookery 

render its smell and rankness less disagreeable. Like 
•the gull It is necessary to bury it in the ground some 
lime before it is cooked.^ The young birds make ex- 
cclioiit soup. ^ 

, Cormorants are trained in China, as they once were 
in England, to catch fish. A string is tied round their 
throats to prevent their swallowing the fish altogether. 

The Pelican is considered excellent food by the Mun- 
dingoes, on the banks of th^ Gambia. ♦ But with the 
exception of this nation, we do not find that it is esteemed. 
It IS Un expert fisher, and like the cormorant is some- 
times trained for the purpose of catching fish for the 
table. The quantity of fish necessary for its own 
consumption is truly enormous ; and when engaged in 
capturing ' for its own purposes, it takes more than is 
necessary^for a meal, stocking its pouch in order that 
It may swallow and digest , ^t at leisure. If in this 
overloaded state it is pursued, it disgorges its inordinate 
meal. 


The Soland Goose, oxGannet, is a wild bird w’ell known 
on the coast of Scotland and other parts of northern 
Europe. It is smaller than the domestic goose ; and its 
plumage, greatly vafiiea for making featlier beds, is white 
and soft. They frequent Bas# rock, an island in the 
Fnth of Forth, in multitudes, to lay and hatch their 
eggs, and are taken by the following dangerous method; — 
A man having a rope tied round his middle is let down 
from the top of the rock until he is within reach of the 
young birds ; for even tlie old ones \fill allow themselves 
* Moure’% Travels in ^frica. 
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to be approached almost within reach of the hand. With 
a stick he kills all tlie young birds within it^ compass ; 
they drop into the sea^ and aie recured by persons in 
boats stationed there for that purpose. 

The flesh of the old soland goose is rSnk and Ashy ; 
but that of the young is tolerable^ and is abundantly used^ 
partly on account of its low pr^ce, the average rate being 
about reven pence each. • 

At the island of St. Kilda, the soland goose ^nd it9 
eggs are a chief article of sujj^sistence. Flocks of these 
birds fojlow the shoals of herrings ; for they feed ex- 
clusively on flsh. The arrival o^ the *herrings is a^i- 
nounced by the depredations of the birds. 

The Gull. Of this bird there are several kinds, most of 
them are very bad food, being hard and coriaceous, and 
having a rank and fishy taste. Of tliis rankness they are 
in some degree deprived by washing with diluted vinegar 
and by hanging by the feet so that the oil may nfn out. 
They are eaten by the lower orders inhabiting the coasts 
of Britain, chiefly northward. The bird is sometimes 
buried in the ground for a day or two before it is eaten. 

We learn, however, from Captain Koss**^ that the 
glaucous gull t, which is abundant in Princg Begent s 
inlet and the adjoining country, when youAg, affords 
excellent food. Although feeding on fish, the young 
bird is scarcely inferior in delicacy of flavour and 
whiteness to the tendere^t chicken. The old ones are 
not quite so palatable ; they smell most offensively after 
being kept a day or two. 

The Lams trjdactylus, or Idtfj^walie gu1^.iiftiabits all 
parts bf the arctic regions : it also was found by Captain 
Ross to file delicious fdbd, perfectly free from any un- 
pleasant flavour. 


Order IV. GiiA7iL^ 

The Flamingo is about the size of a heron with enor- 
mously long leg8;\he plumage is scarlet, but the long 

* Appendix to Second SToy^e.p t Larus glaucui. 
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wing-feathers aie black/ It is^a native of Africa and 
South America, but occasionally appears in Europe, It 
was used hy the iloma)^B in their sacrifioes^ and was 
considered a good bird for the table ; for Apicius be- 
stowed on It some of his skill, in his hook Arte 
coquinariat which so consummate d judge of good eating 
would not have done had^he not^ thought it deserving of 
h;s notice, l^lmy says, that Apiciiis first discovered the 
lvalue bf the tongue of the fbimingo, and taught that it 
IS a most delicious morsel. Kolben says, that the fla- 
iningoes of the (Jape are farger than swans, that their 
fli^sh IS well- tasked, and that the tongue which is large 
and fat tastes hke inarrow. Damjxer also speaks in 
1 ) raise of the tongues ; but he declares the flesh to be lean 
and black, although not ill-tasted. 'The young bird is 
much preferable to the old, and has by some been com- 
pared to partridge. Myriads of these birds have bt'cn 
destroyed for the mere sake of their tongues, 'which after 
all hat/c in modern times greatly lost character. Sue- 
tonius says that Vitellius was very fond of them : and 
Lampridius informs us, that lleliogabalus was equally 
'zn admirer of their brains. Lingua gulosis nostra sapit 
says Martml. ^ ( 

The *Ifjron like the crane was ophe a favourite in 
England, But it is now scarcely ever used in this country# 
111 France it was formerly set down as royal game, and 
it IS still much prized, especially wdien young ; but it 
is very necessary to attend to its age ivhen ihteuded for 
the table, qs the bird is said to live sixty .(vears. 

TheC^J/tfiwas 'm high estimation amongst the Romans. 
Cornelius Nepos sa/s, that in his days ‘storks were pre- 
ferred to cranes ; but in Pliny*s«age the stork was uni- 
versally rejected and every one prized the crane. In 
England the crane, once abundant, was such a favourite 
that there was a penalty of twenty pence for destroying 
one of their eggs, and the bird was served Xo the tables 
of the nobility. So singular are tb^icissitudes of taste 
that the mature bird is now rejected by European nations. 
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Itsflesh being considered hartlj dry, coarse, and ill-coloured, 
the young, however, are admitted to be dehcate eating. 
Cranes can d>e taught to assume various gestures, and 
even to dance. (Cuvjer.) • 

Dr. Richardson informs us, that the brown crane and 
hooping crane are botl^dible species : and when in good 
condition resemble th^nesh qf the swan in taste. 

The Bittern was once much mjre esteemed than aj 

present , it is still, however, considered an excellent bird. 

• 

The Curlew^ like most other animals, ^raries in point qf 
flavour according to the country in which it is found. 
In Labrador they*arc very numerous, ^nd are said to be 
of an excellent taste ; sometimes however they are rank 
and Ashy. 

The Woodcock, a favourite with most persons, is best * 
in winter, and the more especially as at that season it 
bears being kc^t until tender, without proceedHig too 
far in the process of decay. They are good only when 
fat. The most delicate and esteemed parts are the legs 
and intestines; the hllets are tough and unsavoury.^ 
^(Ude.) This bird is remarkable for the tenderness of 
Us skm. 

® The Snipe, a delicate bird, is much prescribed by 
physicians for those who have a had appetite and weak 
stomach. Unless fat lUis worthless. It is in season 
from October to February. 

• • 

The Plover is a favourite with many ; hut^ owing to 
a peculianty oj flavour, it is uot^ghnerrfly approved. 
The * gray plover is supenor, as game, to the green. 
Roasting is the mode of cookery generally preferred. 
The golden plover when fat is said by Dr. Richardson to 
he the most delicious bird in the country round Pludson^s 
Bay. . • ‘ 

• 

The Ldndrail, Br Corncrake, is less known by its ap- 
pearance than by the sound of^its voice^ which although 
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inharmoniouR is connected with various pleasurable as- 
sociations, arising from^ its being the herald of the most 
delightful season of the year. While the growth of the 
me^ow is advancing, the stillness of night is agreeably 
interrupted by the* monotonous, but not dull, croak of 
this pretty bird. It is very s|ift of foot ; and when 
pursued, trusts more to /ts ruBing through the deep 
grass, and to its ingenuity in deceiving the sportsman, 
than to Its wings. o 

M^hen the landrail is in, good condition, it is esteemed 
a first-rate deliq^cy. It weighs, when fully grown and 
fat, nearly half a poiyid. 

The Bustard is* a large bird weighing generally thirty 
pounds. It was once so comhion in England that flocks 
of fifty might be seen in the air at a time ; but it has now 
' become very scarce. Along the shores of Europe washed 
by the Mediterranean it is still abundant. They take 
to the* wing badly as they are generally very fat, and on 
this account they are easily run down by greyhounds. 
It IS expensive fare ; 'for even in Pans, where they are 
much less scarce than in any part of the British Isles, 
they cost fbur or five pounds each. Capt. Cook disco- 
vered a 'bay on the coast of New HoU&nd which, on ac-’ 
count of the multitudes of bustards found, he name||| 
Bustard Bay : they were as large as turkeys, and he con- 
sidered them the best bird he had got from the time of 
his leaving England. ^ 

The Ostrich, the largest of all birds, standing about 
seven or AghlfeeUihigl^ to the top of l^is head, aflbrds 
an abundant banquet to many savage nations of Africa, 
but of a kind that would n<H be nhich rehshed in Europe. 
The female is less coarse tlmu the male, and the young 
ones still less so than the females ; hence they are kept 
in a tame state fbr the sake of bree^/Ag. They are often 
hunted. Such is their speed that it iS said no animal 
but a horse can overtake them ; ancPthis speed will be 
little retarded even when |he bird carries two men on his 
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back, for ostrich-riding is common. They are often 
taken by a man dressed in an ostrich skin. The ancients 
killed them by planting poin toil* slakes round the nest of 
the female during her absence, on which she impaled 
herself by her efforts to return. The Homans used their 
flesh |s food. In Bornou it is esteemed the greatest de- 
licacy. The Fatagomaiis ajpo make use of the species 
found in their country. When the Arabs^have kiUedjan 
ostrich they cut open the t^oat, pass a ligature rfiund i4, 
and by shaking the bird, cause it to disgorge neaily 
twenty pounds of a substance mingled with blood and 
fat, of the consistence of coagulated ofl, which is cijled 
Mantcquey and which is employed in the preparation of 
their dishes, as well as in the cure of maladies. {Cuvier 
by Griffith.) The ostrich was proscribed in Scripture, 
as an unclean bird. 

I 

Order V. Oallin^e. 

The Peacock, so great a favourite with the Homans, 
and so great a suflerer by the wanton destruction of 
them by some of the emperors, as has been noticed in a 
preceding part of tins volume, is now scarcely used. Ex- 
cept when young, it is insipid and dry^ and even 
in Its prime, which is at the age of tbrae years, 
g^t IS in the opinion of most people exceeded by our 
domestic poultry. This bird is sometimes, but rarely 
sold by the poultereis of Ldtidon. The hen is pre- 
ferred to the cock. If about three years old, and 
weighing nine or ten pounds, it will sell for fifteen or 
sixteen shillings. It most resembles pheasant in flavour, 
and IS brought^to table more fpr naveltj^^ thftn for the 
value set on it as food. * 

• •• 

The Turkey. The wiltHurkey is rather a handsome 
bird, with hvely plumage. Its size has been v^riou^ly 
represented, some have been sud to weigh sixty pounds ; 
but Mr. Pennant conceives that forty ought to be con- 
sidered a large bi»d, and'Catesby found very few to ex- 
ceed thirty. Tlt,ey fly in flocks of 500. In March they 
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I 

grow BO fat that they cannot fly more than three or four 
hundred yards, and are soon run down by a horse- 
man. In the unfreqinrnted parts boi dering on the 
Missieippi they are-so tame as to be shot with a pistol.* 
The flesh of the wild turkey is said to be supenor to 
that of the tame, altliough more red. ^ 

The domestic turkey needs no description. It is a 
stupid, cowardly, and quarrelsome bird. Every one has 
seen and smiled at the vast dignity and pomposity of the 
silly turkey-cock when he \hrows back his ensanguined 
head, bristles up his feathers, drops his wings, struts 
about most ridiculously, wheels about with his wings 
rustling along the ground, and threatens all that ap- 
proach him with his very inharmonious gabble. His 
anger is greatly excited by any thing red. The hens 
are excellent nurses and affectionate mothers, but the 
are difficult to rear. 

The flesh of the domestic turkey is white, tender, de- 
hcate, ffutritious,.and of so excellent a flavour that it is 
an universal favourite. The hen is preferred for boiling; 
if she is old, her legs will be rough and red. A young 
turkey-cock is known by his smooth black legs, and 
small spur. • 

The DoftiesUc Cock, Our farmyard cock and hen needf 
no description ; nor need any one be told of the im- 
portant place they fill at our tables. Enough has already 
been said of the cruel processes resorted to in order to 
render thein corpulent. It would be well for the breed, 
if society would be satisfied in all cases with fouls fat- 
tened according to the ^olWing instructions of M. Ude : — 
I'he manner of fattening fowls is to separate them 
from the other chickens ; ij^ together some o&tmeal, 
milk, boiled potatoes, and Wad ; add to the whole of it 
a kttle dripping ; mind not to give them too much at a 
time, and not more thati twice a day ; and above all, 
keep them very clean. When, they are sufficiently fat- 
tened, kill them, pr they will fall ilf and die. When 

* Fliilosiophical t'rausaction>;,47Bl. 
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you find any of your pouUry siclc, chop a few leeks with 
their food* n But when they become very fat, if you do 
not kill them, they will rot and die away," 

It is a common opinion that the flesh of white-legged 
fowls is finer, and the skin more tender. Mr. Dolby 
prefers those with black legs for roasting, and thosfe with 
white ones for boiling. It js probable there is more 
of fancy than reality in these whimsical distinctions. 
M. Ude says, A fine fowl may be known by a skin of 
bluish hue marbled with gray.” This valuable bird is 
in season the whole year round : there ^ are few things 
woise than an old one. 

• 

The Pheasant is often domesticated for the table ; but 
in that case it is inferior in flavour to the bird in its 
natural wdd state, which consequently is more \alued. 
M. Ude says, It is not often that pheasants are met with * 
possessing that exquisite taste which is acquired only by 
long keeping, as the damp of the climate preventl their 
being kept so long as they are in other countries. The 
hens in general are most delicate. The cocks show their ' 
age by their spurs. They are only fit to be eaten when 
the blood begins to run from the bill, which iS commonly 
BIX days or a week after they have been kiyed. The 
flesh of the pheasant is white, tender, and bas a good 
flavour, if you keep it long enough ; if not, it has no more 
than a common fowl or a hen.** 

The Pheasant is in s^son from October to February. 

Grous is of several kinds, all of them gooJ, and some 
excellent. The large capcrcailsdes os wq^-^us, once 
natives of the fune forests in Irelaifd and Scotland, have 
been exterminated within last half century, but are 
still found abundantly in t^Phreste of northern Europe. 
The grous brought to the London market is best m 
August. Mr. Forster* informs us, that the grous of 
Hudson’s Bay are so stupid that they may be kflOcked 
down wuth* a stick. ^In summer they are good eating ; but 

* PhOcjfiophical Trai|^actioni>,178i. 
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in winter they taste strongly of the pine spruce, on which 
they feed during that season, eating \)erriesirin summer. 

The Ptarmigan, or white grous, frequents the moun* 
tainous districts of^Europe and America : they are found 
in the British Isles ; but the London market is supplied 
from Scotland and Norway, those from the latter country 
being preferred. When yqung it is excellent food. The 
Hudson 8 Bay ptarmigan weighs a pound and a half, 
and is*the same as the Euro^iean. It changes the colour 
of Its plumage in winter, b^ng then white. At Hudsoh's 
Bay they go together in great flocks in the beginning 
of /)ctober, and are sq plentiful that seventy of them are 
often taken in a net at once. They a!*e excellent eating. 
Mr. Forster says that they are as tame as chickens there, 
and are driven into the nets by men without any difficulty 
or attempt to escape.* 

The ptarmigan when ^trussed is not discoverable by 
sliape or size from the common grous, and the flavour 
IS but little different. 

The Partridge should be chosen with a dark-coloured 
bill, and yellow legs ; for these are the proofs that the bird 
IS young, but it may be young even though the legs be 
grayish^ /)ld birds are perfectly worthless. There are 
no less than fifty different modes of dressing this bird, 
given by Mr. Dolby. The red-legged parti idge is very 
scarce in England. Tht common partridge as in season 
from September to February. • 

I'he mode of killing partridge in Tunis is curious, and 
is thus described by Dr. Shaw:— Instead ot springing the 
game with d^s, ^e fpwiers shade thjmselves with a 
piece of canvass stretched upon two reeds, and painted 
with the figure of a leopar^^TlfiiB concealed, the fowler 
walks through the bridces flll avenues, looking through 
s®me holes a little below the top of the screen, to observe 
what passes before hfm. It is remarkable that the 
partridge and some other birds, on the approach of the 
ranvass, covey together ; thus the sj^rtsman^has an op- 

* PhilosophTC^ Transaction?, 1772. 
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portunity of oominp near them* when resting *the screen 
on the ground^ am directing the muzzle of his piece 
through one of the holes^ hes^oots a whole covey at 
once, 

Quatle are caught with nets^ and are often fattened in 
cages. In the shops of the London poulterers^ they sell 
at the enormous price of 3s. each when fattened. Tji^e 
island of Capri, formerly Cjtprese, in the gulf of Naplesf 
produces such vast numbers of them that, as its bishop's 
income ^as formerly paid frSm the profits arising from 
them, the island is sometimes called tlic bishopric, of 
quails. * Beside tlsc domestic consumption of them, so 
many as 100,000 have been sent in one year to the 
markets of Naples. In the Greek islands they are pre* 
served m vessels filled with fat. Quail fighting was one 
of the sports of the Athenians ; but they had a prejudice * 
against the bird as food, conceiving it unwholesome on 
account of its feeding on helebore. Quails are in befet sea- 
son in February and March. This bird may be ensnared 
by sounding a quail pipe, an instrument made to imitate 
the voice of the hen, M. Ude says, Quads in my 
opinion have no flavour; it is only their rarity that 
makes them fashionable." Some, however, esteem them 
when they are fat. • 

Order VI. Basseres. 

The Pigeon. This bfid is domesticated and bred in 
vast numbers in most farmyards. M^hen joung, and 
in good condition, it is prized by many as food ; but is 
not a universal favourite. The pld bird ^ tqjigh, dry, 
and insipid T^e tame pigeon is considered^ preferable 
to the wild ; the flesh •of ^ latter is dark coloured. 
Mr. Dolby gives no less thaJPififty formulae for cooking 
these birds. They are costly food, for they consume a 
vast quantity of grain. • 

The Skylark, a^superior songster, is much sou^t 
after in most countries where abounds. The London 
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market i# amply supplied with them ; and those fioBF 
Dunatalde are particularly valued. The larks of Geicmaiiy 
are peculiarly an'd'it has been said that a dermait 
larjc-epiciire will travel a joumey of several hundred 
miles for the sake of a meal of*thein. It is in winter that 
they are captured. They are destroyed in great numbers 
by the singular effect whic^ a strong hght has upon them 
a% well as on 'many birds and quadrupeds. ^ Mirrors are 
made to revolve upon an axis^ and nets are placed round 
them. The rays of the sun being thus brought upon 
all surrounding objects, the larks fly towards the mirrors 
and are capture^ in the nets. On the same principle. 
It IS a common occurrence for larks to fly in the beam 
of the reflectors fixed m the lighthouses of our coasts 
with such violence, although at night, that striking the 
plate-glass windows, they fall dead or are stunned. 

* Wild-ducks sometimes even break the windows. Atone 
of the lighthouses at the South Foreland near Dover, 

1 27 birds, of which above 100 were larks, were thus 
destroyed within three hours one dark night in November. 
During October, November, and December they are in 
best season. They are generally larded and roasted, but 
there are iJixteen modes detailed in treatises on gastro- 
nomy for gendering this little morsel more attractive. 

• 

The Stair, or Starling, is an exceedingly pretty bird, 
and on account of its ddlility is kept by those that fancy 
domestic favourites. They arfe occasionally brought to 
table ; but the flesh is poor, and the bird is much better 
fitted for a*pratthng companion than for%od. 

The 'Ai^ush was**a *prime delicacy amongst the Ro- 
mans, and fattening them for the table was practised 
according to the rules of alt They were confined in a 
hind of apartment where multitudes were crowded to- 
gether, the great objectp being to cut off all connection 
with the external world by turning the windows away 
from the sight of the groves which •Originally they had 
inhabited, and even shu^ing out the light, except what 
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wAS'bately sufficient to rende* their food diftoemihle. 
'Hexe, itk a gloomy ^ptirity^ their appetites were pam* 
pered until they became very faf ;* and then they were 
allured into another chamber, lest the other birds should 
fmt and fatten less rapidly by seeing their companions 
in misfortune roughly handl^^ They were then killed 
for the table. In England, aj^ough its merits at table 
be acknowledged, the delight of its note is ntore generally 
inreferred. The same may said of die blackbird. In* 
many countries, particularly France and Germany, the 
thrush is considered a delicacy and much sought after. 
Great quantities of these birds are caught for the table jn 
the island of Candia. 

The Ortolan is a small singing bird never found in 
Great Britain, but common m France, Italy, and other 
parts of Europe. It is the epicure’s prime mor^eau, and 
on this account is treated as he treats all his favourites, 
with cruelty. The birds are shut up in a dark roonf, with 
as much candle-light as suffices to render darkness visible. 
Here having no other employment or enjoyment they 
amuse themselves with inordinate eating, and would. at 
length kill themselves, but that the knife interposes 
when they have reached the desired point oi abwity. 
They are eaten with the intestines in them, aad are ge~ 
nerally roasted. In this country, where the bird is 
rarely procurable, its cost is considerable, and on the list 
of delicacies it ranks witlf turtle : — 

*' Ca^fthorn had once a mind to fix 
His carcastf in a coach and ; 

And live, if his estate would bear ^ 

On tugtle, ortolans, and claftt ^The Lotierv. 

The Stonechatter, altAough an insignificant little bird, 
is prized by lovers of cunous*eating. 

The Wheatear is vfry commoiT in England at certain 
seasons, anc^is captured in great numbers. These birds 
are known under th% name of English ortolans, and are 
often sold at a high jp'ice. 

VOL. II. I, 
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The Redbreast This beautiful bird,which enlivens the 
dmiiness of winter with bis song when almost all other 
birds are sdent^ and W^irise familiar manners and reliance 
on the generosity of man have been the cause of his 
protection throughout Britain from the destroying hand 
of the epicure, is extensively consumed iii France, and 
considered excellent* / 

» Tne Nightingale is not protected by his master, music 
from contributing his deUcate morsel of flesh to the tables 
of the rich. ^ 

The Swallow is much used as one of the trifles of the 
table. But there is a kind of swallow common in se- 
veral oriental countries which builds a nest of a very 
curious nature ; and not the least singular part of the 
history of this nest is, that it is considered a prime delicacy 
for the table. The traveller Forbes in describing a small 
island called Sacrifice Rock, gives the following account 
of these edible nests : — It is famous for the edible birds* 
nests found in the clefts of rocks^ which are esteemed so 
luxurious a dainty in China as to have become a consi- 
derable article of commerce ; the greatest quantities are 
produce^l on the coasts of Malacca^, These nests are 
three or dour inches in circumference, and one in depth ; 
formed by a bird of the swallow tribe, either with the 
spawn of fish, or a glutinous frothy scum which the sea 
leaves on the rocks. The newest and most transparent 
nests of the hirundo are purchased by the Chinese at 
five or six dollars the pound.” * In'* the Journal de 
Pharmucie;^^ August 1836’, there is an interesting article 
©n^the origin gf these nests by M. Vfrey, in which the 
author combats the common opinion that they are formed 
of certain gelatinous fuci, softened in the craw of the 
swallow, at the time of laying its eggs, and then disgorged 
and moulded into tha form of the nest. He comes to 
the conclusion that Koempfer, Uumphius, and others 
had aiTived at before, that the sea^sw'alloW by a natural 
« Oriental Memoin , t , £03 
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^j|iistinct collects, from the surface of the waves and the 
rocks washed by them^ the gelatinous imaterials of 
zoophytes or marine mollusca fipi; the construction of 
its nest. And in fact the seas of *the Indian Archlpdago^ 
as well as those of the Philippine and Sunda Isles as far 
as New Guinea are covered with sheets of zoophytes and 
mollusca, to the ext^t of many leagues, which to the 
navigator appear white at a distance. Willoughby con- 
ceives this gelatinous matter to be the spawn of whales.* ^ 

These edible nests are foijfhd on the shores of Cochin 
China, Java, and the Indian Archipelago. The Chinese 
pay at the enormous rate of *Jl, 14s. in our money for 
one avoirdupois ^ound, to supply the tables of tffe 
Mandarins and nobles. Batavia alone exports 4,000,000 
of these nests annually, and as each nest weighs about a 
quarter of an ounce, it is easy to calculate the enormous 
value of this branch of commerce. 

These nests readily dissolve in water, except a 
small quantity of impurities. Some of them so 
pure that they are almost transparent, and consist of 
layers adhering together. Dissolved in chicken or mutton 
broth, they are considered an exquisite dainty, and in 
the dissolved state, they are used for various sauces, 
certain spices being added. For valetudinarians or 
consumptive persons it is counted a delightful refitorative. 
It is sometimes found at the tables of the wealthy and 
luxurious even in Britain. ^ 

£oos. 

Having desorihed such birds as are mos^ used as 
food, it will be proper to make some observalionB on 
eggs, which add to much to the Obniforls %d wants of 
man. The import of eggs for the Londhn consumpfion 
alone is enormous : they arc brought into England from 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Guernsey, and 
Jersey. The duty, at lOd. on 1 20, jamounted for the* 
year 1829, to 22,189^. France alone sends us about 
60,000,000^ of eggs^nnuaily, value probably 83,000/.* 

• M‘ CiiUoch. 

• I. 2 • 
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The duty paid at Ramsgate^ for three months only^ has 
amounted to 2000/. • 

Eggs may be preierved by the well-known process of 
greasing the shells^ or by immersion in a thin mixture 
of lime and water, the whole being contained in a glass 
vessel well corked and cemented. By this process M. 
Peschier k<>pt eggs perfectly fresh for six years. These 
*met)iodB probably act by excluding the air, — an agent 
which greatly promotes putrefaction. However close 
the shell of an egg may appear, it is, in reality, very 
porous ; for if an egg ^ laid on the naked fire, and 
uttentively watchecj, the albumen may be often seen 
forcing Its way through the pores before the shell bursts. 
At Herculaneum, egg-sliells were found perfectly un- 
broken, yet empty, which proves fhat the contents 
must have evaporated through the pores, t And Mr. 
Boyle found eggs tq grow sensibly lighter by being 
kept, i In Scotland it is common to preserve eggs by 
dipping them into boiling water, in order to destroy, as 
is said, the vital principle; but, more probably, to 
coagulate a stratum of albumen next the shell, and thus 
to obstruct the entrance of air through the pores. 

Eggs^are very prone to absorb odours and flavours, 
and ^wrefore must be carefully protected. A newly 
laid egg, left in mahogany shavings, will shortly acquire 
a flavour that will prove quite disagreeable to the taste ; 
and it is well known ‘that musty straw speedily imparts 
a very unpleasant flavour, 

EdihJe eggs vary very much in size ; some naturalists 
have said that the egg of the ostrich weighs fifteen 
pouncfs; Iwit'^np kiid in the menjgerie of Pans, as 
large as any brought from Africa, weighed but two 
pounds fourteen ounces : it* held a pint, and was six 
inches deep. (Cuvier.) The smallest hen>egg weighs 
about one ounce and three (quarters ; the average is two 
ounces and a quarteV ; and the.largest tliat ever dccurs 
weighs three ounces and a half. The green-coloured 
eggs, sold in London under the *Viame of puffin’s eggs, 

, • Morning Herald. *1 Phil Tran*. 1761. t Work?,!. 398. 
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weigh a quarter of a pound ; an% ]dover*8 eggs do not 
exceed an ounce and* a half on the average. 

The aensible qualities of eggs^fbvy materially, llic 
albumen of a hen-egg coagulated by boiling is a beau- 
tiful opaque milk-white substance ; that of a duck-egg 
is slightly transparent; and that of a puffin almost 
entirely bo. The albumen of a duck-egg coagulates 
with less heat than that of thelien-egg ; anfl^ therefore,^ 
ought not to be boiled for w long a time. In ffosty < 
weather all eggs require a longer time to coagulate the 
albumen than in warm weather^ the difference being 
about half a minute. The egg of the ostrich is of p 
sweetish taste ; it ia gross^ and soon satiates the appe- 
tite; but they keep longer than hen-eggs. (Cufim) 
Lieutenant Paterson found a nest at the Orange River 
in the country of the Hottentots, containing thirty-four 
fresh ostrich eggs, which he declares were excellent 
food. ♦ The egg of the goose fs strong, yet not dis- 
agreeable ; that of the turkey is almost as mild at the 
hen-egg ; that of the duck is glutinous, and not quite so 
delicate. The eggs sold in London, under the name of 
puffin eggs, are exceedingly glutinous, yet have a pure 
taste, with scarcely any fishiness. The egg of the 
woodcock, lapwings and. ruff are much esteemed. 3Plover 
eggs, little more than half the size of a good pen-egg, 
are sold in London at per dozen. The elder duck- 
egg ia an Icelandic delicacy ; that of the Soland goose is 
a favourite in Scotland ; at Str Kilda, Soland-goose-eggs 
are consumed in immense quantities. The egg of the 
Guinea hen is sftialler and more delicate than the com- 
mon hen-egg. Eggs of the awk, tljp coot^ tjjp go^fcapder, 
the pied oyster-cAcher, and a few Ahers, are eaten in 
various parts of Eiirope,»but having not much to re- 
commend tliem, they need not be described. The egg 
of the cormorant is as bad as the ffesh of that hir^ , 

In general, eggs are esteemed fsr their freshne^, and 
the absence of idl ill smell, — a quality which, without 
artificial medns, it is impossible long to preserve. But 

• Travels, p. U2> 
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iz\ some countries, freshness is little prized ; and we are 
tcdd that the Tonquin<^se, on the contrary, much prefer 
them when they becoirfe capable of gratifying two of 
their senses, — nay, when a third sense becomes engaged, 
and they can discover by the ear that something more 
solid than a mere egg gives employment to the teeth. 

The shell(,of the ostrich egg is thick, and by age grows 
Sb ha^d as ivory : drinking cups are made of these shells. 

This section shall be concluded by showing the dif- 
ferent degrees of estimation in which some of the birds 
d&scribed in the foregoing pages were formerly held by 
the people of England. The comparison will be best 
made by reference to the prices at which they were 
sold about five centuries ago. A swan was sold for 3a., 
a crane for 1,?., a heron for 6d,, a pheasant for 4d., a 
goose for 9,\d., a*fat c»pon for SJd., a facock for 
a ra^Uard the same, a plover Id., two pullets or two 
woodcocks for 1 Jd. • 


Section III. 

Class III. Amphibia, Order I. Reptxlia. 

• f • 

The Turtle. Of the different kinds of turtle, one 
only affords good food : it is called the green turtle, 
because it affords the much celebrated green fat ; " it 
is a gentle and harmless animal, very different from 
some of ihe other species. It is occasionally found of 
a very Ipge size, being sometimes seven feet long ; and 
it varies from novnds to 800. strength corre. 
spends, for a turtle of the largest size can easily walk 
while supporting five men on fts back. The islands of 
the East and West Indies, and numberless other islands, 
abound in them ; those aloiig the coast of Cochin-china 
are not only plentifully supplied, with them, but they 
are of an exquisite flavour ; and so highly prized are 
they, that serious conflicts are said* to occur between th^ 

* Echartfii Hiftnry ot England. 
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inhabitants of these parts to obtain them. They form 
a considerable artidle of commerce between the West 
India Islands and Great Britaii^*8Rid the ships engag^ 
are provided with proper accommodation to permit their 
being brought over alive, and in tolerably good health. 
They generally frequent the waters of the coasts ; but 
they frequently enter the mouths of rivers, or go on 
land to considerable distances, in order toMeposit their 
eggs. These eggs are perfectly round, and some Affirm • 
that they lay the almost incredible number of 1000 in 
a season, of the size of a sinafi hen egg. Vast numbers 
are taken by various birds and beasts, and also by map, 
yet the number hatched is considerable ; and even conu 
paratively few of these are permitted to crawl to the 
sea, such havoc is made on them by sea-birds dpring 
their perilous journey. * 

Green turtle is a well-known delicacy ; not only is it 
delicious to the taste, but it is Exceedingly whole^me. 
Of this latter fact we have a good proof in the ci^m- 
stance related by Anson, that his crew subsisted on 
them for four months. 

The method of capture practised by Anson's men at 
Quibo, and afterwaids on the coast of Mexico, is still 
practised generally. One mode was as simpje jis sms 
cessful : while the turtles were on the beach, .occupied 
with scratching holes in the sand, and covering their 
eggs in them to be hatched by the sun, the sailors 
turned them on their backs, a position from which they- 
can, with difficulty, recover themselves. When they 
had turned a siflficient number, they brought Aiem away 
at their leisure. The other metl^od seafeh them 

out as they floated ableep on the sfirface of the water, 
during the heat of the day. . On discovering them, they 
sent a boat with an expert diver, who, plunging into 
the waier from some distance, rose beside the turtle^ 
and seized it by the shell, 'rhe^tuitle awakening, 'sup- 
ported both ihe diver an<l himself, by striking the waw 
with his fe^t, until 4he boat arrived, and took them in. 
Had the boat rowed ^up At on je, the turtle would have 
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awoken^ for it it very ealily ditturbed from itt tlumbenu 
Atkry iageniotii method of taking tbe turtle^ while 
adeep^ it practised on coast of Mozambique. The 
pilot tacking'dsh has the power of fixing itself to auy 
labBtance, or to another animal^ with a degree of foree 
not easily overcome ; in the same way nearly^ some 
suppose^ ^as the leech attaches itself. A ring^ with a 
rppe attached*, is put round the fish near the tail ; the 
dish, to prepared, is brought in a vessel of water to 
where the turtles lie asleep. At a certain distance the 
fish is thrown from the tfoat : it swims to the turtle, 
ai^d with the view of making its escape fixes on it. The 
rope is then drawn, and the captive, turtle is secured. 
Another curious mode is in some parts practised : — a 
diver , surveys the shallow water, and seeing a turtle 
feeding at the bottom, dives, seizes him, mounts astride 
on his back, presses the hinder parts downwards, and 
dire^ the head upwards. The » turtle, striking the 
watm with his feet, rises to the surface, and tlms 
emerges the diver, like some sea deity, seated on his 
tortoise-shell chafiot. The turtle is also occasionally 
taken by th^ harpoon. In countries where they abound, 
their fiesh is as cheap as that of almost any other 
animal ^ . 

Many jire the methods of cooking the turtle adopted 
by the various professors of the art of tempting the 
appetite beyond the bounds of moderation. These, 
diowever, may often be considered as inodes of rendering 
a natural!;^ light and salubrious article of food pernicious, 
and less easily digestible. It is said thalJ^a simple steak, 
broiled tfr frigd.is on(* of the best forms of this kind of' 
flesh, and seems, afso, to be the most'Vholesome : it is 
thus used in the West India ^islands. The ..eggs are 
much esteemed, and differ from a bird’s egg in one 
(Striking particular ; that the albumei^ if such it may be 
called, docs not coagulate by boihng. The turtle k a 
valuable addition to the live stock of a ship at sea : or 
the tiesh may be salted, and preserved a'" long time : 
in this state at is mucli used* m the Webt Indies and 
America. 
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There are several other Idilia of turtle ; the himita 
hil! is the siualleftt of them ; the shell is very mucih 
superior to that of the oth^i^^species^.aDd constitutes 
vrhat is called tortoUe-eheU. It is a ferocious creature^ 
and defends itself with vigour. Its flesh is hoth ill- 
tasted and unwholesome ; it produces considerable dis- 
turbance of the constitution. Dam pier first pointed 

out the difference of the turtles with respeit to salubrity ; 
for^ previously to bis time^ there was little discriixflnatiQn 
of the different kinds. The Loggerhead, or great Medi- 
terranean turtle, is the larg;est of all the species; its 
flesh IS coarse and very inferior, yet 'is eaten by the 
lower 01 ders on the shores of tlie Mediterranean, anJ[ on 
parts of the American coast. The eggs, however, are 
tolerably good food. It abounds with excellent oil : it 
bites furiously, and holds so obstinately, that t4e head 
may be cut off*, without causing it to lot go. • 

The Tortoise is of two kinds ; the fresh watefr, and 
the land tortoise, lliey are all slow, stupid animals, 
remarkable only for their living to an extraordinary age, 
AVe have accounts of one which was known to have 
lived 1 20 years. ,The land tortoise is conslckred a great 
delicacy, and ii;s eggs are much relished. ^TJie fierce 
tortoise, a variety of the fresh water species, considered 
equal, as food, to the green turtle. 

The tenacity of life evmced*by these animals is truly 
surprising. Kedi made an opening in the head of one 
of them, and took out the whole brain. In three days 
the wound w^s covered in by skin, and in tins state the 
tortoise lived and walked about^for sg^jpontlfe ; but its 
eyes never opefled after the loss of its brain. After this 
cruel treatment, the head was cut off, and lived for a 
quarter of an hour thus separated ; but the body lived 
for twenty-threq days without its head. Humany,y 
shudders at these useless and* harrowing experiments, 
which prove little* beyond the flintiness of the heart 
that could support a roan under the execution of them. 

Captain Stedman says, that^theland tuvtl^ of Surinam, 
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when it sees danger, shrinks within its shell ; and that 
in this situation the Indians put it‘ on the fire, and 
broil it until sufficiently* done, which is known by the 
separation of the under shell from the upper. He knew 
four of these animals to be kept four months without 
nourishment, yet they remained vigorous to the end of 
that time. ^ 

JPlin^ tells its that a part of Carmania was inhabited 
by people called Chenophagi^ because they fed on the 
flesh of tortoises ; and he adds, that they covered the 
roofs of their houses with tortoise shell. This seems a 
littl§ apocryphal ; but not more so than his description 
of these tortoise-eating people, for he^informs us that 
their bodies were covered with hair, but that they had 
none oq their heads, and that they had no clothing but 
fish-skin. To these wonders relative to the tortoise 
“may be added the death of the tragic poet ^schylus, 
who ended his career by the falling of a tortoibc on his 
bald hdtd, which an eagle aloft had let fall. 

The Crocodile is the most formidable of the lacertine 
reptiles ,* in size, strength and hideous appearance, he 
may vie wKh every other animal. Yet with all his 
powers, he js a coward ; Seneca says of him, “ the cro- 
codile pursues whatever flies, and flies from whatever 
pursues.*’ This reptile is often thirty feet long. His 
enormous mouth, constituted by jaws one quarter the 
length of the whole body, disclosing a terrific array of 
teeth, gives^an awful announcement of ^e treatment 
which any captured animal is to expect. He has four 
short Ieg8,*termtt4itin|; toes and daws, but they are 
BO ill contrived for motion on land, that ne can scarcely 
overtake a man in running. The*body is nearly Covered 
with hard scales, constituting an almost impenetrable 
suit of ‘armour ; but where this is deficient, he is easily 
vulnerable. The male rtits his own, young when he can 
find them. Every sort of animal is welcome food to 
the crocodile; and none more so than man. After 
seizing on a flian, the crocodile plunges with him to 
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the bottom of th^ river, and there is enacted a scene 
easily understood. Hut in onl|r to devour his prey, he 
brings it to land ; for it is laid he dannot eat in tbs 
water ; it is also beRevcd that he leaves it to putrefy 
before he makes his repast. 

Amongst the facts related by Herodotus relative to 
these creatures, he says thal, the inhabitants of the 
Thebais, and of the shores of the lake iMceris, regard 
them with the highest veneration. Each person* rearsm 
crocodile, which tliey train 4 > the band, and from its ears 
suspend clustered jewels and gold, and encircle the fore 
feet with rings. It is fed with the utmost possibly de» 
licacy and care, upon bread and the flesh of victims ; 
and when it dies, it is embalmed, and placed in some 
sacred repository : but those who inhabit the territory 
of Elephantine, eat the crocodile. Crocodile-taking is 
thus conducted : — having bitted a hook with the chin^ 
of a pig, the sportsman lets it down into the mid-stream 
of the river, while he stands on the brink, havifig with 
him a living pig, which he strikes. The crocodile, 
hearing the cry, follows the sound, and meeting the 
chine, swallows it. The people then draw him ashore, 
and the sportsman blinds his eyes with mUfl, and easily 
accomplishes Ifis object'^ • t 

The crocodile, hideous and forbidding as it is, fur- 
nishes, in several countries, food to man 5 which, if 
the animal be young, is said*to be ^ood, provided that 
it has not the musky favour. For the most part this 
flavour is piesent, and is often so strong as^to infect the 
waters where they are. The flesh is much relieved of 
the musky tasted by removing 4h^ settUe froijt the breast, 
previously to the death of the animal. But the re- 
moval of the musk*glands is absolutely necessary, as 
otherwise the flesh would be insupportable. The Ber- 
bers set the greatest valuQ on these glands, and use 
them as a perfume for the hafr. 

The negroes consider the flesh of the crocodile excel- 
lent food, and pursue the animal witli unceasing assi- 
duity. The preference seems mutual ; for amidst the 
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generiA rdi^ for man's flesh evinced by the crocodile^ 
he is said to distinguish that of the ne^o with an espe- 
cial predilection. ** '*«^‘ 

The Mundingoes^ inhabitants of some districts on the 
banks of the Gambia^ are very fond of crocodile's flesh, 
but they are still fonder of their eggs, and think an egg 
particularly delicious if it contains a young crocodile of 
the^ length of ^ one's finger. • These eggs, which are 
net mul:h larger than those o;f a goose, are a great de- 
licacy also amongst the negroes and the Arabs. The 
account given by M. Linant of these eggs is as follows : 
— Walking along the banks of the river, I saw on 
the sand the recent track of a very large crocodile, and 
thinking that possibly it might have been a female come 
asliore ^ lay her eggs, I followed up the track about 
twenty paces along the water side, where the ground 
•Appearing to have been much trodden, and recently 
disturbed, I dug and found ninety-nine eggs. The 
Arabs in the habit of saying that ninety-nine is 
always the number of the crocodile’s eggs ; but I have 
found them of various numbers between sixty and 
ninety-nine. My people, and those of the place, imme- 
diately madei a fricassee, which I tasted but found very 
nauseous, Ju^ving a flavour between rancid oil and musk. 
J2ach egg bad considerably more, white than )olk."t 
, In Burkhardt’s travels the following passage oc- 
curs : ‘^At Seiinaar, crocc^iles are brought to market, 
and their flesh is publicly sold*there. I once tasted 
some of the meat at Esne, in Upper Egypt ; it is of a 
dirty white colour, not unlike young veal, with a slight 
fishy smell? the^a’^mal ^ad bwn caught^by some fish- 
ermen in a strong net ; and was above twelve feet 
in length. The governor of Eftie ordered it be 
brought into his court-yard, where more than 1 00 balls 
were fired against it without' any efi^ect, till it was 
thrown upon its back, and^the content^ of a small swivel 

* Moore's Travels 

t The dt)o\c passage I have extracted Dom a periodical, not having 
been able to procure the work ot M jMiant ^ 
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discharged into its abdomen, the ikin of which is nmch 
softer than that of the back/' 

Some parts of the crocodilp*are said to be white and 
ddicate, and to have the appearance o^ the best veaL 
th*. Ruppell, however, represents this kind of meat as 
so strong and musky that he never could eat it without 
discharging his stomach after it 

• # 

The Alligator, an animal so much resembling the ctg- 
codile that they were at*one time supposed to be the 
same, is used as food in ftveral countries, and certain 
American tribes derive even their chief support from it. 
The flesh is white and delicate in appearance, but its 
taste is musky, like that of the crocodile. 

The alligator possesses strength and ferocity in an 
eminent degree, and uses both against man upon all oc- 
casions that offer. There is a river in Sumatra famous* 
as the resort of them. Mr. A^iderson relates that, some 
years since, Captain Peake was in a canoe on this river 
with ten men. Two alligators with open mouths ap- 
proached, which occasioned such confusion that the 
canoe was overset, and the captain and a few of the men 
were instantly devoured. One of these ayigators was 
afterwards repeatedly seen during two days, lying on 
the side of the river, with the legs of the unfortunate 
captain projecting from its mouth. * He al^ says, that 
in the Assahan river of Suma^a the alligators are nu- 
merous and bold, and«that it is common to see them 
raise their heads a foot or two out of the water and 
pull people «ut of the boats. On one odtasion three 
horses and six goats were upset in a ^at, ami were de- 
voured in an iftstant. But a factf statSl by him proves * 
that t^eir ferocity arises, as in the ease of many other 
animals, from their necessities, and the large quantity 
of food necessary for their support; for if thi| be sqp- 
plied they become gentle. ^^,Near the mouth of Ae 
river there is an alligator of a most prodigious size, his 
back, when a little out of the water, appearing like a 

* Musioii to ^matra, 333. 
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rock. He reiDains q^nst^ntly there^ and is regularly fed 
upon the heads and entrails of larg^ ^kate.fish caught 
there. I saw him ; and the Malays called him to his 
meal. He appeared full iwenty feet long. The Malays 
assured me he was quite harmless, so much so that hia 
feeders patted his head with their hands, a dangerous 
amusement certainly ; but showing the wonderful tame- 
ness and sag^ity of the r creature, naturally ferocious. 
He wi]l not ^low any other alligator to approach the 
jilace, and on that account the Malays worship him.” Ik: 
This fact, now rendered incontrovertible by Mr. Ander- 
son, restores the shaken credit of the statements of He- 
rodotus relative to crocodiles. 

The Guana, or eatable lizard^ is a formidable looking, 
but really gentle and harmless reptile, somewhat resemb- 
ling a small crocodile in appearance. It is often four 
or five feet long ; is coyered with sv^les, and is of a 
greenish colour, sprinkled with black spots. It is a 
lively creature ; creeps up trees with great celerity ; robs 
birds* nests ; and, for the most part, lives in the trees. 
It is common m South America, parts of Africa, and in 
the Islands of the Indian Ocean ; and was formerly 
abundant *'in the West Indies, but is now more 
rarely raet with there, owing to its being much sought 
after as food. It is '' liP’tted universally by the inha- 
bitants of all countries, fiom the Negro to the European, 
to be one of the greatest delicacies of the countries where 
it is found ; and its flesh is salted and exported in large 
quantities.. Its eggs, as some represent, are of an 
exquisite flavour, and are about the size of a pigeon's : 
great numbers^re Jaid by one animal. Guanas are 
hunted by dogs, or snared : th^ are attracted by cer- 
tain sounds, for instance, ivhistluig. The flesh fs cooked 
either by boihng or roasting, and in either way is 
excellent. The account given by yiloa is not quite so 
flattering. He says, that it is the common food at 
Panama ; that the flesh is exceeibngly white, and its 
0 Mission to Sumatra, 123. 
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taste sweet ; but that it has S nauseous smdl. The 
inhabitants compste it to chidcen ; but he could see no 
yesemblance. He describes thfe -eggs as viscid, and of 
a very disagreeable taste^ although eaten there.* This 
creature is remarkably tenacious of life, anil endures 
dreadful suffering before it dies. If taken young it is 
easily domesticated. 

Lizards of other kinds are* eaten in viArious parts of 
l^ie world. The Birman^ Tonquinese, Bedouftis, Use 
^Negroes of the coast of Guinea, and the natives of the 
Andaman Islands eat them ^eedily, without being soli- 
citous as to whether they are the edible species of lizard 
or not. Nor is any caution necesssary, for none of them 
are injurious, although the contrary has been sometimes 
supposed!. , 

The Frog, This reptile, althou^ not destitute of a • 
peculiar kind of beauty, is ^rather uninviting when 
considered as food : at least, so it is viewed by 
these whose prejudices have not beep removed by 
experience of tlie diHerent value set on it in other coun- 
tries. I'here are several varieties of frogs, and almost 
all are used as food by different .nations oi the globe. 
Belgium, France, Italy, Germany and Austya, are the 
chief European countries in which the consumption of 
them is greatest, and m these the species called esculent 
is the only one prized These are said to have the best 
flavour : the hind quafters are the parts most valued, 
and the form of cookery is the fricassee ; but the livers 
and fore -legs? aldhg with other meats, are used for soup. 
They ar^ considered a luxuriouf delic^y, aid a dish of , 
this kind costs ?io trifling sum. They are brought alive 
ill thoMs^ds to the eapital cities, in some of which 
there are regular conservatories for preserving them 
alive. The common frog is inferior, but is also eaten ; 
and is often fraudulently substituted jbr the former 
species. The bull- frog, which is comparatively of 
gigantic dimensions, being eighteen inches in length, 

^ • • Voyagefi. 1S4 
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ihe heart of ooa : it Je^'d'ahout^ andjtvaiu as‘ before, 
in^heart bdih^^ ift Mt. ^oyle*s iiand \ blit, h^says, they 
Oaatiot aurviv^ the lods of ihe baaia-f Others haVe 
aififliied ikAt it viU ^live ahd^jatn|t ariapy hOuriyjth- 
oi|t'll| head. » * ^ ^ 

aitd fr6g*soap were p^scril^d hy DiosOorides 
agaiiitl poiionid)^ all^^eerpento. Qn 'the Continent, 
$Vo|$is^iip is recocnmeiHlhd Ibr consAihptive persona^ as a 
kind Li nourishment less stimulating than other animal 
food ^nd it ifs very probable'that the quality attributed 
to this kind of diet is really possessed by it. 


The Toad very nmch resembles the frog ; bat it is 
more ugl^^ and its deformity is rendered more loathsome 
to those who entertain the mistaken notion of its being 
a venomous reptile. It is true that a frothy juice exudes 
through the pore! in the back ^rhen the toad is irritated ; 
but it IS generally believed thiit this is not poisondbs. 

The size of the toad with us, (says Dr. Goldsmith,) 
is generally irom two to four inch^ loAg ; but in , the 
fenny cdi|ntriq{)^ of Hurope I have seen th^em much 
lar^r, and not mncti less than a conhnon crab, when 
brought to table. But this is nothing to wl^Uthey are 
found in some of the tropical climates, where travellers 
[iften, for the first time, mistake a toad for a tortoise : 
their usual size is froniisix to seven inches.** 

Toads aje ^id to have lieen found encased in blocks 
of stone, and^alive, without any visible means of entrance 
« Journal de Pharmacie. • c t Works, 1. 28. ^ 
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coid> which osi*lii^mg'hrought mic^tlka^r^ 

died ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

'Thft Ifind-legg vo^ the toad ate aatan fn lome ^matf^eat 
«ind aj^ not found lA* afoy reap^ct px^ud^cial. 

>^,i^roes OH the ooaat Guili^^ i^t sA a^t^T'As to 1)0 
^);ifided Wltlr leg^ but detour tl^ whAle ^ 

^rde^; II. Jj^pentia. 

The Boa Nbtwithstandmg hUfieous appbatvnae 
uFj and^the terrific a^dciations to^Mlcted iir)t)i those grtyii- 
tures^ the^ are eaten by many nations. The hugedioa^ 
the prince of serpents, whtqh makes but a me^ a 
deer, an antelope, or a man, and sometimes grown, fb 
the length of 60 feet, althoughamore generally ir does 
not exceed 30, is considered a debc^y by the^egro^ 
When the boa has gorged himseli wi^ any large ayiinal, 
It is helpless, an^ easily destroyed ; but Koster denies 
that It IS ever torpid on these occasion&t In this state, 
It IS killed by the Negroes, and# furnishes substautLal^ 
foodf in ohundance, prefesred by them to almost any 
other. On the other hand the boa is stfid to prefer negroes 
to other men, add Will swallow a whole nfgrd at emoe. 
This serpent has no poison-fangs^ Rogge w em^speaks 
of amphibious seifents at C eylon, fight or ten yards 
long, and* ^ve yards in* circumference, with throats 
sufficiently capacious to swallow a stag whole. He says 
they are IbUed by the natives as they he asleep, thi^ 
desh being esteemed good eating* These were, no 
doubt, boas The brealh of this creature is disgustingly 
fetid, and infects the air to a great distance. * 

* Philosophical Magazine, Lu '177 ^ t Ira vela In Brasil, SOS. 

VefL. II. * M 
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The Rattlesnake. dreadful is the poison of this 
serpent^ that it is adequate to kill a man in a few 
minutes^ and his death is preceded by frightful suffer- 
ings. So tenacious is it of hfe, that a rattlesnake 
dissected by Tyson^ lived several days after its akin was 
torn off and most of its viscera removed. In some 
parts of North America the Indians broil them in the 
manner of etls^ and eat fnem. Their flesh is said to be 
• whitb and delicate. While the rattlesnake is asleep^ 
they fix him to the ground ; and, by inducing him to 
fasten his fangs in a piSce of leather, they pluck out 
the poison-fangs, by pulling away the leather. They 
then in safety take off the skin, and^broil the desh. 

Herodotus says, that the Troglodytes, a nation ,of 
Ethiopia, subsisted on snakes, lizards, and other reptiles. 

I'he Viper or Adder, like the rattlesnake, is very 
tenacious of life. Bo/le says the body of a vipjer will 
conlitiue to twine and twist for some days after the 
skin, heart, liead, and intestines are removed'*^ It has 
poison-fangs ; but the poison does not often prove fatal 
to human beings. The flesh of tlie viper was once 
celebrated as a restorative, and was eaten m the solid 
state, pv was taken as a broth. The flatter was deemed 
worthy of a formula in the old pharmacopoeias of the 
colleges of physicians. It is still used in Italy. Cra- 
1 terns, a physician of Rome, performed an extraordinary 
cure on a patient, who laboured under a wasting of the 
flesh, by feejjing hfln with vipers dj-essed as fish. Avi- 
cenna gives a formula for preparing tibches of vipers.'* 
Pliny ^ys, thgt the^e were some who used commonly 
to eat vipers to preserve their eyesight ; that others 
used them merely as food : %}my put salt in ihe vipers' 
mouth, as soon as killed, to destroy the poison ; and, 

< having cut away a portion near the head, they boiled 
the bodies with condiments, and served them to table. 
They are found, particularly *in ’the chalky districts of 
Enj^and, of about two, or sometimes three, feet long. 
• by Shaw, L S8 
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Although this serpent swallows very large animals^ com- 
pared with its own dfminutive size, it digests its food very 
slowly, and is said to live an almostTincredibljr long time 
without food r they have been known to bear an absti- 
nence of more than two years. 

Several other species of serpents are eaten in various 
parts of the world. The Birmans and Tonquinese eat 
them ; and they are amongst the dehcacies ff the pc;pple* 
of Aracan. Mr. Moore says, that the Mundingocs con- 
sider large snakes excellent food.* 

The natives of King George’ s Sound during summer, 
set fire tp the grass over a considerable extent, and search- 
the ashes for the bodies of hzards and snakes which they 
devour in vast quantities. In the Andaman Isles, in 
the Gulf of Bengal, serpents are eaten abundantly, ^he 
wretched Bedouin Arabs eat them broiled on burning 
briars ; and the natives of Asam ye also partial to them. 
Mr. Bruce saw an Abyssinian eat a cerastes, an active 
and very poisonous serpent, about twelve or fourfeen 
inches long. The poisonous nature of most of these 
serpents is no objection to their being used as food ; 
for the poison is confined to certain receptacles attached 
to the fangs in the mouth ; and if the head be "cut off*, 
or the fangs extracted, no other part is injuriou% • 

This fact was well known to the poet Lucan. In the 
ninth book of PharsAlia, he represents Cato addres- 
sing his soldiers, parched with thdrst in the deserts of 
Lybia. They had arrived 'at a spring ; but it was so 
iniested with asps and vipers diat the soldiers fi|^ed from 
it in affright. Cato, seeing them hkely to perish from 
thirst, says, : — 

Nc dubita miles tulos haunre liquores ; 

Noxia Mrpentiim est adnnst# sanguine pestis : 

Moran virus habent, el tatum Ueiite minaiitur, 

Pocula niorte carent. Dixit , aubiuinque vcnenuza 
HauaiU— — 

* Travels in AAnca. 
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Section IV. . 

Class IV. Pisces. 

Were there no other source from which man could draw 
his supply of food than the waters of the earth, he 
would there find not only ample stores, but an almost 
.endless varKfty. Amidst fourteen or fifteen hundred 
species oi animals, the qualities of which differ essen- 
tially, the flesh of some having even the flavour of 
that of quadrupeds, he '^could not be much at a loss. 
Amongst the nations of antiquity, we find several who 
subsisted entirely on fish. The Jcthyophagi were a 
people of Ethiopia, who were thus named from the great 
use ^hey made of this kind of food. Herodotus tells us, 
that amongst the Babylonians there were tribes who 
lived entirely on it. It was their practice to dry the 
fish as soon as taken, ^'to reduce it to powder when dry, 
and^to sift it through a cloth. When this was to be 
used the powder was either kneaded into cakes, or baked 
into bread. He also speaks of some Egyptians who 
made use of no other food than fish, without any cookery 
beyond .raniple drying in the sun. The very constant 
use qf ^sh as food by fishermen, would alone prove the 
salutary nature of this diet. 

It IS certain that however wholesome fish may be as 
diet there are numbeis who have an insuperable objec- 
tion to Its use, owing to natural dishke, although there 
have lieen but a few examples of persons who had an 
analogous antipathy to the flesh of 4nd animals. The 
celebrated Er^t-f.nus ^jould not even endure the smell of 
fish, withoo- bein'g thrown into a ^ate of agitation; a 
kind of constitutional peculiarity similar to that of the Due 
d'Epenion, who was thrown into a convulsion at the 
sight of a le^e^et, and to that of others who are simi- 
larly affected by the# presence of a cat. So high an 
opimon of fish as food had the ancient people of Rhodes, 
and to such an extravagant pitch did they carry this 
predilection, that, according to iEhan, they highly 
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valued those who esteemed this diet, and equally despised 
those who preferred desh-meat; but the Homans main, 
tained just the contrary opiniofi. Certain tribes 
amongst the Hottentots have an utter detestation of fish ; 
yet it IS eaten by some Brahmins. 

The consumption of fish as an article of subsistence 
is encouraged by all prudent governments, as not merely 
supplying a cheap, wholesome, and abunddht food, but, 
as affording sources of profitable employment in taking, 
cunng, and vending it and also in producing able- 
bodied and intrepid seamen. With such views the 
sagacious Elizabeth and her parliament ordered abstinV 
ence from flesli-merft on ceitain days of the week, not 
(as was declared) from any notion of serving the soul of 
man, but in order to promote the consumption of jish, 
and thus to multiply the number of fishermen and 
mariners, as well as to economis^and increase the flesh- 
victual of the realm. The penalty for infringement of 
this act was SL ; but an exemption from its operation 
might be purchased for the sick at sums much under 
the penalty. 

The parts of fishes are almost as extensively useful as 
the parts of land animals : the flesh is, no dmibt, the 
. chief object ; buy not the only one. Of the li^s^ skyi 
and tail, a kind of fish-glue may he made. Of the roe 
IB made caviar and botargo. The intestines are a deli- 
cate morsel to some nations who Cannot afford to waste 
any part ; nay, by many ^n our own country they are 
cooked into a favourite dish. The bones are powdered 
by the Laplanders, mixed with pine-bark, and made 
into bread. The fish retailers of Oreat Britain %ell tl\e 
skins of soles to^he brewers, at tlie rate of 6</. per 
pound, t(r be used alon/^ with, and often instead of, 
isinglass, for clearing their beer. Other fish skins con- 
stitute shagreen, pblishing skin, &c. And our most 
delicate and ornamental hlanc^moTiger is derived from 
the swimming bladder. 

The intellect of this class of animals seems not of so 
low an order as persons sometin^s suppose. Some fishes 
M 3 
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become acquainted wifti the person tliat feeds them^ aud 
will assemble at his call. A trout is mentioned which 
used to come to his master^ and lie on his hand while 
the water of his prison was in the act of being changed. 
The ostracion cubicum is easily tiained to feed at the 
hand. It is said that the sound of a bell attracts cer. 
tain fishes ; and it has been aihrmed^ as an undoubted 
fact, that they are allufed by music. 'J'he mural ad- 
"die^bcd by Cyrus to the Ionian ambassadors, as related 
by Herodotus, shows that this opinion is of great anti- 
quity. He told them, Hhat *a piper wishing to allure 
the fisli upon land, played for them, but in vain. He 
then caught them with a net, and, iseeing them leaping 
in it, said, You may cease to dance since you refused 
to come and do so when I piped.’* 

llie longevity of some fishes is sufficiently evinced by 
the following fact. — In 1754 a pike was taken at 
Kaiserslautun, which hitd a ring fastened to it, from which 
It appeared to have been put into the pond of that castle 
by order of Frederick II. in 1487, a period of 26'7 
years. It was 19 feet long, and weighed 350 pounds. 
How much older it might have been than this, or how 
much longer it might have lived we have no means of 
judging.^ 

Th6 tenacity of life, and the conditions under which 
life 18 preserved, are various amongst fishes. I'he eel not 
only lives a long time out of water, but retains life 
after it is skinned ; nay, when cut in pieces it still 
quivers, or when the backbone is altogether extracted. 
Large e51s transported from Holland to London, are 
commcdly thrown by^ the fishmongers into small leaden 
cisterns, supplied fvitli a constant str^m of fresh water 
from the street-mains; here4.hey live for months ui 
good condition, until required for use. In cisterns so 
small as two and a half feet cube, very large tench are 
kept alive for any length of time required^ The carp 
may easily be transported from one pond to another 
without injury. It may be even wrapped up in moss^ 
hung up, and if kept constantly wet, may he fed^ and 
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thus preserved for a fortnight.* Several flat-fish live 
many hours out of the water ; soles^ flounders^ and 
•turbot^ are commonly seen in ^fishmongers* shops 
flouncing off the tables. I have seen a turbot thirty- 
six hours out of water, which could not be kept on a 
table but for the cord which tied the tail and mouth 
together, so strong were its struggles. During Captain 
Franklin’s voyage, it was found that on flrawing^fish. 
out of the water by a net, ijie fish were immediately • 
after frozen ; yet while tjius frozen, if laid before the 
fire they thawed and revived. Some fish sustain a 
temperature surprisingly high without injury. Busbor 
qums mentions his*haviiig seen fishes in a spring at 
Buda, so hot, that lie wondered they were not boiled. 
Dobrizhoffer describes a fountain in Paraguay, th% wa- 
ter of which, although so hot as to be scarcely borne by 
human beings, nevertheless abounds in fishes. 

The qualities of fish as food vary considerably. 
Sturgeon has scarcely any taste of fish, and closely* re- 
sembles veal in look and taste. The whiting is so deli- 
cate, that the weakest stomachs digest it without diffi- 
culty, The eel is so rich and strong, although well 
tasted, that it disagrees with many. The pilchard is 
so abundant in that even when much of it Jia« be^n 
extracted by strong pressure, a sufficiency remains to 
render it luscious. Fish-diet occasionally produces 
eruptions of die skin : sometimes ^ single meal will pro- 
duce an efflorescence of*red patches over the whole 
body, accompanied by slight and transitory fever ; the 
barbel, the plaise, the oyster, and several others have 
this effect occasionally. When of season,* fish Jis 
very apt to produce much disturbance of the constitu- 
tion. Seine species are*even poisonous in their own 
nature, while others are occasionally rendered so by the 
food on which they subsist. Pliny mentions an island, 
thrown up by the sea, in which was a kind of fish that 
poisoned those tvho ate of it. On the coast of Mada- 
gascar poisonous fish ih found, which may be distin- 

PhiIo(«phical*Trnii8tctions, 1771 
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gini^ed hf tho blaekening of a piece of silver placed 
tlpder the tongue. It is said^ that the yellow^billed 
f^rat of Barbadoes/kept in the mouth a few momenta, 
and not swallowed, has produced death ; and that it 
renders fish poisonous that feed on it. ' 

Surgeon Anderson, of Captain Cook’s ship Resolution, 
says, that they caught a fish off the island Malicolo, m 
]the South Sta; which being dressed for chnner, five 
♦ persons who ate of it wer^ severely attacked with weak- 
ness, retching, griping, diarrhoea, fiushing, and violent 
pains in the face and fiead, with giddiness, burning 
iv?at in the throat and mouth, and pains in the limbs ; 
the pulse was slow ; the fingers, legs, and toes, felt as 
if benumbed ; and the limbs became temporarily para- 
lytic, The patient sometimes imagined that his nose 
was grown to a great size. Salivation supervened, and 
they did not recover foij ten or twelve days. Dogs which 
had eaten of the fish were affected in a manner somewhat 
analt/gous ; and one died. A hog died m consequence 
of eating the offals.* 

In the Philosophical Transactions (abridged by Shaw, 
See. ii. 213) we find a short account of dfeleterious 
fish, of the Bahama Islands, causing severe pains of the 
jojiits., JThe distemper never pro ves*^ mortal to man ; 
but It kills dogs and cats. Men who have once had this 
tlisease, suffer an aggravated renewal of it on their next 
eating fish, even though it be of a wholesome kind. 
The first symptom of haviri'g eaten poisonous fish, is 
sometimes violent vomiting ; the skin then separates on 
the hands and feet in patches, producing permanent dis- 
cqlourafton of the spot. The best antidotes against 
fish- poison are Cayenne pepper, ivfadeira, and other 
powerful stimulants. In tropidtl and southem^’latitudes, 
sliips' crews may often prevent ill consequences, by taking 
. the intestines from the fish as soon as caught, and M’^ash- 
ing them well.liefore 4bey are dressed. On the shores 
of the island Diego Buys, and in the island of Guam one 
of the Ladrones, the fish are frequently poisonous, 
a Philot^phL'al Trantscticos, 177G. 
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Sometimes the «ame epeeiefi taken in didferent parte of 
the same island is found to differ so much in conditiim 
that one will prove fatai^ while the other is innoifious ; 
at least Dr. Grainger stated this fact to Dr. Goldsmith. 
The galley-fishj if it may be considered a fish--* a thin 
transparent bubble— -is so virulent^ that it not only proves 
a powerful poison when swidlowed, but severely Smarts 
^e hand that touches it. The latter Quality is ^so 
possessed by the back fin pf the weever. The sea-oHlr 
is just as ugly in appearance^ as its effects, when eaten, 
are deleterious. The liver* of the grunting bull-head 
fish produces much disturbance of the constitution’', if 
eaten. The Amflncan pilchard is occasionally unwhole- 
some. 

Mr. Smith states, that a variety of the sun^uUet is 
found to the south of New York, and sometimes at 
New York, which is possessee^ of poisonous quahties.** 
There are also some other fishes that prove poisonous 

Seneca says, that the fish of a river in Carif, near 
Locryma, although generally wholesome, were once ren- 
dered so poisonous, by some impregnation derived from 
the es^h, that all who ate them died. 

'I'hat the flavour of different fishps vanei^ very much 
need scarceljyfo be observed upon further tlpin tha^: the • 
difference is very great, and that the taste sometimes re- 
sembles that of food not derived from the sea. Thus the 
sucking fish is said to taste bke^a fried artichoke. There 
18 a large fish known in China, and named the fish in 
armour,'’ which has a strong resemblancfe to veal in 
flavour. Our sturgeon is remarkable for the samft* 
quality ; and jhe ormer, a shelj-fiBh, has been pom- 
pared to veal-cutlet. 

Somfe fish are fohnd constantly residing in salt 
water ; some in fresh water : and some seem to live well 
in either. If is certain, that many of tjj^ose whkh 
formerly were supposed to be peculiar -to salt waterj are 
now known to thrive in fresh water, provided they have 
tjeen gradually assimilated to it, and that the proper 

• NstuTal History of the Fishes of Massachusets, p 3(>C 
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food is procuraUe ; the converse is also known to be 
true^ and instances will be hereafter ^ven. 

About eighty years since, a method was proposed by 
Mr, Tull, of improving the quality of fish by spaying. 
The best time for the operation is when the ova are 
in the ovaries. The fish, placed on its back, is to be 
so held by means of a wet doth. The integuments of 
thq, abdomen are then to opened with a sharp in- 
strument, carefully avoiding the wounding of the in- 
testines ; the wound being hdd open, the intestines are 
to be removed a Lttle to on4 side ; the ovaries are seen, 
andcthese are to be divided by a sharp pair of scissors. 
The wound being sewed up with silk, Hhe fish is to be 
replaced in the pond. Mr. Tull first put this metliod 
into practice, in order to prevent the excessive increase 
of fish m some of his ponds, where the numbers did 
‘not pennit any of them to grow to an advantageous 
si«ie. Not only was the increase thus prevented, but 
the fish grew larger and fatter than usual ; and what 
IS no trifling consideration, were always in season. Very 
few fish die of the operation, if it has been dexterously 
performed. In males, the bemiiial vesrels were divided 
in tile samebinanner, and with the same effects.* ‘ The 
same prqce^s has been employed upon ^tber kinds of 
fish ; the pike is said to be fattened by it, and improved 
in flavour. 

The ingenuity of man has been successfully employed 
in devising methods of captufing fish. The baited 
hook has been known in all ages, and m all countries, 
even the most savage and uncultivated ; a fact no doubt 
originating in the obvioiisness of the invention. The 
arts of the angler are*more ingenious, ifiore difficult to 
employ, and less successful, because practised oi\ fishes 
that have more experience of man. The net is a clumsy 
de^vioe, devoid of al) ingenuity, requiring nothing but 
labour ; bul the most certain and wholesale in its re- 
sults. Tho taking of fish by intoxicating berries is an 
unsafe and dastardly method, requiring neither ingenu- 
* Philosophical 7ranBacUung,J[7^. 
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ity, adroitness, courage, skill, nor any quality that is to 
be desired. Shooling fish, when they spring to over- 
come an obstacle, or in the water, requires more skill 
than it returns profit Spearing, gaffing, and harpoon- 
ing^ are amongst the most obvious methods, yet are 
often the most difficult to execute. 

The Jesuit Le Compte describes two methods of 
fishing m China, which seem to imply more ingenuity 
than all the rest together. They train cormorlnts to 
dive for fish : one fisherman can look after one hundred 
birds. He keeps them perched on the sides of his boat, 
waiting patiently for his orders. On receiving the sig- 
nal, each flies iit the direction assigned him, dividing 
amongst them the whole breadth of the^river. They 
dive ; come up again ; hover over the water tjjl they 
perceive their prey; then dart on it; seize it ; and bring 
It to their master. When the fibli is too large, one takes • 
It by the tail, the other by tlfe head. The throats of 
the birds are tied with a cord to prevent their stmllow- 
ing the small fish. 

The other method is practised at night, by moonshine. 
They take two long straight boats, and nail on the sides, 
from one end to the other, a board about twe^feet broad, 
painted win t^ and finely varnished. This plank slopes 
outward, amralmost touches the water. T^e reflexion 
of the moon increasing the brightness of the board, the 
fish spring up towards it, and cither fall upon it or into 
the boat. • 

Light seems to act on the faculties of fish as well as 
of birds in some inexplicable way, both seem bewil- 
dered by it when shining at a]\ unusual iimt^ and are 
easily led to theft destruction. Th’b effect of the ligllt of 
a torch •burning on the banks of a river by night, is 
sometimes made use of by sportsmen to draw fishes 
within reach of a spear. Anchovies are attracted m tl\^ 
same manner ; those who fish for them go out in boat^ 
with a cage of Inirmiig charcoal fastened to each boat : 
the fish congregate to the spot, and arc easily captured 

by a net. It is a remarkable fact, if true, as it is re- 

• • 
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ported to be, that the anchovies taken in this manner 
are not so good, and do not keep as long as those that 

* are caught by a diffei^ent method. 

Order I. Apodes. 

The Erl is well known for its excellent flavour and 
the luilritiousnefts of its flesh • it is however difficult 
of r digestion to'\>ome. The silver cel of the Thames is 
Aiuch esteemed for its deliQ^icy : few of these however 
are procurable. Billingsgate being chiefly supplied from 
Holland Dutch eels, when out of season, are strong 
and disagreeable ; they are kept in quantity by the fish- 
mongers, as stock, in large cisterns, through which there 
IS a constant jacurrent of water from the street mams. 
In thia state they will live, as I am infonned, for 
months without any food, and will still remain in good 

* condition. So tenacious of life is this fish, that, although 
when taken out of the cistern it gets a stunning blow on 
the hc^d, it struggles violently while the skin is pulling 
off; and even when the backbone is taken out, with a 
view of collaring the eel, it stiU quivers throughout its 
length. Running a sharp- pointed wire down the spinal 
marrow kitis them instantly. Those eels that weigh 
frongi thieei^ quarters of a pound to doirble^hat weight are 
preferred : they arc in season almost the whole year round. 

It IS said that eels sometimes leave their ponds, and 
make their way through^ the grass to distant ones. It 
has even been affirmed, that they can ascend a per- 
pendicular smooth board, five or six feet high, with as 
much seeming ease as if it had been level ground, their 
tenf^cious^klime assisting) them in the ascent.* 

The eel was one of the most sabrect fishes amoitgst 
the Egyptians ; and Herodotus Says, they considered it 
one of the holy personages of the Nile. In the present 
<ky, It is the subject of the most cruel tortures ; hut 
this has been already sufficiently alluded to. The first 
step in M. Ude's formula for an eel-matellotte is, " take 
one or two live eels, throw them in the fire.” 

* FhilosoptiiraHTr.inMctions, 1747 
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The Conger Eel is sometimes of an immense size, A 
short time since caie of these, caught in a shrimp-net, 
was brought to Lincoln by a fisherman of Boston : its 
length was six feet and a half, its girth thirty-two 
inches, and its weight eight stone. It was shown as a 
curiosity ; but they have been sometimes found larger. 
The young conger is more delicate than the old one : a 
fish weighing twelve pounds^ is considejpd small : this 
fish, dried and powdered, is used for ragouts irf Sp5io 
and Portugal. In BritainVie conger is little valued. 

• 

The GymnotuSy or electrical Edy like the torpedo, Ims 
the extraordinary power of calling electricity into a 
state of activity, and using it both as a means of 
defence, and of overpowering its prey. ’^It is not very 
unlike the common eel, except that it is much^arger : 
some of them are between five and six feet long. A • 
fifeh four feet long will wei^ twelve pounds. The 
gyranotus may be considered as an animated galvanic 
pil^ consisting of membranous plates, and capable of 
giving powerful shocks, even at a distance. The shock 
IS absolutely tremendous: M- Humboldt, by placing 
both his feet on a vigorous gymiiotus, received a dread- 
ful shock, as^reat as any he had ever experienced from 
the dischai ge^f an electrical machine. He ^as affected 
during the rest of the day with a violent pain in the 
knees, and in almost every jpint. Nay, it has been 
affirmed, that tins shocli is capable of inducing paraly- 
sis : mules have often been killed by it, in fording a 
river in which they were. The power of the fish is , 
exhausted by frequent infliction of the shocli in quick 
succession, aiid^hen it requires tifnc to recover itSelf ; 
it IS diving this interval that it may be safely captured. 
Sparks may even be obtained from the fish by peculiar 
management. t 

M. Humboldt has descrilied a singular mode of fisli- 
ing for those animals, adopted by the Indians of South 
America, which he witnessed. About thirty wild horses 
and mules were forced into the pool, which speedily 
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roused the gymnoti from the mud to the surface. The 
eels commenccfl an attack upon the horses ; and by com- 
municating repeated .electrical shocks^ actually over- 
powered some of them, several sunk beneath the 
violence of these invisible strokes, and disappeared 
under the water. In less than live minutes, two horses 
were drowned. The eels having at length exhausted 
tluur energy, retired to the*^edge of the marsh, and were 
rajituil'd. 

This extraordinary creature, notwithstanding its ter- 
rific powers, 1$ used as food. The electric organs fill 
the greater part of the body , they are slimy and dis- 
agreeable to the taste, and are, therefore, carefully 
separated: but the rest of the body furnishes pretty 
good food. 

Wlien a small fish is thrown into a vessel of water 
• containing one of these electrical cels, the eel first gives 
It a shock which kills, ot so stupifies it that it may be 
bwall()-;ed without trouble. If the fish, after receiving 
the shock, be removed into another vessel of water, it 
recovers. When a fish is thrown in so large that the 
eel cannot swallow it, the fish receives several shocks 
until It IB a^iparcntly killed, and then the eel attempts 
to suck It ill, but failing, abandons it.^ 

The Wo(f-fiithf or Sra-wolf, is an ugly and ferocious 
creature, with teeth so hard, and muscles acting on the 
jaws so poiverful, that it not only easily breaks shell- 
fish, which is Its food, but is said to leave an impression 
on iron. Notwithstanding its forbidding aspect, it is 
used as food, and is by no means despicable. It is 
sometimes taken neai tike coasts of Brihun ; but more 
northward it is abundant. « 

The Sw>rd~fish. This fish takes its name from the 
projection of its nose into a long sharp bony substance 
which IS capable of piercing the side of a ship to such 
a depth that the piece remains fast, the force having 

* Phti(>«o}ihic<rl^'raniMtctions, 1775. 
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bet?n sufficient to^ break it. The fish often measures 
twenty-four feet in length, of which the sword occupies 
a fifth or sixth. With this terrific weapon it attacks 
the whale, of which it is the determined enemy, and 
generally comes off the victor. It is an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean sea, and is a favourite food with the 
IMJople of those countries, *thc shores of which are 
washed by it. It is abundant m the AtlaJfttic Oceaii also. 

Order II. *Jugulares. 

The Cod, one of the most numerous of all fish, and 
not inferior to many, is a frequenter of the sliores of 
England, Ireland^ and Scotland, as well as of ail other 
countries washed by the northern seas. The fisheries 
of Nova Scotia and of Newfoundland are of immense 
value, although the latter place is less productive than 
formerly. The co<l is sometin^|»8 a very large fish . one 
taken on the coast of Scarliorough weighed seventy- 
eiglit pounds, and was five feet eight inches long* but 
the common size in the markets is about tliirty inches 
in length. In ten scores (200), perhaps twenty of 
them will weigh twenty-five to thirty pounds each : 
those of a moderate size are ^ireferred ; and fhe flesh of 
one weighing •twelve pounds is as well tasteia»tha4 of 
one weighing double as much. A short thick body with 
a small head is the best, and it ought to be firm to 
the touch : those which have a*l)lack skin are generally 
selected. A good cod will sometimes bring so high a 
price at Billingsgate as a guinea, when the supply is 
smalL A dull eye is generally understood tj be the 
characteristic of ^ stale cod-fish* ljut it is a cnteiioii 
which ought not to be implicitly relied on ; for if the 
stroke aHudi^ to at p. % be given too far back on the 
head, it produces preinatujre dulness of that organ. 

The cod is in perfection a month before Christroasy 
and remains so for about two months ; but until Easter 
It is good, and is not bad even for a month later. In 
spring, after the female has spawnefl, the flesh is soft 
and insipid. • • 
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The cod of the Canary islands is wM by rtome tolbe 
preferable to that of Newfoundland ; but the best that 
comes to Billingsgate 'is caught off the Pogger-bank. 

This hsli IS thought by many to lie improved by being 
salted for twenty- four hours previously to its appearance 
at table. 1 1 certainly becomes firmer ; bm it laa question 
which every one will solve ^as he pleases^ is not the pure 
fip.e flavour niAte or le^s unpaired ? In three days the 
^alt produces an evident deterioration ; and that which 
has U'en regularly salted and dried retains very little 
of the characters and perfections of this favourite fish. 
In^hort there can scarcely he two things more unlike 
than a fresh and a dried cod, so much interior is the latter. 

A tram oil is obtained from the livers by allowing a 
quantify ot them to run into putrefaction^ for during 
this change the oil gradually oozes out ; or by simple 
* heat and pressure, a method which affords a nicer oil. 
Instead of lx?ing applied to this use, the liver is eaten by 
many persons and much relished. 

The swimming bladder or sound y after being cleaned, 
salted, and dried, is packed in barrels. It is a kind of 
food much relished, teing gelatinous and nourishing, of 
a less fish^ taste than any other part, and less altered m 
its quaktiiss by salting. Sometimes thq sound is con- 
verted into a kind of isinglass, which is said to be ex- 
cellent. The tongues are similarly treated; they are 
also gelatinous and delicate except the roots which are 
coarse and fishy. 

The head is perhaps the most delicate and nutritious 
part of t|ie whole fish. Unfortunately it cannot be pre- 
serped liy salting - and' hence, when the cod is caught, 
the fisliermen cut off Uie head, and throw it overboard, 
the tongue having been saved f6r salting, and the gills 
for bait. Thus of the millions taken for drying, the best 
part actually goes to waste. The intestines also afford a 
dish which, when rightly prepared, is a favourite with 
many. Mr. Smith prefers the ca\iar prepaied from the 
roe of the cod to that obtained from the sturgeon.* 

• Historv of tRhes of Massa huiiets 
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' iThe cod is ▼efyjrolific : according to Lenenhoek one 

contains upwards of 9^000^000 eggs. 

• « 

The Ha^dot^ ka remarkahle for the two dark^coloured 
streaks, descending transversely from the shoulders, and 
perpetuated on species, according to a vulgar super- 
stition, hy tlie fingers of St when he took it from 
the sea to obtain the tribute money ccAtained in its 
mouth: this mark easily dii^ingiashesit from the codlin.* 

A haddock under two poumls weight is seldom a well- 
Usted fish : but at this weight it is as gr ’ as when U 
weighs five. Occasionallv they are taken .is large as an 
ordinary cod ; anffin this case they are less prized, being 
dry and disagreeable. They are in season from June to 
September only, if full grown ; but the smalf ones are 
tolerably good whenever they can be had. So punctual 
are the shoals of haddocks in the^ arrivals at such places 
as they periodically visit, that the great shoal which an- 
nually visitinl the coast of Yorkshire arrived there in 
17()^i on the 10th of December, and reappeared precisely 
on the day and month la the following \ ' ar. But 
they aiC liable to destructive casualties in thcii pere- 
grinations, for in 1789 the shoals suddenly dhninished 
in numbers to ruch an extent that not one ten-thpusandth 
part of the usual number of fish was taken. The shoal 
had hitherto occupied an area about three miles in breadth 
and forty m length. This disappearance received a curious 
explanation a few years aflerwards. A ship on its way 
to Archangel, while in latitude 68, fell in during three 
days with immense quantities of haddocks lying dead or 
dying on the surf^e of the ocean.* Ip some places thay 
were in such numikrs that, in the compass of twelve or 
fifteen yatds, from three ^to fiv^ tons might have been 
taken up. Some of them wer^ eaten, and found harm- 
less. This occurred in 1789» five months before they • 
should have appeared on the coast of Yorkshire. The 
phenomenon has never received a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Some have attributed such mortalities to the 
effects Oi lightning. 

VOL. II. N 
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The haddock is often salted and dried, but suffers 
materially in the quality of the fish even the celebrated 
Finnan haddock is by many considered very bad fare ; 
and concerning what is cominonly sold in London under 
that name there can scarcely be a second opinion. 

The WJtHmg is probably the most delicate of all the 
^It- water fisk*, and is therefore much used by the vale- 
« tudinarian. Beside delicacy, it possesses purity of flavour 
devoid of all peculiarity, and is ^erefore a favourite with 
all who are admirers of fi^h. These qualities belong to 
wjutings of all sizes , but the largest arc the best. The 
weight of those that come to Billingsgate vanes from 
half a pound to three pounds. I'hey arc common in 
tlic ?j,orthern seas ; and frequent some part or other of 
the shores of (ireat Britain almost ail the year round, 
but chiefly in the Spriiifj. They are best m summer; and 
are then brought to Gravesend in well boats. In winter 
the/ are sent to London m baskets, from several parts of 
tlio coast : in summer they would not keep in baskets, 
'rhe largest are caught off the Dogger-bauk. The body 
of a good whiting is firm ; its silvery sides are brilliant, 
and Its ffiis strong. 

*T]ie IvhUiiiq-pollnck IB not yery um&.i prized; it is 
common near tlie shores of Britain, and in the Baltic. 
1 1 is generally about tlie size of a haddock. Its flesh is 
rather coarse. 

The Hake is abundant in vaiious pans of the coasts 
of GreU Britain, but^ particularly m the Bay of Galway. 
iJ IS not a favourite in general, but rlo (juahty seems to 
vary witli the place ; foi in some parts of the South of 
Ireland it is an -excellent fish, while in tlie North it is 
coaise and tasteless, and procurable at tjie cost of a few 
pence. When salted and dried it is sometimes called 
stock-fish. It IS common m die Mediterranean and 
Nordi seas. 
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The Ling is longer and more slender than the cod, ’ 
which in the dried* state is often substituted for it, and 
fraudulently, for ling -fish is vastly^superior. It is com- 
mon in the North sea, and the Baltic. It is taken in 
great quantities near the coasts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. The Orkney and Shetland islands produce 
it abundantly. In London ^is fish, whether dried or 
salted, seems to be little valued, and littM used. 

The Torsk is not so slendgr as the ling, and is alto- 
gether a smaller fish. As food it is considered more 
delicate than ling. It frequents the same shores and is 
an article of export in the salted and dried state. 

Order III, Thoragici. 

The John Doree if a corruption of faune doree or 
golden yellow is certainly a mi||tiomer, for this fish is of 
a disagreeable dirty yellowish white scattered with light 
brownish stains. It is an ugly creature ; the hearf is so 
large that it occupies one-third of the whole body, leaving, 
on account of the fins and tail, but a comparatively small 
portion of edible parts. It has a very large mouth, a 
large eye, placed very far back in its head, afid a most 
stupid expression of countenance, if it maybe so^xpressed. 
It is a flat fish, longer and thicker m proportion to its 
breadth than the turbit or plaisc, hut unlike these fishes 
it has its two eyes on different ^des of its head. In fine 
It is an ugly, stupid, rugged, unusual-looking fish, which 
were it to be Jiulged by its appearance would be ba- 
nished from every table. Yet so far is this frjm being 
the case, that it js not only a delicacy but an expensive 
one : for a dorrc weighing ten or twelve pounds will 
frequenfly cost twenty Shillings, and sometimes ftore. 
It comes into season about the end of Spring. It was 
not admitted to English feasts until brought into notice 
by the eccentric comedian Quin, who invented for it a 
peculiar sauce, and restored it to the high rank in our list 
of eatables that it anciently held amongst the Romans. 
The coast of Devo^jshire is celebrated for producing tbit 

N 2 
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fish in great perfection : it has dark spots on its sides 
like the haddock, and hence it has been by some main> 
tained to be the fish Which presented the coin to St. Pf ter. 
A doree weighing ten pounds is accounted a large one. 
The flesh is solid and firm, although when fully boiled 
It cuts somewhat transparent like a half boiled cod. It 
is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean sea, and of the 
Atlantic oceait.^ 

The Ilolibut, or Halibut, is the largest of the flat 
fish. In the Island * C Kr'diak, a Prut>-.an settlement 
in »the Northern Pacihc Ocean, it has been taken of the 
enormous weight of 600 pounds : ' in the London 
market it varies from six pounds to 170. The flesh is 
ratheri<lry and insipid, although small ones are some- 
times sold as turbot. Its body is longer in proportion 
to the breadth than that of the turbot. Captain Cook’s 
men, in three hours fishing, took 100 of these fishes, 
some‘'’of which weighed 100 pounds. Broiled in slices 
It 18 superior to the boiled Ash. The head is a favour, 
ite pa' .vitli many, aad so Much as 10^ is o^vn-ionally 
paid foi it : sometimes a holibut weighing thirty pounds 
will cost as many shillings, although at other times it 
may be bought for one-third of that sum. The fish- 
mongers often sell it in slices, at 6d. per pound. 

The Plaise, a favourite fish, requires neither de- 
scription nor commendation : ft is occasionally as large 
as some turbots, but may be at once distinguished by 
the orange-red spots with which the back is sprinkled. 
It Jias scarcely any scales. The Dutch plaise comes to 
Billingsgate Market during the wi liter season; and 
whe9 they begin to go out, the English plaice, from the 
straits of Dover, and the English Channel, round the 
"outh of England, come in. 

The Sole is by some preferred to the turbot. It 
sometimes reaches the weight of seven pounds, but 
those of one-third of that weight are preferred. They 
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are taken on the •coast of England^ of an excellent 
quality; those from the straits of^over are considered 
the best that come to the London market ; and they are 
in season almost the whole year, but best about Mid. 
summer. The Yarmouth soles are inferior, owing 
perhaps to a bad bottom for feeding. The Dutch soles are 
good in winter, but are out <5f season in^April. They 
live several hours after being taken from the wateP. A, 
good sole IS known by its*under parts being cream- 
coloured, and its body thick and firm. 

The Turhoty tl^ prince of all flat fish, although rfoh 
and nutritious has peculiar delicacy. When in good 
season its under parts are cream-coloured, and it is firm 
and j ubstantial ; in its pure fibhy taste may fk dis- 
covered a httle of the lobster-claw flavour. The larger 
it is the more it possesses these^ualities, within certain 
limits: a gigantic one is always tough and thready. 
((7de.) It is found in the markets &o large as twenty 
pounds occasionally ; but one of half that weight is a 
much more saleable article. It is distinguished from 
the brill by the following marks ; the brill is longer 
and narrower than the tit^rbot: the brill has* scales on 
both sides, the turbot has thorns on the ba^ hnd*no 
scales on the other side. The turbot is distinguished 
from plaice by the absence of ^ed spots on the former. 
Dover turbot is the begtf, Dutch is next, and Scotch 
is the least approved. The most saleable size is 
from nine to twelve pounds weight. The turbot is 
very tenacious of life ; it sometimes leaps after being , 
many hours out %f water. I fin& by accurate trial, fliat 
of a turbot weighing njpe pounds, the skeleton weighs 
twenty ounces avoirdupois. M. Ude says, that a turbot 
kept three days is much better than a fresh one. The 
emperor Domitian once called upon the senate to 
determine the important question, in what vessel a 
turbot could best be cooked; and although this was 
done in ridicule of the senate, it shows &at this fish 
was then, as now, if prime favourite. 

N 3 
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The Brill has very much the bame shape as the 
turbot, but is longer ,m proportion to its breadth. It 
has scales on both sides. A large fish will weigh 
twelve pounds ; but one of four or five pounds is a 
saleable size. It is infenor to the turbot in flavour, 
although sometimes fraudulently substituted for it : it 
IS, however, an excellent fish. 

The Flounder is an exceedingly nice fish, although 
sold at a very low price. It is remarkably tenacious of 
life, and in cold weather ^vill often live two or three 
days after it leaves the water. Nothing is more 
common than to see them on the tables of the fish- 
mongejs struggling vivaciously. They are in season in 
the wiritei and summer quarfers of the year. It is a 
fish that does not bear keeping without great injury to 
the purity of Us flavour and its firmness. They are 
fond of living at the mouths of nvers, and ascend even 
to tliose parts which are no longer brackish. Occasion- 
ally they attain a considerable size, as five or six pounds ; 
but they occur very small in the London market, yet of 
an excellcpt flavour, and are by many preferred to 
tlie ^laice.^ 

The Perch is a well-known ornament of our ponds, 
valued indeed more for* its colours than its shape, its 
breadth or depth compared with its length being inor- 
dinate. It sometimes grows to the weight of eight or 
nine poumb, but generally it does not exceed a pound 
and a hatf or two poui^ds. It is esteemed an excellent 
fish* being firm, whi(b, delicate, and we.i tasted. It re- 
mains alive a long time out of water, and may safely be 
transported from one pond to another. The perch and 
trout are considered the best fresh-water fish : but the 
perch is not common in the London market, it being an 
inhabitant of private ponds and rivulets. It is taken of 
a good quality in the Thames ; and is in season during 
the winter quarter. 
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The Mackerel a handsome fish, not less pleasing in 
its form than m the variety and beauty of its colours. 
The sides are iridescent like motHer-of-pearl, but more 
silvery : the jaws have almost a metallic splendour ; the 
back IS of a beautiful greyish blue ; the top of the head 
IS of the same hue, but more brilliant. The back is tra- 
versed by black, slanting, waving lines : the teeth are 
exceedingly small, numerous, and tena^ous : the giUs 
are of a very deep red. Ajiout the middle of May a* 
mackerel, sixteen and a half inches long from the nose to 
the extremity of the tail, will be in greatest circumference 
equal to half its length, and will weigh twenty-iiye 
ounces, of which the roe will constitute one-tenth. 

There are several species, and most of them are used 
as food. To be in perfection for the table mackerel 
should be quite fresh from the water, and in that state 
It stands second to few fishes ;^and few suffer so detri- 
mental and speedy a change from being kept ; for even 
on the second day it is almost unfit for use in suiAmer. 

It dies instantly on leaving the water. 

It is exceedingly voracious, and makes vast havoc 
amongst the herrings : nay, it is said to attack human 
beings, and to be difficultly beaten off. It has a parti- 
cular attachment to a red colour, and will smip.at ^ven 
a bit of red cloth, and may thus be caught. 

These fishes are taken in the Bntish and Irish seas : 
they are abundant on the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, where they arrive about April or May. They 
are best in May, but are in season nearly until Autumn. 

On their first arrival at these shores they are nearly 
blind, owing t(L a film on their |yes. They are jiot * 
abundant in Scotland. 

It is generally considered that broiling is a better mode 
of cookery for mackerel than boiling. Pickled mackerdi 
is the preserved form in which it is most esteemed, but 
it makes a good dry salt-fish. 

The Tunny^ or Spanifth Mackerel^ is a very lar^ 
fish, sometimes reaching tefi feet in length. It is 
N 4 
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abundant in the Mediterranean ; and being universally 
esteemed for the excellence Of its flavour and hu- 
tritiveness^ fisheries ire estabhshed in many places' 6n 
the shores of this sea. Of such consequence is ttib 
fishery at Cadiz^ that a tunny fish is the emblem 
adopted on the current coin. Fisheries are also es* 
tabhshed on the coast of Spicily ; and on both sides of 
the 4<^h'iatic SwS. In Croatia this fish is one of the 
chief sources of wealth. The flesh of the unboiled 
tunny when fresh is the colour of beef ; but by boding 
it becomes paler. It is eaten fresh and salt: vast 
quantities of it are exported in the salted state. Its 
taste resembles that of salmon. I^ was much es- 
teemed by the Romans. 

r 

The Red Surmullet of the ancients was a very dif- 
ferent fish from the grey and red mullet of the mo- 
dems : it was known by the name of mullus by the 
Romans^ and was the fish which it was the fashion to 
bring alive in vases to the tables of the Roman epicures, 
in order that, previously to being feasted with its flesh, they 
might be gratified with the sight of its expiring struggles, 
and change^ of colour. For the scales being bright and 
tran.spafient, they allow the colour of the skin, naturally 
red, but varying during the approach of death, to he 
clearly seen. As food it was accounted deheious ; and 
amongst its eulogists we ffnd the names of Galen, Martial, 
Horace, and Juvenal. The liver was esteemed a prime 
delicacy, and Apicius invented a soup made from it. 
As one fish is known to have cost from ^^40, to s^80. 
the species must havf bk^en at that time very rare. In 
the present day no such inordinate value is set on them, 
and they are taken on the coasts" of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. I believe they never frequent the shores of 
Great Britain. 

The Gurnard, a fish of by no means a prepossessing 
aspect notwithstanding the brilliancy of its hues, is con- 
sidered by many persons a fourth-rate fish i it seemt 
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however to become more generally a favourite than 
foi^merly. In some species, the Hns are so broad and 
powerful that the iish is enabled* to make considerable 
Springs through the air* It is in season from October 
throughout the winter. It commonly weighs two or 
three pounds, but occasionally they occur so large as ten 
pounds. The flesh is white^and firm : the head, which 
bears a great proportion to the bulk of 4he whole^body, 
is entirely bone. The pipei^gumard, like the loche, wh^ 
taken from the water emits a singular sound ; it is caught 
on some parts of the Briti^* coast. 

Order IV. Abdominales. 

The Salmon is perhaps the most graceful in form of 
all fishes ; and as to the qualities of its flesh no testimony 
in Its favour need here be given : it is rich, and even 
oily ; yet both qualities are qpmbined with a delicacy 
peculiarly its own. It is in season during April, May, 
June, July, and August. ^ Occasionally it is a ver^^large 
fish ; those that are generally taken in the rivers of Great 
Britain vary from about four pounds to seventy. When 
in season the small fish is as good in quality as the large : 
perhaps a twelve pound salnson is the best. •It thrives 
either in salt or fresh water ; but about Se^itember in 
each year they forsake the sea and enter the nvers to 
spawn. In their progress they surmount all obstacles, 
and with an elastic spring will leap over heights, dams, 
and barriers of ten times*their own length. They spawn 
in shallow water : for several weeks after this their ap- 
pearance is totally altered, and their flesh is ^flt for 
the table. About the beginning ^of April the fry* are 
three inches long, in two months more measure a foot ; 
and in August they oflbD weigh six pounds, and are fit 
fot;.the table, although much inferior to the full-grown 
Bklmon taken in May. • 

Immense quantities of salmon are sent from Scotland 
to London in the fresh state, packed in ice ; the ice is sold 
to the confectioners. They abound in the northern seas 
and rivers, but are ^aid to be less abundant in the rivers 
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of England than formerly. The Caspian sea produces 
them in great numbers^ but not the Mediterranean^ 
The American salmon is generally smaller than, the 
European. London receives considerable quantities of 
salted salmon from Scdtland : but the fine and peculiar 
flavour of the fish is almost destroyed by the salt, and it 
becomes very little superii^ to the commonest kinds of 
dried tdsh. A ‘good deal of fresh salmon of excellent 
quality is exported from Ir«land, which in London is 
highly esteemed. The Severn salmon is sent to London 
crimped ; it sometimes sells at t2jf 6rf. the pound when 
pthl'r salmon is selling at 1#. '1‘hames salmon is rare : it 
sometimes sells for 6.v. per pound. M l)de assures us that 
he has occasionally paid l6V. per pound for Thames 
salmon^*, when procurable it is considered the best. 

The Salmon-trout has Jieen often supposed to be merely 
the salmon in progress towards maturity ; but this notion 
IS pretty generally abandoned, and the salmon-trout is 
admitted as a distinct species although very much re- 
sembling the salmon. As food, however, it is in every 
respect inferior: its flesh is sometimes white, some* 
times red. When large, a^ ten or twelve pounds weight. 
It 19 white^ and is little valued : but when small, as four 
pounds and under, it is generally red, but not always : it 
IS never so red as salmon. By examining the inside of 
the throat through the ^ills the colour of the throat will 
be seen : if very red, the flesh* will prove red ; and this 
is the kind that is prized. It is in season during 
October^and November. 

* /. 

The Trouty the rival of the salmon in symmetry and 
the beauty of its tints, is not less so in estimation as food. 
There are many varieties in the British isles ; some widen 
lully grown do not exceed half a pound weight, but others 
attain the weight of ten pounds. Very small trout are 
insipid, and are httle valued. The best kinds of trout 
ure observed to become less numerous than formerly In 
the Briii&h isles. Theyvpawn about the same season 
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as salmon^ and for *some time after are dry and compa- 
ratively tasteless as food, 'i'hey- are in season from 
March to September: but are best in May and June. 
The female is kno^^n by its smaller head and deeper 
body, and is always preferred for delicacy. 

In Canada tliere are trout of a gigantic size, some of 
them measuring five feet in length ; yet ^heir flavour is 
very delicate. In Lake Superior (Canada) trout o£L 
fifty pounds weight have been taken.* In Ireland the 
gillaroo trout is in high estimation r these often weigh 
seven pounds, and arc remarkable for a large thick mus- 
cular stomach resembling thegizzaid of a fowl, and from 
this circumstance they have been called gizzard-trout. 
They live chiefly on shell- fish and snails, but j*eadily 
rise at a fly.t They are more common in Lough Corryb 
and the lakes of Galway than the other waters of Ire- 
land ; hut they are also caught in Lough Denn, through 
which the Shannon runs, f 

The Suen-trout of Caermarthenshire are also much in 
repute as delicious and nutritive food. On a late oc- 
casion two trouts were taken in a mill-tail in Berkshire, 
one of which weighed nine iiounds and the other seven. 

The flesh of the river trout is sometimes re^ some- 
times white : it is more genera^y red, not near so much 
so as salmon. They are not very common in London ; 
and when of the weight of two pounds cost 3a. to 4a. A 
one pound trout costs from la. 6d, to 2a. 

The Smell or Spirting is remarkable for two qualities, 
the transparencv of its body, and its odoriferdtis smell. 

^The transpareimy is such that tie circulation o^ the 
Uood fliay be discovA-ed by the aid of a microscope, 
and the brain can be seen through the skull. The odour 
has been compared to that of violets, and by some to thgt 
of a cucumbef : perhaps the name smelt is derived from 
the circumstance. The perfection of the odour indicates 
the freshness of the fish. It sometimes attains a foot 

* Mtckenzie^ Jounlhl * t Oavy'» Salmonts. 

t wbn. PaiitCH Uarru'i'iDn 
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in length, but is generally much smaller, weighing about 
half a pound: they are in season all times except, 
summer. Those taken in the Thames are most esteemed. 
Large ones come from Carlisle, but they are dry com- 
pared with those taken about Rochester. The fish loses 
Its odour by being boiled, and when raw by becoming 
stale. It IS considered a delicacy, and is generally sent 
to taHe fried. 

The smelt is a sea- water fish and comes up our rivers 
only for a short time, and ♦hen only as far as the water 
continues brackish. The Honourable Daines Barrington 
infbrms us, that in a large pool not far from Boston, 
which had not the least communication with the sea, 
several smelts, originally introduced from the salt-water, 
had li^d many years, and were to all appearance very 
healthy,* The rearing of salt-water fish in ponds is 
an important pursuit, and has not been sufficiently cul- 
tivate 

The Pxkej from his voracity, has been justly called the 
fresh- water shark. Courageous and strong, he attacks 
and devours all smaller fish, and sometimes falls a victim 
to his conqViest by his inability to swallow the fish that 
ib half engulphed in his capacious throat. Even when 
captured by the angler 4ie will when brought to land 
bite with great severity : he even bites the legs of persons 
who go into the water where h^ is. The pike combats 
with the otter for the fish which he holds in his mouth : 
serpents, bats, frogs, rats, and young ducks are welcome 
food to tjiis voracious creature. We have accounts of 
a pike that swallowe<^ tlie bead of a swan while feeding 
under water, and not ^ing able to disgorge, both lost their 
lives ; and of another that fastened on the nose of a mule, 
and sooner than let go allowed itself to be drawn on land. 

^ Occasionally the pike is found of a very large size. 
Some time since one of them was taken out of the pond 
of Castle Ashby, which weighed thirty-four pounds. It 
was sent by die Marquis of Northampton as a present to 

« Philosojiliital TransactidSis. 
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his Migesty. At least they live long enough to pennit 
an ample growth ;* for, as has been already stated page 
l66'j a pike has been t^en which Acre was reason to be- 
lieve was of the mature age of 267 years ; it was nineteen 
feet long, and weighed 350 pounds. They spawn about 
the end of March, and are so prolific that in one roe 
148,000 ova have been seen. The roe is made into 
a caviare, and llie fish salted and dried income couytrios. 
The pike is still considered a good fish for the table 
but there was a time when one fish was equal in value 
to two house-lambs. * 

The pike is easily captured by the artifices of ilie 
angler ; he snaps ?it a gaudy fly ; but more readily takes 
a hook baited with a frog or a mouse, whether real or 
artificial. Fond of glittering things, he has beenjcnown 
to swallow a gold watch and trinkets. It is rather a 
handsome fish, its colours hein^ bright and show^, and 
this is the best test of its being fresh and in good con- 
dition. It IS supposed to derive its name front the 
sharpness of its snout. Those caught in rivers are pre- 
ferred to thos'* ♦'iken in pond®- but it is always dry 
and 'b ne>\r \.4,iued but where hsh is scarce. 

The pike is known to seize^nd devour the musk-rat* 
in waters which the latter animals frequent^ tlje epn- 
sequence of which is that the pike acquires a strong 
musky flavour, and becomes uneatable. 

In the London market the pike is httle esteemed : the 
best season for it is froirf autumn to the end of winter. 
Those that weigh five or six pounds are considered to 
be the best fish ; but they often are offered for sale of 
the weight of eighteen pounds, although when*so liy^ge 
It 18 particularly% 2 oarse and dry. 3k nice size may ge- 
nerally be purchased in •London for abouk 3s. A small 
pike is called a jack. 

0 

Sea pike. It is an opinion amongst the fishermen 
that the shoals of mackerel arrive on the shores of this 
country under escort of another kind of fish called the 

« CaBtor in(»ch|tUB. Lux 
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sea-pike^ a most singular looking creature. This is 
sometimes brought to market ; and it is curious that its 
flavour very much re^mbles that of the mackerel^ but 
in my opinion is superior. Its elongated^ slender^ and 
pointed head more resembles the long bill of a snipe 
than the head of a fish. When the fish measures twenty- 
one inches from snout to tail the head and bill together 
measure six inches, and the bill three inches and a-half 
rin length : this bill or head is very slender, the upper 
jaw as it may lie called being somewhat horny : both 
jaws are thickly planted with minute teeth as sharp as 
needles. This bill or beak is supposed to be its weapon 
of protection to the mackerel, but is too soft to act as 
such. In its general appearance this fish is like an eel, 
but IS j;iot so round, its sides being somewhat flatted. 
The colour is a handsome bluish grey on the back, with 
splendid silvery sides. When the length is twenty-one 
inches, the greatest girth is four, and its weight five 
ounivS and a half: its eye is large for the size of the 
fish. A singular property of the back-bone is, that 
when boiled the colour becomes green. 

The Mullet, Of this |ish two kinds only come into 
Lopdoq, tjie grey and the red, altliough there are several 
others. 

The grey mullet is of an undecided brownish-blue 
colour on tlie back, wifli bluish-grcen tints in certain 
lights, traversed by several straight longitudinal dark 
stripes ; the under parts are silvery. They commonly 
occur in the London market, weighing from one pound 
to .five; but they sometimes reacli twelve pounds. 
This fish IS very common in the Blf^k Sea and Medi- 
terranean, but frequents some* parts of the voasls of 
England, and enters the mouths of rivers. The Ho- 
vnourahle Dames Barrington informs us, that it may be 
naturalised to live entirely in fresh water. In a canal 
in Wales, where sea-water was originally let in, some 
grey mullets entered, and continued to live, although 
the intermixture ol fre^^h water constantly increased 
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until at length the^ canal was entirely filled with fresh 
water. Two years after this event, that is four years 
from the period of the exclusion *of the sea, the fish 
were aiive, and perhaps they lived long after, but they 
did not appear to be in as good condition as when 
fresh from the sea.* 

When the grey mullets ha^e entered our rivers they 
hecome the sport of the angler, for tliey^readily rke to 
the artificial fly. The sho^s are often so considerable 
that they change the apparent colour of tlie water ; 
they are then taken in a net, but often elude the fisher- 
man by leaping over it ; and if this exploit be sucerts-. 
fully performed ty one, all the rest follow. Those 
taken in the river Arun, in Sussex, are greatly es- 
teemed for tlie delicacy of their flavour, owing as is 
thought to their feeding on a water plant which grows 
there abundantly. With the eigjeption of the mullets of 
this river, those taken in the sea are generally preferred. 
Dr. Shaw says, that the lake of Tunis is remarkabie for 
the largeness and sweetness of its mullets. The roe of 
this fish pressed and dried constitutes a favourite article 
of food, called botnrgo : it is accounted a great dainty 
in France and Italy. In some places the practice is to 
smoke the roes that are intended for making botargo. 
Some authors say that botargo is the roe of the red 
mullet; and some confusion sCems to prevail on this 
and other facts relative to the ti^o species. 

The red mullet is a very different fish in appearance 
and in estimation as food. A grey mullet weighing 
one pound and a-half may be liought m London for 
1^., and rarely ^xcecds 1». fid? but a red muMet 
weighing one pound will sometimes cost C#,, wliile 
a half-p5und fish, whi(!h is the more usual size, may 
be purchased at 1^., and sometimes for fid. or less. 
The red mullet inhabits the Mediterranean seas ; but* 
is found on some parts of the shores of England : about 
Hastings it is taken with the mackerel, but it is also 
caught on the coast of Cornwall. 

* Philosophical Tranlb^tions, 1771. 
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a ^tr^Dg and haadsome fish ; its jpolau? being ' 
covered on the hack ipith large hriDiant 
epola; iolnenniaed with a siipllar hjae of )esfi intensity. 
][ii a day Dr- two after it is taken from the wa^^ts 
spl<;ndid oolours begin to decay, and on this account 
those |hat look pale aqd withered are to be avoided If 
brighter ones are procurable. 

* Both kinds bf mullet are in season in Spring and the 
beginning of Summer. The red, when in best season 
and newly taken, is considered a great delicacy. 

The Herring — one of the most useful and, in its ha- 
bitudes singular fishes of all those that contribute to 
the welfare of man, — is well known to every one. Its 
migradons have been a subject of interest and inquiry to 
many naturalists, but the object of them is still involved 
in doubt, some supposing that it is for the purpose of 
spawning, and others that they are urged by necessity 
to search after food. Be this as it may the great colony 
lea^'es the icy sea about the middle of winter composed 
Df siui^h numbers, 'vs a pc[ . writer, um ig an 
excusable b^erbole, that if all the men in the world 
vr'ere to be loaded with thim they would not carry the 
thousafidth part away. They no sooner leave their re- 
treats than millions of enemies appear to thin their 
squadrons. The fin-fish and the cachalot swallow barrels 
at a yawn ; the porpus, the grampus, the shark, and the 
tlog-fish, find them an easy prey, and desist from making 
war on each other : but still more, the numberless flocks 
of polar sea-fowl spread extensive ruin amongst them. 
Tlfe defenceless ein grants separate iq^^o shoals, one of 
which pours down along the coasts of America ; another 
towards ilurope, and reaches the slion - of Iceland about 
the beginning of March. Here the water seems 'alive, 
and is seen black with them to a great distance. They 
are here cooped up so closely by the porpus, the diiark, 
and the birds, that a shovel put into the water might take 
them up without further trouble. 

That body which comes upon our coasts begiiu to ap« 
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«f its gr^ay the gimn^t^ gW|"tbe 

ati3 the porpus. W1fe»i the main Isody Sak ArrTvM, sitB 
b^adth and depth is such as td altd^'&e 
of the ocfcSm ; the water belbi^'tltein eurls Up, 
out of its bed, they sink JUid X^edi'a Variifegf 

of splendid colours. f&ahisMien are , prepared for 

their reception, and in thei? nets sbtnettweg ^ke 2000 
barrels at a single draught. * From the Shetland isles 
another bodygoOs off to the western coasts of Ireland, 
wheie they again divide into two portions, one takes to 
the Atlantic the other to the Irish sea. Anderson, from 
whom this account is taken, doubts whether any them 
ever return to tlicir original quarters. 

The herring when perfectly fresli, a point easily as- 
certained by thci brightness of ifs colouis, and in good 
season is an excellent fish. But it dies immediate!}* pn 
leaving the water, and speedily suffers a commencement 
of putrefaction, and even the least degree of stalencss ttH 
tally destroys its recommendatory qualities. ' It i# in 
perfection when full of roe : tljpy arc ip this'^t^e during 
the summer quarter ; but during winter thejr deposij: 
their spawn, and having done so they become sd^t, 
poor, and tasteless. « 

In some seasons and places, as the western coa^ of 
Scotland, the herrings have been taken in such enormous 
quantities that, after disposing of all that was possible in 
their recent state, salting as much as the cUrers found it 
practicable to accomplish, and exVacting vast qutntities 
of od from others^the remainder wal obliged to be used 
as manure. The same ^occasionally happeifS with the 
pilchards of the coast of Cornwall. 

White herrings are cured by immediately removing 
the viscera when they are caught, steeping them in brine 
for a day, draining, and stratifying them with salt in 
barrels. Red herrings ""are cured in the first instance by 
cleansing, and salting : they are then hung up in sheds, 
voL.y. ' j • o * 
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and dried for a month in the smoke of burning wood. 
The Ytarmouth bloaters are thus cured. It is said that 
the herrings taken oii the coast of New Brunswick, are 
fitter than any other for preservation, and bear a warm 
climate better : their flesh is remarkable for firmness. 

'fhe Pilchard very m^ph resembles the herring ; but 
it is^ thicker* when the length is the same ; and its 
*^800168 are larger and adjiere more firmly. It is a 
somewhat smaller fisli than the herring, and unlike the 
latter, either has no teeth, or they are very difficultly 
discoverable. The coast of Cornwall is their chief re- 
sort in England ; but they are also found on the coast 
of Devon. At the former place 1200 hogsheads, 
amoufiting to 3,000 millions of fish, have been taken at 
one draught of the net : and such has often been the 
total quantity taken in^ne season, that beside supplying 
all |ieniaiKls for the home consumption, fresh and salt, 
and for the export of the latter, and extracting as much 
oil as consumption could be obtained for, a vast quantity 
still remained, which for want of other use was em- 
ployed as manure on the ground. They arrive in July, 
and rem&in until Octol>er; formerly they remained 
until * Christmas (^Forbeft.') Some time after their 
appearance on the coast of England they visit France 
and Spam. In Lisbon they constitute a chief article 
of subsistence. When the shoals arrive the sea, appears 
of a purple hue by day, afnd is luminous at night, 
owing to the phosphorescent light so copiously emitted 
by tl\jjse myriads. Their visits, like those of the 
htrnngs, are somqjvhat capricious as to period, duration, 
and place: and this important fishery, which has 
given profitable and diversified employment to the 
numerous and industiious population of Cornw'all, and 
established there a nursery of intrepid seamen, is likely 
to suffer from the unaccountable preference which these 
creatures manifest towards changes of locality. Indeed 
the fishing is already a less profitable concern than 
formerly. « ^ 
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The taste of the^ pilchard very much resembles that 
of the herring, but it is more oily: and evei after 
much of its oil has been removed by pressure, it is still 
as rich as could be wished. It is litde sought after in 
London. Its oil. is obtained either by pressure or 
boiling: it is of a bad quality, and fitted for very 
few purposes, notwithstanding the many efforts that 
have been made to improve it and rendbr it available. 

So valuable is this fish as a manure that a single 
fish is said to fertilise a squar^ foot of land for several 
years, a statement which seems a little exaggerated. 

• 

The Sprat very* much resembles the herring, except 
in size, it seldom exceeding five or six inches in length. 
They are taken in myriads in the Thames, wheffe they 
appear during the whole winter quarter, and afford a 
'wholesome and exceedingly palatable food, at a very 
low price. They are also salted, dried, and smoked, 
and in this state are sometimes admitted to the break- 
fast table of those who disregard their rather strong 
odour. They are occasionally pickled in the manner 
of anchovies, and sold as such ; but they are inferior 
in all respects, although having a certain relemblance 
in taste. Like the pilchard, they are often used a» a 
manure after the demand for all other purposes has 
been suppbed. 

The Anch<n>^ has maintained its place in public esti- 
mation at least since the days of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, whose predilection was so strong that $. kind 
of anchovy sauce„called garum, dht^red into the com- 
position of many of their dishes. They made a garum 
however from several otlfer kinds of fish. 

The anchovy was enumerated amongst the herrings 
by Linnaeus, but it has been lately separated from them. • 
Its body is somewhat transparent : it is about four or five 
inches long, slender^ bluish green on the back, silvery on 
the sides. It approaches the shores for the purpose of 
spawning, and is aUirays a welcome visitor. It is in 
o 2 
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greatest perfection in May^ June, and July^ and is always 
then t^ken. Its bones are almost perfectly soluble in 
water by boiling, and this property renders it more fit 
for making sauces than the sprat and sardine, which 
are sometimes substituted for it, and distinguishes it 
from them. Sometimes, however, the sardine sells at a 
higher price than the ^nchovy. The latter inhabits 
the Mediterra^iean, but is chiefly taken at the islapd of 
' Gorgona : it is also founds on the shores of England, 
and enters the mouth of the Dee. Ulloa reports them 
to abound so much along the whole coast of Lima 
as to exceed all comparison. They come to us in 
barrels, packed with salt after being cleaned out ; and 
are sold at rather a high price considering the quantities 
that may be taken : their flesh then appears very red, 
a circumstance, which, as Mr. Accum informs us, renders 
it necessary for vendor^ of fictitious or inquinated an- 
chovy sauce to colour it with Venetian red, which had 
been previously adulterated with the poison called 
red-lead: the most common and least injurious »co- 
louring matter is bole Armenic. The head of the an- 
chovy must be removed soon after the fish is caught 
as It is particularly prone to run into decomposition, 
and woujd speedily infect the whole fish. 

The Carpj originally brought from Persia, is amongst 
the most esteemed of the fresh- water fish : it vanes 
very much in size, according to the country in which 
it is produced. In Persia this fish grows to the vast 
weiglu of 200 pounds, while in this country it is con- 
sidered very large ^if •it weigh twenty: they abound in 
the ponds of Sussex. So tenaciout' of life is the carp, 
that if wrapped up in wet ihoss, aud thus iiung in a 
net with its mouth uncovered, in any damp place, 
being occasionally watered, it may be fed for a fort- 
night with bread and milk : it will %ven fatten, and 
improve much in flavour. Although so gentle and 
familiar in its manners that it Will come to edge of 
the water at an accustpmed sign^ to be fed, it is so 
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Toracioufl^ that if put into a pond -where there are gold 
fish it win soon exterminate them : it in return j^comes 
the prey of its ferocious enemy the pilce. It is a long- 
lived fish ; Buffon determined by the scales of one of 
them that it was 100 years old ; but much greater age 
has been attributed to them. Mr. Tull's invention of 
improving carp by spaying hjis been already described. 
The frog is a great enemy to this fish ; ^t affixes, iUi^lf 
firmly to the back of tlie c|rp^ sticks its claws into the 
comers of its eyes, and remains there a troublesome ap- 
pendage, while the fish wastes away, and perhaps dies. 

This fish 18 the more valuable on account o£ its 
being in season the whole year round : when its weight 
is three pounds, it sells for about generally. 

The 5>ale of carp makes a part of the revenue of the 
nobility and gentry in Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Mecklenbijrg, and Holstein; and 
the way of managing this useful fish is therefore 
reduced in these countries to a kind of system, buflt on 
a great number of experiments made during several 
generations in the families of gentlemen well skilled in 
every branch of husbandry. They construct carji 
ponds, and stock them with ^ few breeders, ^hicli in a 
short time fill the pond : there ought m ^fa^t to be* 
three ponds, a spawning pond, a nursery, and a pond 
for adult fish. 

Such ponds as are surroumled by poor, cold, stiff* 
soils, or are open to the east and north winds, or have a 
wood on one or two sides which obstruct the rays of the 
sun, or contain hard or cold water, or such as issues 
from mines, moors, or mosses, will never be very pro- 
ductive. Care rftust be taken to keep water-fowl away 
from th^ pond in the* spawning season. Every full- 
grown carp must he allowed a square of fifteen feet in 
the pond : the more room they liave, the quicker th^ 
carp jjvill grow*; and the more feeding they have, the 
greater the size to which they will grow.* Mr. Forster 
has known them to grow to twenty-five pounds weight 

Philosophical Triinsactions, 177L 
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by living under favourable circumstances. When the 
pond is covered with ice several holes must be bored 

in it, for without air the carp would soon perish. 

« 

The Tench is a fresh-water fish, common in the lakes 
and rivers of England and Ireland, but rare in Scotland. 
It seldom exceeds five or six pounds weight, but is ge- 
nerally taken of one foot long only. Those sold in 
'London cost three or four shillings each. It is an ex- 
cellent fish, but is less esteemed than the carp or trout, 
and formerly was so httle valued that it was used chiefly 
by ihc lower orders. It is in season from May to the 
end of September. It is of a dark colour, the sides and 
belly being of an iridiscent greenish and yellow colour, 
and is sdry broad from back to stomach for its length : 
the skin is remarkably slimy. The river Stour in 
Dorsetshire abounds with them, and it is said that they 
thrive best in ponds, or in the most tranquil rivers. It 
IS said to be distinguished among fishes for its stupidity. 

The White-bait was until lately supposed to be the 
try of the shad, or some similar fish ; and the sup- 
position WKs founded onvthe circumstance that they 
wen? naver found with a roe. Mr. reiinant was the 
fiist that called this opinion in question, and white -bait 
IS now almost universally admitted to be a cypnnus. 
About the month of July vast shoals of this diminutive 
fish appear in the Thames, round Blackwall and 
Greenwich, and to those places, at the proper season, 
all admirers of this delicacy repair. Yet it is probable 
thabithe attractions he^n the cookery rather than in the 
fish ; for it is found that a few perilous only succeed 
in pleasing the public in this Bfackwall dainty 

Order V. Branchiosteoi. 

n 

The Sturgeon is very common in some countries, 
but rare in Britain. It vanes in size from three feet to 
eighteen or more: and from its great size its name 
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is derived, the teutonic word* stuhr signifying great. 
Those brought into the London market .commonly mea- 
sure from four feet to eight feet, |ind sometimes weigh 
nearly 300 pounds. It is a forbidding-looking creature, 
and has along ite back three row's of hard horny knobs, 
which give it a formidable appearance, although its 
disposition is mild, and even cowardly. It abounds in 
the rivers of North America? In the ^anary* Islands, 
they arc so common as to be but Lttle valued. * Tfie» 
Mediterranean, Caspian, anfl Euxine seas, afford a vast 
supply of them : and the ^o, the Danube, and the 
Wolga, abound in them. In Britain, the rivers Itf.ke 
and Eden are most noted for sturgeon ; and from the 
former was taken one which weighed 460 pounds.' 
They are also found on the northern coast of .^reland. 
There are at least three kinds ; the common, that from 
which chiefly caviar is prepared, and that which fur- 
nishes isinglass. The flesh, pTckled, is sent all over 
Europe, and is a great delicacy. The roe of all the 
kinds, but particularly of the second, is freed from its 
membranes, salted, broken down into a sort of paste, 
drained, piessed, and put into pots ; this is caviare : it 
was formerly much more esteemed in this copiitry than 
at present, but it is still found in the London shops. 
It IS eaten, spread on bread, either without any prepa- 
ration, or mixed with a little vinegar. 

Mr. Long, after observing on*the excellence of stur- 
geon broth, throws out a suggestion, that fish broths 
liavc not met w ith tlie attention they deserve. He says, 
that at Albany, the sturgeon is so common that it is 
sold at Id. per pound, and is galled Albany •beef : * 
this resemblance •fif some parts of Mie sturgeon to Ceef 
has been Aoticed by othars: I conceive it is only in the 
colour that the resemblance exists ; but the resemblance 
of the white parts to veal is striking, and is universally^ 
admitted. Slices of sturgeon, nicely dressed in the man- 
ner pf a veal- cutlet are only to be distinguished from 
the latter by the superiority of the meat, and a certain 

• Traveb in Norpi America, 
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sttperadded flavour^ which appears, to me most Wror 
semhle that of the scallop shell-fish, and which exists 
barely in a recognisable degree. This resemblance to 
Feal 16 equally observable in the appearance of the fleshy 
both raw and fried, as well as in the taste. It is usual 
to make sturgeon pies, and these are scart^ely dis- 
tinguishable from meat jnes. W^ere animals to be 
classed a'ccordipg to their qualities as food, the sturgeon 
»^would certainly.be remc^pred from the fishes, and placed 
ampngst the land animals : even the back bone, if 
spell 1^ may be called, if being mere cartilage, has^ the 
appearance and taste of the harder cartilages in veal. 
I believe, the sturgeon is the only fish which is roasted 
on a spit like meat. 

Thc^head of the sturgeon is destitute of a mouth in 
the usual place, but in a part that would be called the 
throat of other animals is a round opening, the loose 
integuments of which arc capable of being protruded 
and •drawn in ; this, which is commonly called the 
sucker, has no teeth, hut answers the purpose of a 
mouth. Tins fish is long, compared with Us thickness : 
when the length from the nose to the extremity of the 
tail IS seve;i feet, the girjh of the thickest part alwut 
the shoulders w’lU ho thirty-two inches ; and its weight 
will be about ITiO pounds. The sturgeon is in season 
during the winter quarter, and part of spring. It sells 
in London at 1«, or Lv. Sd, per pound, hut does not 
often appear in the market. It should be firm; if 
flabby its value is greatly lessened. The roe m the 
recent state is little sought after in this country. 

Isin/Jlass is made by cleansing and rolling up the 
swimming bladder, ^otherwise called .‘'"ne sound of the 
sturgeon . but an article cssertially as good, ■ although 
not so nice-looking, may be prepared from the sound 
of a cod.* Great quantities of the isinglass commonly 
sold are made from the sounds of the beluga, a kind of 
dolphin. The globe-fish, although poisonous itself, 
afibrds good isinglass. Mr. Accum says, that isinglass 
ait Thiloiophiqil 'IVanMctions, 1773 
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it dften adulterated with shreds of die skins of the 
dried bladders of^horses. The genuine kind consifits 
almost entirely of gelatine, which-dissolves in all watery 
hqnids, and forms a well-known jdly; and this is 
variously modified by the skill of the cook. 

Order VI. Cb0I7OR0Ptbryqzi. 

• • • 

The Lamprey, like the^eelyito whieh it bears muclf 
resemblance, is remarkably tenacious of life, and will 
live a long time out of the water ; nay, it lyill lh|*e 
some time immersed in diluted ardent spirit. The 
river Severn affords them abundantly : they are m, 
season during the winter quarter. The old custom of 
the corporation of Gloucester, of presenting a*iamprey 
pie to the king at Christmas, the dearest time, is well 
known : at this season each ^sh sometimes has cost a 
guinea Henry I. died of a surfeit of lampreys. They 
are of various sizes, sometimes weighing 3 lbs. This 
fish IS of an excellent flavour, but is not readily di- 
gestible, and is quite unfit for weak stomachs. In the 
present day it is far from being a general favounte ; 
and is rarely seen in Londgn : it is in season in the 
spring quarter. The Romans were great ^nyrei^ of 
this fish. Vedius Pollio fed his lampreys with his 
slaves. Wc read of (>,000 of these fishes at one sup- 
per. Some of Ca!sars lampreys were 60 years old. 
The cooking of those fishes has occupied the attention 
of three great men, Apicius, ‘Horace, and our own 
much more valuable Camden. In cooking it ^requires 
a long continued heat. 

The 7lay or Skate iff a flat fish,^ having a collocation 
of G)es, nose, and mouth, which has teen compared to 
the human countenance ; and the resjpblance is whim*- 
sically raaile tse of in one of the yrhits of Hogarth. 
It is a nutritious fish, not very delicate ; but the smidl 
portion of fish that is a favourite at table is thought to 
be improved by crimping. It may be malted with ad- 
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vantage for keeping : it is in season during winter and 
part of spring. This fish often weighs 30 lbs. In 
London^ the crimped nice parts sell from 6 d, to 1 «. 
per pound : in Dublin none but the lowest orders 
make use of it. This fish is not best when quite fresli ; 
it 18 improved by being kept a day or two. 

J'hp Torpedo ^ — a fish which possesses the extraor- 
dinary power, like a few^^other fishes, of evolving elec- 
tricity at will, and of giving an electrical shock to the 
person that handles it, — is*a species of Ray. So prolific 
IS itein the power of generating or calling into action 
the electric fluid, that it is capable, when vigorous and 
is irritated, of giving twenty shocks in a minute. This 
18 one qf ‘those surprising provisions of nature by which 
animals, defective in strength, agility, courage, or saga- 
city, are ncverthclebs enabled to overpower and prey on 
others that ]iossess these qualities : it is tlius that the 
most •formidable agent in nature is wielded by this 
creature for the apparently tiivial purpose of ministering 
to its voracity. 

' The licimmbing power of the torpedo was well known 
to the anciajits ; but until ^he discovery of electricity it 
was not possible to understand Us nature. It was even 
employed as a remedial agent as we employ electricity. 
Galen speaks of its being used as a remedy against 
hcadach ; hut honestly admits that he found no groat 
use, — a fact easily explained by his having committed 
the great mistake of applying the fish when dead, and 
when of couise its electrical powers were extinguished. 

I'Jliis extraordinary fi«h has, nevertheless, lieeri always 
used as food. Tliny says, that tlie lifver is the most 
delicate of all morsels. Apiehis has bcston^'cd his 
attention on the cookery of the fish ; and has given a 
fprmula that would, in the present day, be considered 
as producing rather a dose of medicine than a safvoury 
dish. It is in the present day considered a coarse and 
difficultly digestible fish, mth the exception of the parts 
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nearest tbe head. The small torpedoes are better fish 
than tbe large ones*.* 

The Shark. Some of the numerous species of this 
fish are gigantic and formidable creatures^ sometimes 
iseighing nearly two tons. It is said^ that once the 
shark has tasted human flesh Jie acquires such a relish 
for It that no other food aviU serve his purpose if he 
can procure it : he will persevenngl)^ follow iq tbe 
wake of a ship, and calmly^ suryey the persons in it. in* 
the expectation that death *will consign one or other of 
them to sepulture in his endrmous stomachy — that is 
the inevitable fate of a dead body thrown overboard 
when a shark is in attendance ; and such is the mon- 
strous size of some of them, that they are capable of 
containing a whole human being. NotwithstamJjng the 
voracity of a shark, he is an epicure ; he will not touch 
the body of a white man whei^he can procure a negro, 
— such is the unenviable preference enjoyed by the poor 
black. The African however takes care to make a 
proper acknowledgment for their attachment, for he is 
equally fond of the flesh of the shark, and boldly 
ventures to assail him in fearful combat in his own 
element ; at the moment wl)pn the shark has prepared 
his jaws to swallow up his so much esteemed jnorsel, 
he receives lus death wound in the belly, and is dragged 
on shore^ W'here he affords a substantial meal to a whole 
community. • 

The flesh of the shark is eaten without hesitation 
by ships’ crews at sea ; it is however tough and un- 
savory. Captain Rogers, when at Brazil, took'several 
of them, ami describes them at having a ranl^ ^^ste. * 
The fins of this flsh are esteemed a delicacy ; they iTre 
dried in large quantities on the Malabar coast, and con- 
stitute a valuable article of trade to China, t 

The crew of Columbus found in the stomach of % 
shark an entire turtle ; and in another the whole head 
of a shark, which the sailors had thrown overboard. 

• Commentator on Apiciiu. + Forbcs’i Oriental Mcmolru, x. 208l 
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Section V, 

Class V. Insecta, 

‘ Of the insect trib?, numerous as the species are, a 
few only are used as the^ood of man. It h^s already 
been stated that young bees are eaten, in the honey- 
comb by the ]\''auritanian Moors ; that a peculiarly dis- 
'gusling insect is eagerly devoured by the Chinese and 
Hottentots ; that caterpillars are cooked into a dish in 
some parts of Australia j and that the people of New 
Cak'donia eat spiders. 

The Roman epicures were exceedingly fond of eating 
the coftmSy or worms of the oak; it was accounted a 
great dfifnty. 

By some nations, ants and their eggs arc commonly 
eaten ; and this kind of diet has even been eulogised by 
Euro])oans who partook of it. 

Lieutenant Paterson thus describes this food : — I 
ob*H?rved that m consequence of the rams the white 
ants (witli which the whole country abounds) were all 
out, and with wings. Several of the Hottentots and 
^laves wei« collecting thesfe* imects, winch 1 found, upon 
inqyiry^ '^’ere intended for food : prejudice, indeed, 
alone has prevented the Europeans from making a similar 
use of them ; for in my different; jouinejs in this country 
I have so.iietimes been ifnder the necessity cf using them 
as food, ^ and found them fai from disagreeable.”* This 
was in^ the country of the Hottentots, not far from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and near Zwellendam. 

Konig, in ai^ essay pn these insects, read before 
tlie Society of Naturalists of Berlin, feys, that in some 
parts of the East Indies the qtfeen-termes is s’lvallowed 
alive by old men, for strengthening the back ; and that 
by certain fetid fumigations they expel the termites from 
their nests, and thus collect vast quantrties. Of these 
they make, with flour, a variety of pastry, which they 
sell at a low price to the poorer ranks of people. He 

• Paterson’s Narrative, 1789 
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says that this kind of food is very abvftidant ; but that 
inordinate use of* it brings on an epidemic colic and 
dysentery, which occasion death in two or three hours. 

Mr. Sineathman informs us, that the Africans are 
less ingenious m procuring and cooking them : they are 
content with a very small part of those, which, at the 
time of swarming, or rather of emigratiop, fall into the 
neighbouring waters : these^they skim^ off with cala- 
bashes, and bring them to tlicir habitations, where tirejt 
are parched in iron pots ovef a gentle fire, and frequently 
stirred, as is done in < roasting coffee. In that state, 
without sauce or other addition, they serve tliem as, cjpli- 
cious food, and put them by handfuls into their mouths. 
Mr. Sineathman says, I have eaten them dressed this 
way several times, and think them delicate, nourishing, 
and wholesome : they are something sweeter, buT not so 
fat and cloying as the caterpillar or maggot of the 
palm-tree : snout-beetle, curcdlio palmarum, which is 
served up at all the luxurious tables of West Indian 
epicures, particularly of the French, as the greatest 
dainty of tlie western world.” Mr. Sineathman adds, 
that he has conversed with several gentlemen, and they 
all agreed that they are most dehcioiis ; one^ compared 
them to sugared marrow, ancf another to sugared cream, 
and a paste of sweet almonds. • • • 

According to the Baron de Geer, the Hottentots not 
only eat these insects, but even ^row fat on them : he 
does not describe their mode of cookery. Other writers 
mention their being an article of diet in different parts 
of South Amenca. 

The economy of these termites jn building theif habit- 
ations, their government, the disci^iue of their popu- 
lation, their division of jabour, their public works, and 
their gigantic efforts, afford one of the most curious and 
interesting subjects of study which natural history af- 
fords. He whp reads the curious paper of Mr. Smeath- 
man • will be well rewarded for his trouble, and will 
perceive what vast things are accomplished by appa. 

« PhiloMphical Transaction^ 1781* 
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rently the meanest creature in existence^ what asto- 
nishing intelligence is brought to bear on their efforts^ 
and what stupendous results are produced — far more 
surprising indeed than any thing effected by man^ when 
hiB means are compared with those of the httle tenues. 

1 do not find in any accounts which I ha^e met 
that the black ant is used as solid food^ but a liquor is 
prepared from |his insect which is used as a condiment. 
•^The black ant is an extraordinary insect. 

Stedman says he saw ants in Surinam^ perfectly 
blacky and an inch long,' which pillage a tree of all 
Its deavcs in a short time, each making off with a 
piece the size of a sixpence.*' He descnbes their bite 
as very painful. Mr. Bosman says, that the ants of 
Guinet^/je so rapacious that no animal can stand before 
them : they often in the night attack a living sheep, 
and before piormng have made so perfect a skeleton 
that no human hands could do the like. They serve 
chickens and even rats m the same way. 

I'he African black ants are more than an inch long, 
and their ant-hills are sometimes twelve feet high. 
Their numbers, perseverance, activity, and painful sting, 
render thqm an almost jrresistible community ; and 
whatever animal they attack is sure to perish, and to be 
stripped to the bone. There is an instance of an ele- 
phant’s carcase, after the wild beasts and birds had 
devoured the great bulla of the flesh, being so perfectly 
cleaned by the black ants that the skeleton remained 
wlute and polished. We are assured that in Congo 
the number of these insects is beyond all appreciation, 
an(i^tha‘l tliey will devour the body of a man, until the 
skeleton is left as clean as it would be After long boiling. 

Black ants contain acetic acid ; and in Norlanden 
vinegar is made from them by immersing a bottle con- 
taining some water into an ant-hill : the ants creep in, 
and when a sufficiency is thus collected ^he contents of 
the bottle are boiled to extract the vinegar from the 
bodies. Perhaps this acetic acid may be the liquor 
which the black ant injects into the wound when it in- 
flicts its painful bite. 
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Herodotus assures us^ that in a satid^ desert of India 
there were ants of* an enormous size which he describes 
as being between a fox and a dog. It is not easy to 
understand what animal this was that he designated 
an anU 

Sir%an8 Sloane states, that the silk-^cotton tree worm 
is esteemed by the Indians and Negroes beyond mar- 
row. This worm is no more than a large maggot, Jieipg 
the caterpillar of a large capricorn beetle, or goat-chafer.* 

' The Locust, The passage ih Scripture, which declares 
that St. John used locusts as food, has been much cem- 
mented on ; and some have supposed, that by the word 
which has been translated locust y some sort of bird or 
plant was intended, because they say the insef^ locust 
IS unnatural and unusual diet for man : the objection 
IS however scarcely worthy of gotice, so notorious is the 
fact that several nations of the globe eat these insects. 
Forties, the oriental traveller, says, ** 1 am surprised that 
commentators on the scriptures have perjilexed them- 
selves about the food of John the Baptist in the Wilder- 
ness, which we arc informed consisted of locusts and 
wild honey, and for which t]}e cassia, Ustula, or locust 
tree, and many other substitutes, have been giei^ioged : 
but It IS well known that locusts are an article of footl 
in Persia and Arabia at the present day ; they are fried 
until the wings and legs drop od*, and in that state are 
sold in the markets, and eaten with rice and dates, 
sometimes flavoured with salt and spices." • Ilassel- 
quist was assured by a Greek priest, thtt the^Church 
had never taken the word locust^ jn any other sqpse ; 
and laughed at tk idea of its being a bird or a plant. 

•The eating of locusts, has been recorded by histo- 
rians and travellers of the earliest ages. In the first 
place, there is an express permission, in Leviticui^ 
xi. to eat ^^e locust after its kmd.'* It is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, that the Acridophagi, a nation of 
Ethiopia, fed upon them ; that they liv^ but forty years 

4 ^ Oriental Memoira, l 31. 
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m the sun, and groiui^^tliaiCi^ 
they inixe^ with miU^ aa4 tte. Aeccndbg Iter PHtoiy, 
the locusts of l^dia, or ratner mit of them,, would afi^ 
«a sutetantial nv^ ; he represents them as ihxee feet long,v 
and says that the people used their dried legs and thigha 
as ‘ saws ! i « Many jothera o| tho ancient authors also^ 
specie of locust eating. 

The locust, small as it really is, been sometimes 
more destructive to the well-being t>f man than all the 
rest Q^^reation together. They often appear in vast 
swainns, which literally darken t^e air; and whudi, 
descending on the earth, lay waste the country for 
miles, depriving the aground of all traces of herbage^ 
and the trees of their leavek ; nay, the b&rk itself does 
not always escape. But theui devastations do not end 
with their lives: the countless myriads of their dead 
bodies, running into putrefaction, so infect the air widi 
pestilential miasmata that the plague is often the result, 
and thousands of human beings are swept off the face 
of Uie ' eahh at a few hours notice ! Somedmes how- 


ever^ when they appear in moderate swarms, they m- ^ 
deixunfy the losses £ey ^occasion by die food^they return. 

Sir John Chardin says, that while in Persia be ob^ 
served, one evening in March, that the air was darkened 
as if by clouds; but he soon found that these were 
clouds %>f locusts, prodigious numbers fell to the ^ 
ground, the largest that he bad ever s^^n, and so many ' 
that they could dot rise again .«4 The peasants «gatheald 
them, and told him that in d^ie season such donds s£h - 
jieaied almost every night; they dry and salt .them,^ 
and live upon them as thdr ccnniaon food. It is iden* 
tioned by Jonas Hanway, that in the country about 
Astmean, towards the of July, the ]o«ttats % hi 
such prodigious munhen as to appear at. a dJatsida 
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like a heavy cloud. Dr. Shaw says^ that the locusts in 
same parts of Barbary are three inches long. Of such 
a size, with such voracious propeasities, and in such 
numb^, they well might constitute one of the plagues 
of Egypt, notwithstanding their being sucli good food 
as some nave described them. 

The Arabinna, CafFres. and Jlottentots, consoime vest 
quantities of locusts when they are plumf ; those tliat 
are full of eggs are most esteemed. The Hottentots 
fatten on them ; and make a brown soup of tliem by 
some of their delectable processes of cookery. They 
are sold in the markets of Arabia, dried, or salted : aifd 
in times of scarcity are ground m hand-mills, made 
into cakes, Hind baked. On other occasions they are 
variously dressed, as broiled, boiled in milk, frie^J^ oil 
or butter, or roasted alive : when fried, they turn red- 
dish, like shrimps, and are said to^have the taste of cray- 
fish ; others have compared their flavour to that of the 
little fish called the sardine, which is often substituted 
for anchovies. Dampier says, that tlic people of (Jraf- 
ton island catch the locusts in nets, and broil, or bake 
them in an earthen pan : he describes this dish as not 
ill-tasted. ^ 

The wild mountaineers of Asam do not hejitate to 
eat locusts that had died a natural death. But nothing 
of this kirul IS to be wondered at iii the case of a people 
tJiat occasioTiaJly suffer so much from hunger as to lie 
obliged to suppress the cravings of nature by tying a 
ligature round the abdomen. 

The locust is eaten in several parts of Egypt, JJyna, 
Arabia, Persia, Barbary, the souih gf Africa, and m 
some parts of the slkuth of Europe : being so generally 
used, It cannot be a very iRid article of food. It does 
not appear how'ever to be so nutritious as to sustain the 
constitution in a state of vigour for any considerable 
length of time ; for it is said, that those who feed ex- 
clusively on them for a long while become attenuated, 
w'eak, and indolent. It is probable that such a state of 
health predisposes them to the effects of the pestilential 

VOL. n. * p 
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effluvia which arise from the putrescent remains of 
these insects when they swarm in arty country, and that 
this greatly assists the spread of the plague. It is not 
improbable that as poor diet tends sometimes to the 
production of vermin, the accounts of the aendophagi 
may have had some foundation in truth ; although not 
to the extent reported. 

. TheBoshmens, a predatory, savage, and half-famished 
* tnbe of the Hottentots, not only eat locusts, but their 
larva? ; and frequently, so improvident and reckless are 
these wretched people, thatthisis the only diet procurable. 
They at least have the care to dry and preserve 
them for use, and they deem them excellent food. Such 
IS their distress that they are glad to feed upon grass- 
seed ^at(trson) ; as also raw roots, berries, and plantl^l^ 
diversified with ants, grasshoppers, snakes, and spiders. 
i^Sparman.) 

Section VI. 

Class VI, Crustacea* 

The lilack-^clawed Crab* This well-known marine 
animal affords a curious example of advantages and 
defects of construction. ^It is an extremely bad swim- 
in4*r;^it^an walk on the bottom with some celerity; 
but neuher by swimming nor running could it prevent 
its destruction by other inhabitants of the deep. It is 
therefore cased m a complete suit *f armour, even to 
the finest tips of its legs, of such extraordinary hardness 
that the large kinds will bear a considerable stroke of a 
hamiper without being fractured. Its strong claws, 
terminated by ppw^'rful nippers, are formidable weapons, 
enabling the animal to seize its enemyj’ and pinch despe- 
rately. Conscious of these vidvantages, th& crab is a 
pugnacious animal ; and will quarrel, attack, fight, and 
pinch, with great determination, little regarding the 
efforts of ordinary enemies, for its sheK renders it insen- 
sible to pain from external causes. This insensibility 
is clearly shown by the fact, that, in these contests, the 
^ crab often seizes its own leg, pinches it with the greatest 
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fury, unconscious of the mistake* In their con6icts with 
^each other, it often ^happens that one or other is killed. 
But a time of retribution at length arrives, when^ 
the armour thrown aside, the naked defenceless body of 
the crab is exposed to the assaults and insults of the 
most contemptible enemies : totally incapable of the 
smallest resistance, the arJmal is obliged to entrust its 
raw and tender body to tlic cdncealinent.^of some hole 
or cranny in the rocks, — for so tempting a morsel • 
would have no chance of esefape ; and in this wretched 
condition thousands of them «fall a prey to fishes that 
previously would not have dared to approach th^. 
Sometimes the new shell hardens prematurely, and the 
crab remains a prisoner between the rocks : yet even 
tlien It continues to grow. ^ 

The casing of the shell is a sinj^lar process, which 
t^kes place annually. The crescent-shaped texture 
opens, the shell spontaneous!^ splits, the breastplate 
falls off, and the crustaceous coverings of the claws are 
detached in some way not understood; but the fact 
IS certain. The body is now left enveloped with a 
skin like wet parchment ; the external surface sopn 
begins to harden ; and in some time the animal recovers 
his defence, his courage, and his voracity. It is a curious 
buj well estabhbhed fact, that, if one of the clafrs or legs 
be injured, the crab has the power of throwina^ off 
altogether from the body, and in i^s place a new oW will 
grow, which, however, never becomes quite as large as 
* die original one ; it can even crack and break its own legs 
or claws, and drop them off, without having sustained 
any previous injury ; and this does not take place from 
the joints, but in smallest part of the limb,* 

The evah is in best season in spring, and is at that 
period considered excellent food. The meat contained 
m the claws is white, and of an exquisite flavour, being , 
an example of » pure fishy taste without the slightest 
degree of rankness, and so wholesome that it rarely 
disagrees with the weakest stomachs. But the meat 
* Colhnion, Philosophical Transactioaa, 1746 — 1751. , 
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contained in the great shell is soft and yellow : its taste 
is less agreeabW^ and less pure ; and this is the portion 
which occasionally produces such disturbance of the con- 
stitution when eaten.' 

Crabs are taken in wicker baskets, constructed some- 
what on the principle of mouse-traps, and properly 
baited with garbage. They are abundant on all the 
coasts of the United Kingdom* and indeed of most parts 
•of ike world. Occasionally they grow to a very large 
size ; when full-grown they weigh seven pounds ; but 
one lias been caught which weighed twelve pounds. 
Tl\ey herd together in distinct tribes : a crab, marked 
on the back, has been put into the water two or three 
miles from where he was taken out ; after some time, he 
has be^ caught by the fishermen amongst his old asso- 
ciates at home. 

If a crab be thrown into hot water, he casts off all 
his legs together ; for Wiiich reason, when it is to be 
boiled, It 18 put into a pot of cold water, w'hich is 
warmed vety slowly till the creature gradually dm ! ! * 

^lie Land Crahj in form, somewhat resembles the 
common crab, but its shell is heart-shaped ; its legs are 
beset witli thorny hairs its colour is light brown, or 
a blackish-violet. It does not grow to so large a size 
as tl^^ommon crab, seldom exceeding six or sevt*n 
incheWi length. It gjigages in desperate combats, and 
has recourse to a singular mode of warfare . the crab 
seizes the enemy with its nippeis, pinches desperately, 
and, while the nippers hold fast, the ciab detaches the 
limb, fiioves ofF, and leaves the enemy to combat with 
the claw. The loss*bf the claw is butp temporary iiicon- 
venience, as it is in some wee^s replaced. 

These land-crabs are natives of tropical climates, 
and inhabit the mountains. They regularly march once 
a year down to the sea side, in a body yf some millions 
at a tune , and so thickly covered by them is the ground 
on these occasions, that it is scarcely possilde for a 
person to walk there without treading on them. They 

• Collinson, Philosophical Tran^>actlons, 1751 
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march to the sea wntho'ut turning out of th5r way to 
avoid an obstacle, if they can chamber over it, even 
though It were a house ; if it be a considerable river 
they wind along its banks, but if a small one they ford 
it They prefer marching during the cool of the even- 
ing, or during rain by day : after a journey of per- 
haps two or three montlis, t^y arrive ^ the sea cpasj;, 
and there they deposit their spawn. The young ones • 
being hatched under the san?l by the heat of the sun. 
quit the shore, and slowly asi^nd the mountains : the 
old ones however remain in the plains, in a feeble state, 
and, after some time, cast their shells. They are now 
quite naked, and remain motionless for about a week, 
when they begin to grow fat, and then are d^cious 
eating. Soon after they also ascend the mountains, and 
arrive there after a laborious and perilous journey of 
about SIX weeks from the time spawning. 

At the time that the crabs have descended into the 
plain, the natives lie in wait for them, and destroy 
thousands : but such is the profusion of this dainty, that 
only the most delicate morsel of each, viz., the small 
spawn, which lies on each side of the stomach, within 
the shell, is eaten, the bodies bling neglected. But it is 
on tlieir return after spawning, when their Ihells are 
cast, and the body is tender and plump, that th^ are 
chiefly valuable, for then all partf^ except the stomach, 
are d^icious. 

• These crabs vary in their appearance and qualities. 
Some are excellent and whblesome food : and so much 
so, that the negroes m the sugar islands in a*great 
degree subsist on ri^m at certain timdb, and become fat. 
Others arc^ poisonous. Th^ darkest colours are the most 
dangerous and the lightest are the most wholesome. 

They are sometimes put into a potato garden, in order , 
to fatten them, previously to being eaten. 

The Cray^Fish or Craw~Fish, is an inhabitant of 
fresh water, and indeed only of the purest water ; it, 
may be considered a species of fresh water lobster. It 
p 5 . 
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makes a ifole in the bank of the riser, where it resides 
during the day time, but comes out at night to seek its 
food. Like the crab, if a claw be broken off or injured 
it will be replaced by a smaller one in a few weeks ; and 
if this be broken again, it will even be reproduced.* While 
the animal is alive, its colour is of a blackish -brown : 
sometimes it exceeds the size of the largest lobster 
• and It 18 said to live twenty years. Admiral Drake 
found a sort of cray-fish, which lived on land, in an 
island south of the Celebes, and of so extraordinary a 
sis^e that one of them was sufficient to satisfy the hunger 
of four persons : they burrowed m the ground like 
rabbits. The country adjacent to the shores of Car- 
thagcy\ was named Calamari by the Indians, — that 
IS, the land of cray-fish, from the vast quantities of 
these creatures found there. The flesh of the cray- 
fish is rather coarse, add is far anferior to that of the 
lobster. 

The Shrimp is common on the shores of all Europe : 
they come up the mouths of the rivers, and arc caught 
so abundantly, that they are sold at a very low price. 
While alive, they are alhiost transparent. The flesh of 
this little^ animal has an exquisite flavour, and is a uni- 
versal favourite in various foims. 

« 

The Prawn very much resembles the shrimp, but is 
larger. Good prawns are of such size that six dozen 
weigh a pound . at their firA coming in, that quantity 
wo^J cost in London, perhaps 4,9., while in maritime 
towns they would Vll at 1^. * 

The Lobster is an inhabitant of the seas of Europe : 
it is common on the coasts of the British isles ; but is 
abundant, and of an excellent quality, on the coasts' of 
Scarborough and Northumberland. 'I'he large ones are 
in their best season from October to May ; but many 
cOf the small ones are good all the year round. Those 

* Reaumur, Mimoircii dc rAtadcmiL', 171il 
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that for their size are heaviest are preferred for the 
table : hardness of the shell on the sides is a good sign, 
so also is the adherence of small idanne animals to the 
shell. Cock-lobsters are preferred to hens in winter, 
and are distinguished by their narrow tails. The flesh of 
the lobster's claw is more dehcate than that of the tail : 
they are caught either in baskeMraps, or m bag-nets, baited 
with flsh-entrails. In summer lobsters #re moreactiv^, , 
and are taken in six fathon* water ; but in winter they 
retire to twelve or fifteen fluhoms. They cast their 
shells and claws much in the same manner as cr^bs. 
When alive, their colour is blue-black, but when boiled 
it IS bright red. It is said that loud no'scs, such as 
tliunder or cannon sliots, so terrify them that jhey cast 
their claws ; and hence the maritime jest of firing a 
cannon near file lobster fishermen while engaged in their 
occupation. A lobsterjs capable of springing thirty feet 
at one bound ; and, like a harlequin, of passing through 
a hole little larger than what suffices to admit the body. 

The flesh of the lobster needs neither description nor 
panegyric . nothing can exceed its purity and delicacy 
of flavour. The greatest perfection of it is to he eaten 
fresh ; for in two days aftei^it is boiled it loses its 
sweetness of taste, although still perfectly soufid. • • * 

Section Vy. 

Class VII. Testacea. 

The CocJde has a shell somewhat heart-shaped ; its 
valves are toothed at the edge , its hinge has fouP teeth. 
It buries itself by»an extraordinary ^irocess in the sflnd, 
sometime^ to a considerable depth, from which it is 
rooted out by those who collect them ; or they may be 
gathered from the surface of the sand, on which they lie 
in considerable ^numbers- They vary very much in 
size ; and the largest have as fine, or a finer flavour 
than the small. The raw state is more generally ap- 
proved, for by scalding they become rather tough, but 
still retain an excellent, although altered flavour. * 
p 4 
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The Oyster has always ranked amongst the prime deli- 
cacies of the table. In the time of Pliny, oysters were the 
epicure 8 chief delight ; much attention was bestowed on 
their improvement, and their habitudes seem to have been 
well understood. He says that they love fresh water, and 
prefer those coasts where many rivers discharge into the 
sea ; that they are fond of being transported from their 
native shores \r distant waters ; a staten^ent well known to 
' be correct, for this removal ijg practised in the present day 
with the Colchester oysters. lie informs us, that the 
first person who invented artificial modes of improving 
ami keeping oysters in beds for sale was Sergius Grata ; 
that he first brought Leucrine oysters into credit for 
their excellent taste ; and that Englisli oysters were then 
unknar. u to the Romans, because the British coasts did 
not then belong to them, although he admits that they 
were afterwards considei^d the best of all others : oysters 
were then brought from Brunrfusium, and fed in the 
Leucrine lake. The fate of the Leucrine lake was 
curious : in ] 538, during an earthquake, the lake dis- 
appeared, and 111 its place rose up a mountain. Such 
keen judges of the perfection of oysters were the Romans 
that they cooled them wt.^h snow previously to bringing 
tljem fotajile , and Pliny ridicules them for their epicurism 
in this respect. 

Oysters spawn in May; the spawn appears first 
like drops of candle-giease, and sticks to any thing it 
falls on. They are covered .with a shell in two or three 
days, and in three years are fit for market. As they 
remain in the places where laid, and grow witliout any 
otlv?r food, apjiarently, than the afflux of sea water, it 
is the custom at Colchester, and other parts of the 
kingdom where the tide settles in marshes on land, to 
pick up great quantities of small oy&ter.s along the shore, 
which when first gathered seldom exceed the size of a 
sixpence : these are deposited in beds, where the tide 
comes in, and in two or three years grow to a tolerable 
size. I'hey are said to be better tasted from being thus 
sheltered from the agitations of the deep : and a certaiu 
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• 

quantity of fresh ^ater entering these repositories is said 
to improve their flavour^ and to increase their growth 
and fatness. The oysters prepared in this manner are 
by no means so large as those found sticking to rocks 
at the bottom of tlie sea^ and usually called rock-oysters: 
but great size and fine flavour rarely coincide. 

Oystera vary much in siz^ some of the best in Great 
Britain are exceedingly small. It is stated in Dampiex's 
Voyage, that on the coas^ of the island of Celebes,* 
oysters were found of so extraordinary a size that one 
of them was sufficient to serve seven or eight persons. 
T'he Brazilian oysters aie so large that the shells are asn- - 
verted into culinary vessels. This large species is said 
to be in no respect equal to the small oysters of Great 
Britain. It is stated by Leuwenhoek, that a pd^t oys- 
tei sometimes produces between 3000 and 4000 young. 

In Moore’s Travels into t^e interior of Africa, the 
tree oyster is tlius alluded to : — A night or two after 
(he says) I supped on oysters that grew upon the trees. 
Down the Gambia, where the water is salt and near the 
sea, the river is bounded with trees called mangroves, 
whose leaves being long and heavy ^cigh the bouglm 
into the water : to these leavq^ the young oysters fasten 
in great quantities, where they grow until thgy aj^ jery 
large, and then cannot be separated from the tree but 
by cutting off the boughs with the oysters hanging on 
them resembling ropes of onions*. 

The pearl oyster affords a very inferior description of 
food. The officers of Lord Anson's expedition found 
them tough, unpalatable, and unfit for eating. * 

• • • 

The Scallop, ofte of the finest of our shell-fish, is re- 
markable for the sweetifbss and purity of its flavor : it 
has even in a slight degree a kind of saccharine sweetness 
when fried: The motion of this animal is singular > 
*^when it find? Itself deserted by the tide it makes very 
remarkable efforts to regain the water : it first gapes 
witli Its sliell as widely as it can, the edges being often 
an inch asunder ; pien it shuts them with a jerk, aad 
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by this the whole animal rises five or six inches from the 
ground ; it thus tumbles forward, and then renews the 
operation until it has attained its journey’s end. When 
in the water, it is capable of supporting itself upon the 
surface, and there opening and shutting its shells it 
tumbles over and over, and makes its way with some 
celerity.’' (Goldsmith.^ 

^ ' IJV. Lister describes a thick and extraordinary muscle 
belonging to this animal which is wonderfully extensile 
even much beyond the e(lge of the shell, formed into 
segments, and vanegated with the most elegant rufous 
lines. He conceives that this may not only serve for 
catching its prey, but even for killing any small animal 
by strong pressure ; and also by its undulating power, 
which is very remarkable, it may convey the food round 
from whatever part it is in to the mouth; thus supplying 
the place of a hand.* ' 

The is abundant on the coasts of the British 

isles, and so much so on the coast of Cumberland that 
it IS used to manure the ground. These animals are 
found in beds : oocasionally in warm ebraates they grow 
to a very great size. TKe mussel is furnished wjth a 
renruiKabl^ beard which it insinuates into the sand, or 
attaches to a rock, and holds itself fast thereby. On 
tins account it has been supposed by Dr. Bartram to be 
partly of a vegetable nature, and that through these roots 
it draws some part of its nourishment ! This beard 
is supposed by some to be the offending part when the 
mussel *disagrees as food, which it is well known often 
to ife , and hence -it is always extr icted before the 
animal is euten. Even when thjs has Ee(*n done the fish 
is not always safe, and it is found by experience that its 
wholesomeness depends on some unknown circumstance, 
perhaps its occasional food, which sometimes imparts to 
It a poisonous quality. The eating of mussels has often 
produced much mischief. They are in season from July 
to October. Dr. Goldsmith says, “ some of this kind 

e 

« Lister, Philosophical Tronbaciioiis, ISU? 
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have been found B*foot long. 1 have seen the beards a 
foot and a half long : and of this substance the natives 
of Palermo sometimes make gloves and stockings.’* 

These animals are found both in salt and fresh water. 
It IB of the shell of a species of mussel that mother-of- 
pearl IS obtained. 

There is a pearl-mussel fithery on the river Conway, 
in North Wales, where pearls are obtaAed, sometlmfis,^ 
but rarely^ the size of a moderately large pea.* 

• 

The Edible Snail or Neliv pomatia — so called from 
the circumstance of its feeding upon apples when pro- 
curable — has been known as an article of food from a 
very remote period. According to Pliny, these animals 
were brought into use at Rome by one Fulviu^ Ilarpi- 
nus. They were introduced from Italy into Britain, 
about three centuries since, by Mr. Charles Howard, 
and Sir Kenelin Digby ; and at this moment they swarm 
in some of the counties of England. The Romans 
rearid them in places called cochlearta, which were sur- 
rounded by water to prevent their escape ; they were 
situated under rocks or projecting places, shaded from* 
the sun and kept continiially^wet by a passing rivulet. 
"J'he snails were fattened with bran and so 4 deri^i»es of 
wine, with a few laurel leaves : they grew very large, 
and some to so monstrous a size, that, if we are to rely 
on Varro, the shell of one of them would hold ten quarts. 
In England the shell rarely exceeds two inches in dia- 
meter, but in the south of Europe they grow much 
larger. They are taken in the woods and in» hedges. 
Ill Switzerland tthey are bred and reared in immense 
quantities, and are exported. They are used as fasting- 
fare 111 Lent, in Roman-catholic countries, peasoned 
with pepper, salt, and oil ; sometimes fried, sometimes 
boded, anJ occasionally stuffed with forced-meat. They 
are a favourite dish with ihe Sicilians. 

Those that are large and fat are said to be good food, 
and often sell at a high price : tliey are supposed to be 
* Maglxine of Natural HUtory, lu. 133. 
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nouiishing ; indeed, the common • garden snaQ has 
forkned an article of the materia alimentaria of con- 
sumptive persons for ages past in this country, as food 
possessing moderate nourishment without the stimulat- 
ing qualities of butchers* meat ; but at present I be- 
lieve It IS never, or rarely used. 

In the island of Bornei,, a kind of sea-snail is used 
^as* food ; and is considered a very great delicacy. It 
IS sometimes so large as to •weigh half a pound. The 
local name of it is “ swaljoo.’* 


CHAP. IV. 

t 

PROCESSES TO WHICH ANIMAL FOOD IS SUBJECTED TO 
PRESERVE IT OB FIT IT FOR USE. 

Having given a description of the principal animals 
used throughout the globe as food, it remains to present 
the reader with a short account of the various processes 
to which animal food is subjected, with a view to pre- 
* serving It m a wholesome and agreeable state for future 
sustenance, or to correct -ome disadvantageous quality, 
or tft-'mip^pve flavor, or to motlify its physical condi- 
tion and render it more easy of assimilation. These 
objects shall be the basis of a division of this chapter into 
different sections. 


Section I. 

« 

PRESERVATION OP ANIMAL FOOD. 

• • 4 . 1 

In the first volume of this work, the nature of pu- 
trefaction was explained, and several modes of coun- 
teracting it were described. In this place, it will be 
necessary to mention the chief modes made use of for 
preserving animal food. 

*rhe most obvious method is the application of a de- 
gree of cold, sufficient to solidify the juices, and thus to 
suspend the operation of the septic principle. Meat, 
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that 18 perfectly frozen, may Ue kept sweet any length 
of time ; and of thia, the case of the mammoth, described 
Vol. 1 . p. \S3, affords sufficient proof. The frozen mar- 
kets of Russia are well known. In the country about 
Hudson's Bay, the flesh of all animals used as food 
there, whether quadrupeds, fish, or fowl, ar« preserved 
perfectly by the cold ; and the two latter, even without 
being cleaned out. Elhs says, W e could keep our 

provisions sweet, as long as we plea8ed,^ithout the a*s-, 
sistance of salt ; for our game froze the instant it was 
killed ; and some remained ijp from October to April, 
when it began to grow moist.” * Several other instances 
of preservation of animal matter by cold have been 
given in Vol. i. p. 133. 

It is, however, doubtful whether provisions thus 
preserved do not suffer. It is a common opinion amongst 
the butchers of this country,^that meat oifce thoroughly 
frozen, never recovers, its fine«flavour. Mr, Boyle, on 
the authoiity of General Drummond, informs us, that 
a fish preserved by being frozen, if thawed before a 
fire, becomes hard and is spoiled: but that if thawed 
in cold water, it will liecome tender, and fit for the 
table, t In Canada, where animal food of all kinds 
16 preserved for many inontlis by being frozen and 
packed in snow, they carefully avoid softening^ m 
warm water previously to its lieing cooked, as it is 
known that it would very speedily putrefy ; cold water 
IS therefore used. Nay, Something like this takes place 
in the living human boefj^ : when a limb is frost-bitten, 
if immersed in warm water, or brought near the fire, it 
will speedily run into gangrene ; hence it is the practice 
to rub it with sn®w, and to elevate temperature Vith 
the grea^st possilJe caution. 

Experiments on the preservative power of cold on 
provisions, occasioned the death of the illustrious Lord 
Bacon. While there was snow upon the ground, his* 
lordship, then at Ilighgate, took the opportunity of 
stuffing a hen with it, to try the power of its antiseptic 

♦ Vojagp for Discover) of a North-West Tashage f Works, i C 09 ^ 
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agency. Immediately after, he took ill ; and, in a few days, 
the world was deprived of one of its brightest ornaments, 

Keduction of temperature eter so little below that of 
the atmosphere is of use during warm weather ; and 
hence meat is always kept in the most shaded and cool- 
est places. • It is a practice with some persons to cover 
meat in warm weather with a cloth steeped in vinegar ; 
the acid vapour keeps off <die8, and the moisture occa- 
^sibns cold by ei^aporation. A wet cloth will be always 
found colder than the surrounding atmosphere, as will 
be evinced by rolling up a thermometer m it. I found 
a wet towel, freely exposed in a room of which a win- 
dow was open, to be but 6*8'^, when a thermometer hang- 
ing in the room was 78°. A difference of 10° in sultry 
weather of some importance in the preservation of 
meat. 

Exclusion of the atmosj^here is also a great means of 
preventing the putrefaction of animal food. It is an 
old practice first to dress the meat, then to cut it in slices, 
and to place the slices regularly in layers over each 
other, m a close cask : lastly, to pour clarified melted 
butter in to fill up the interstices, and to cover in the 
cask closely.* 

Mr, Boyle made severtil important experiments on 
this ‘subject. A piece of roasted rabbit was included 
la an exhausted receiver of an air-pump for two months, 
in winter, at the end of which time it was not sensibly 
altered in colour, taste, or smell. Boiled meat was in- 
cluded in an exhausted receifer, and the interstices 
filled with broth of the same meat, a little too salt. In 
24 daysS, the flesh was found perfectly sweet and tender : 
the broth was acidulous, but stdl grateful. 

He hence infeired, that meat may be preserved at sea 
by keeping it first in screwed exhausted vessels, as long 
as by experience it had been previously ascertained that 
'it will keep : then boihng it perfectly, and returning it 
into the same receivers, when it will, he conceives, keep a 
great while, without saltt 

^ * Boyle, 1 . 52, 
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This principle has been since reduced to practice ; 
and more fully developed in Appert's method of pre- 
serving animal and veget^le substances. In this pro- 
cess, the chief requisites are vessels perfectly impervi- 
ous to air, sound corks, well fitted in, and an air-tight 
lute. M. Appert uses glass jars with wide necks, for 
solid substances ; and for liquids, he employs glass bot- 
tles. For seahng the casks •air-tight, he finds a lute, 
composed of newly-slaked lime and Aeese, obtained • 
from skim-milk, to answer {perfectly. For greater secu- 
rity, the cork may he tied with wire ; and the bottles 
may be enveloped in muffs made of thick canvas^ to 
protect them from being broken by striking against each 
other. Sometimes the canvass is pitched on the outside. 

In order to preserve beef or mutton, and tht^ broth, 
by this process, the following are the steps : — The meat 
is put down in a pot to boil in the ordinary way ; when 
three-quarters done, half of tfte meat is to taken 
out, the bones of this portion having been previously 
removed : the remainder of the mvat is to be boiled 
thoroughly, the broth strained, and when cold poured 
into the bottles, which are then to be corked, luted, 
tied, and wrapped in the canvass, as already de- 
scribed. • 

The meat, which had been taken out when tfiVee- 
quarters boiled, is to be put into glass jars, and the 
interstices filled up with some; of the broth. These 
also are to he corked, luted, tied, and wrapped as 
before. 

The bottles of broth and the jars of meat being 
placed standing upright in a boiler, cold water fs to be 
poured into the 1!jpiler, until it rise/ as high as the rims 
of the buttles and jars. A. lid is put on the boiler with 
a linen cloth between them, intended to prevent loss by 
evaporatioiv Fire being supplied, the water is made^ 
to boil, and is kept at this heat for an hoiu ; the fire is 
then to be withdrawn, and in half an hour more the 
water is to be drawm off by the cock beneath ; in ano- 
ther half hour the lid of the boiler is to be removedj 
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and in one or two hours the bottles and jars may be 
taken out, 

’ When gravy is to be preserved, the following is the 
process : — M. Appert directs the gravy to be iriade in 
the proportion of two pounds of good meat and poultry 
to one quart of water : and the best pieces of meat and 
poultry are to be taken out when one quarter dressed. 
The gravy, strained and co'&led. Is to be bottled ; and the 
^-liottlcs, after being corked, tied, and luted, are to be 
placed in the boiler as before. The meat and poultry 
which had been taken out when one quarter dressed, 
are, when cold, to be put into jars; and these are to 
be filled up with some reserved gravy : when corked, 
&c., they arc to be placed m the holler, beside the 
bottles. / Water is to lie poured into the boiler till it 
stands as high as the necks, and the cover being put on 
the boiler, heat is to he applied: the water being 
brought to a boil, that temperatufe is to be maintained 
for two hours, ,the fire is then to be witlidrawn, and in 
half an hour more the water let off. /Fhe^ beef, 
jioultry, and gravy, thus prepared, will keep good for 
two years. 

Eggs are pre^^erved according to M. Appert's motliod, 
m the following manner ; — Let newly laid eggs be 
put into jshs, and packed with raspings of bicad* the 
jars being corked and luted, arc to lie exposed in the 
water-bath to tlie temperature of 200'*. In six months 
these will be as fresh as t'ver. 

Milk is to be ovapiirated to one-half, and to every 
10 J quarts of milk, originally used, add tlie bcalcii-up 
yolks of eight eggs: the whole is to be well mixed, and 
again placed on the fire for half an boli, during which 
it is to be skimmed fre(|uently ; it is then to be strained, 
and, when cold, bottled ip the usual manner : the^ bot^e* 
^aie tlien to be submitted to the boiling- water hatli, for 
two hours. In etgirtecn month^ this milk will be as 
pood as ever, and if churned ivill afford good butter. 

Cream may be preserved by evaporating it from five 
measures to four, in the water-batJi , it is then to be 
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hottlse^ tipptmrBj w t^xtoeiits ol^i^e&aQ^ ip • 
be ^obverte^ mtoT it temained im^ 

alli^cl. It proyioted putrefactwii ; £d» 

HitSi.brand'^ founds iM b^tygep^t muced with a 
quantity of az6te, veorg ikapi 

even pure oxygen ^odW th*v«i done* Thp bottlea^ ’af'ter/^ 
the process^ therefore .contaiti cWfly carbqni^ ajdd^ 
which does nol act ihjuriotlsly on Taeat. The OOnfbe^ 
sion’df the oxygen into carbon^ff acidy by <h4 agwy «f 
the nieat, place as itiy) without Ibbr: 

the action of the heat must be to produce 
known influence on the af^nities which retain the 
elements of the meat in combination. T^he animal 
matter wilh iti this state of things^ Remain a^dong time 
unaltered . but if there be the smaUest Jeakage through 
the corks commoif air will entth', and putrefaahon will 
speedily commence. » 

The process of Appert is curious and useful^ 
the contnvance of a person whe^e eflbi*ts seem laot to 
have been aided by afcientific knowledge. It li cetbamly 
not entirely original , bu| it had the merit of embodying 
vague and floating opinions into a fixed rule^ the results 
of which are certain.*^" $o fay is it from being entirely 
ori^ihal> that thet j islacaree^*^ slhp in the process 
which in j)nnciple haa not ^ticipated by the 

experiments of Mr. Boyle. Tiftrfe tan be little doubt^ 
however, -that Appert was unacquainted with these ex- 
penmenls, and |ie therefore is entided to the chief 
merit of the invention, instead of glass bottles, which 
are expensive apJhazardous, largatin canisters have been 

* The Art of PrcBcrving lUl kinds of Animal and Veactoble Substances, • 
hy M Ajijitrl, JblJ 

-VOL II. Q 
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substituted ; and instead of lutings soldering has ,been 
substituted for the purpose uf hermetically sealing the 
canister and its cover. A process of this kind^ perhaps 
somewhat modified, was adopted, with great success^ in 
storing the ships which have of late years been equipped 
for the arctic expeditions. 

Somewhat on the sarae principle of excluding the 
atmosphere^ but very differently reduced to practice, is 
the patented method of Mr. Donaldson, for preserving 
animal and vegetable substances. A solution of gum is 
made into a paste with meal of barley or wheat, and 
the paste is baked in an oven until perfectly dry ; it is 
then reduced to powder : the meat, either raw or dressed, 
or oth^r matter, is packed in wooden boxes, and the 
powder filled Jn, so that the contents shall be protected 
from the contact of the atmosphere. 

Both flesh and flsh kre sortietimes preserved on the 
principle of excluthng the atmosphere, by placing them 
in tin, earthen, glass, or wooden vessels, and pouring 
over them melted suet, wax, or clarifled butter, until 
the interstices be tilled. 

I’armentier informs us, that <^gs are preserved by a 
process founded on the same princi^de. They are ar- 
ranged ifi layers, in boxes or earthen pots, and each 
layer is interstratified with chaff of sara/yin, in French 
railed hoquettpy to tl\e depth of half an inch. When 
the box is full it is to be covered, and its position 
dianged every day. It is found that the bran of wheat 
IS not so proper for this purpose. 

^ Fecundated eggs do not keep so well by this process. 
Parmentier states^ that the best way of preserving them 
IS to put them into pots, ajid cover them with melted 
butter. In this state they will keep a very long time ; 
but the method is expensive. 

Some preserve eggs by packing tljem in salt. It is 
likely that the salt does not act as an antiseptic, but as 
a means of excluding the contact of tlte atmosphere. 

Some interesting experiments have been made by 
Hildebrand, on the preservation^ of animal matter by 
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confining it in certain gases : probably some usefiil 
practices might be founded on it. He hung pieces of 
muscular meat^ of the same quality and weighty in the 
various gases for eleven days, and on the evening of 
the eleventh day removed them ; the results were the 
following : — 

1. That which had bceite exposed to oxygen gas 
became redj and showed symptoms of putrefaction. 

2. In hydrogen gas the •meat became brown, but it 
did not acquire the least bad, smell, nor was there the 
least tendency to putrefaction. 

3 . In carbonic acid the meat grew flabby, and 
livid ; it resembled cooked meat at length, was flexible, 
was not moist or sticky, and had no sign of putr^*scency. 
Being afterwards exposed to the atmosphere, it dried 
without putrefying. 

4. In nitrous gas tlj^j meat Itjcame red, but did not 
acquire the least ill smell. When aftei wards exposed 
to the air, it dried more speedily than in the former 
case, and became brown. 

These experiments were conducted while the ther- 
mometer ranged between 48^ and 77°» Such was the 
antiseptic powder of hydrogen, lhat meat confined in it, 
even for 51 days, had not the least bad odotir. "The 
same result was obtained in the case of carbonic acid 
gas. 

From these experiments, M. Hildebrand drew the 
following conclusions ; — 

1. Hydrogen gas preserves and increases the co- 
hesion of dead flesh, by drying it. Oxygen dimi- 
nishes this cohesi«n. bv rendeninr tfie meat moist Ind 
flaccid. 

2. Meat undergoes alteration, and becomes dissolved 
much sooner in oxygen, when mixed with azote, even 
very little azote, than when the oxygen is pure. 

3. Nitrous gas strongly resists putrefaction ; it holds 
the next place to hydrogen ; and after nitrous gas, car- 
bonic acid gas is next in preservative power. 

Q 2 
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4. IVIeat l)ecoineB putnd less readily in oxygen gas 
than in atmospheric air ; bilt when putrefaction does 
take place, it goes on more rapidly than in atmosjihenc 
air ; and the vapour jarising from it is much more 
offensive 

5. Hydrogen, nitrous gas, and carbonic acid gas, 
suffer no change from b«4ng exposed to the action of 

• meat. 

(>. Oxygen is changed 'into carbonic acid by being 
exposed to the action of vieat. 

.These experiments seem to promise important re- 
sults if prosecuted and applied to practice ; and it is 
singular that so little attention has been bestowed on 
them. , There is no difficulty in inclosing meat in tin 
canisters, filling the canisters with hydrogen, and her- 
metically sealing them. 

Even carbonic acidj dissolved in water, has been 
affirmed to possess the power of preserving meat. Sir 
William Lee communicated to Dr. Priestley tins fact, of 
which he was the discoverer. Ilis process was, to wash 
the meat frequently with water, impregnated with 
carbonic acid : he declares that it will preserve the meat 
a long time sweet, even*in hot weather.* 

Tn tin? first volume of this work, page 341, some 
notice has been taken of the preservative powers of the 
empyrtumatic tarry ^vinegar, called pyroligneous acid. 
I lielieve ihif> liquid is more generally made use of, in 
the curing of fish and flesh, as H substii^ite for wood or 
turf binokc, than the public are aware of; and perhaps 
it actb to the full as wcU, if not better, for commu- 
nicating flavour, lind acting as aiyfanti septic. Many 
striking facts have been status! on this subject, at differ- 
ent times, which ought not to be lost sight of. Hams, 
intended for smoke-drying, ’are usually ^cured with a 
less quantity of salt, even one-half tliq quantity is often 
made use of. Were such hams attempted to be pre- 
served without being subjected to the smoking process, 
^ or to some equivalent, they would not long keep sweet : 

f 

• Tncstley on Ajr, ni. 5(4 
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but It has l)een founds that by mixing about an ounce 
measure of pyroligneous "icid in the pickle, containing 
the half propoi tion of salt, and intended for a ham of 
ten or twelve pounds, and brushing the liain over 
once or twice with the same acid before it is hung up, 
it will keep and taste as well as if exposed to smoke for 
two months; beside that, th<F meat will retain more of 
Its natural juices. Tongues may be sAiilarly treated • 
with equid effect. • 

The following experiment, evinces that the effects 
of pyroligneous acid, as a preservative, are considerable. 
Two specimens of meat were cured by pyroligneous 
acid ; one was sent to the West Indies to try the effects 
of climate on it, and brought back on the return of 
the ship : the other had been hung up at home. Both 
specimens were then compared, and were* found to be 
perfectly and equally «weet, Although fifteen months 
had elapsed since they had been cured.* 

The preservative power of sugar is well known. It 
IS a common practice of housekeepers, who prese'rve 
meat by salting, to add a small quantity of stigar, in 
tlie hope of aiding the antiseptic power of the salt. 
That this practice is founded ofi a sound principle, may 
well be doubted. A large ratio of sugar cerftiinly pre- 
serves, but a small one has a contrary effect; and, 
although the ratio of salt and sugar conjointly may be 
large, that of the sugar alone is small, and a tendency 
to putrefaction may b^ generated, which, however, may 
or may not be resisted by the salt. When sugar is to 
be used, It should be employed in a tolerably large*quan- 
tity, as will be hereafter specified when we come to the 
considera^on of the actu^ manipulation. 

Don Eloy Valenzuela, curate of Bucaramanga in 
South America, has ascertained that meat may be pre- 
served fresh for ^many months by keeping it immersed 
m molasses, that is the syrup which remaiils after all 
the sugar has been crystallised from it. Whether the 
meat becomes impiegnated with the sweetness in such 

* Philosophical Magazine, Ivii 10 140. 
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a manner as to be rendered disagreeable does not 
appear.* 

Bo this as It may, a useful addition to our knowledge 
of domestic economy has been made by Dr. M‘Cullagh, 
in the discovery of the fact, that fish may be preserved 
by even a small quantity of sugar : he thus preserved 
salmon, whiting, and cod, without any salt, for several 
• days, and found them when boiled just as good as when 
first caught. The process is to open the fish and apply 
the sugar in the muscular parts, leaving the whole m a 
honzontal position for two or three days. If the fish 
be intended for long keeping, it may now be dried, care 
being taken to wipe it, and to expose new surfaces 
to the a!r frequently, to prevent mouldiness. Thus 
preserved, the fish when dressed will be found, Dr. 
M^Cullagh says, much supeiior to that which has been 
cured with salt or smoki : the sugar communicates no 
disagreeable taste. Foi a salmon of six pounds weight, 
a tahh'-spoonfid of In own sugar is sufficient, salt may 
be added for flavour if desired, but it does not add aiiy- 
tlung to the preservative power of the sugar. If hard- 
ness be required, a tea-spoonful of saltpetre may be 
substituted for the salt. 

This mbde of curing, if successful, is of great use, 
as tlie action of salt greatly injures the natural fine 
flavour of most kinds* of fish, and hardens their sub- 
stance. 

I'he following original article oh the method used in 
Scotland for preparing what is there called Salmon-kip- 
per,^ a favourite article of diet, is given in the Mirror y 
X. 242. Salmon are caught in le^or greater abun- 
dance in all the rivers of this o»untry (Dumbartonahire). 
The salmon fisheries of Loch Lomond and the Leven 
are of considerable value. In several parts of the 
county, salmon arc cured in a pecuLar manner called 
kippenng, and throughout Scotland kippered salmon is 
a f^avourite dish. It practised here in the following 
manner; — All blood is taken from the fish im- 

* Philo«ophical Magazine, 1. 7A 
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mediately after it is killed : this is done by cutting the 
gills. It is then cut up t|;ie back on each side the l^ne, 
or chine as it is commonly called : the bone is taken 
out, but the tail, with two or three inches of the bone, 
is left ; the head is cut oiF ; all the entrails are taken 
out ; but the skin of the belly is left uncut ; the fish 
is then laid with the skin undermost on a board, and is 
well rubbed and covered ovc* with a mixture of equal 
quantities of common salt apd Jamaica pepper. Some • 
of this mixture is carefully spread under the fins to pre- 
vent them from corrupting, vfliich they sometimes do, 
especially if the weather is warm. A hoard with a large 
stone IS sometimes laid upon the fish, with a view to 
make the salt penetrate more effectually. In some 
places, as Dumbarton, instead of a flat board a» shallow 
wooden trough i#used, by which means the brine is 
kept about the fish : sometirqps two or three salmon 
are kippered together iii the same vessel, one being laid 
upon the other. The fish, with the board or trough, is 
set in a cool place for two or three days ; it is then re- 
moved from the board, and again rubbed with salt and 
pepper ; after which it is hung up by the tail, and ex- 
posed to the rays of the su^ or the heat of the tire. 
Care is previously taken to stretch out the fish by means 
of small sticks or hooks, placed across it from sTde to side : 
after it has remained in the heat a few days it is hung 
up in a dry place until used. Some people, in order to 
give the kipper a peculiar taste, highly relished by not a 
few, carefully smoke it with peat-reek or the reek of 
juniper bushes. This is commonly done by haqging.it 
up so near a chiqiney in which pei^s or juniper byshes 
are burnt, as to rt^eivc the smoke ; there it re'mains'two 
or three 'weeks, by whicfl time it generally k’cqtures the 
required flavour.” 

A metheftt of preserving fish without the aid of any ^ 
antiseptic is prictised m many countries* and isad^uate^j 
and simple. The propss merely consists in s] ‘ 
the fishes, and drying them 4n the suiviy ip 
Flesli-meat may hf |imilarly trea^ and equally 
'Q 4 ^ 
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preserved; or the heat of a fire will answer when 
strength of sun is not procurable. Mr. Heame says^ 
that meat which had been preserved by some North 
American Indians^ by exposure to a hot fire until dry, 
was hard ; and that other specimens dried at a slow fire, 
or in the sun^s beams, was far superior.* 

The substance called Pemecan, .well known to our 
navigators, is prepared according to the principle of this 
* process. Beef is cut into thin pieces, and dried in the 
smoke of wood: when quite fnable, it is reduced to 
powder, and mixed with an equal quantity of melted 
suet into a substance, which, on cooling, becomes a 
solid mass. 

The preservation of meat by the process of salting is 
that which is universally practised in the domestic 
economy of the British isles. Long ^ this method has 
been known, the mode pf its operation has never been 
clearly explained ; and Galen’s theory seems as good as 
any that has beeil since adduced. t 1 beheve the theory 
to be as follows : — WTlfen salt, in considerable quantity, 
IS applied to extensive surfaces of the muscle of animals, 
the fibre, in some time corrugates, shortens, and becomes 
more dense ; the interstices are closed, and the watery 
juices^ which they contained are expelled;^ the salt 
dissolves in them, and forms brine, These watery juices 
in fresh meat greatly aid and hasten its decomposition ; 
hence their expnlsion is the first 45tep towards preserva- 
tion. The antiseptic tendency of the sal^ powerfully 
aids in the process ; and the completion ^ >t the 
perfect exclusion of the atmosphere. ^ ^ 

TJiere are two simple experiments that 'proVe the 
agency of water 5n a satisfactory maiLner. It "is stated 
by Boerhaave, tii^ a piece of Besh ihain tamed in a heat 
equal to that of the human body* will in a few days 
^have undergone putrefaction ; hut that if the water be 
previously removed, the meat will grow hard, and may 
be kept for any number of years' unaltered. If this 
hardened flesh be impregnated with wMer, it will speed- 

f See tiis book, on Food 
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ily putrefy. The other experiment is one made by Sir 
John Fnngle: he caus^ meat to be beaten up with 
water until tlie mixture had the conuBtence of pap ; 
the result was^ that the putrefaction of tins mass was 
greatly accelerated. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to putrefaction whrch 
the presence of water creates in animal matter, the exi* 
posure of muscular flesh to a great (]Q}^tity of water 
has the opposite eflect ; ^e flesh is changed into a* 
peculiar fatty mattar, called adipocere, which resists 
putrefaction a long time. * 

Meat preserved by salt, as might he expected, becomes 
hard and lU-tasted if very long kept. But if, it be 
Withdrawn from the salt in a reasonable time, and the 
water entirely removed by drying the meat in <he air, it 
, will keep with much less injury. And if it be dried in 
the smoke of burning turf, peq^, or wood, the vegetable 
tar and pyroligneous a^id, generated by the combustion, 
will not only communicate an agreeaUe taste, but will 
considerably assist in its preservation. This mode of 
preserving is adopted in the ease of hung-beef, bacon, 
hams, tongues, and various kinds of fish. 

Sinokecl provisions are, how^ver',.Apt to disagree with 
some persons ; and there are instances of empy/euma 
even proving poisonous. 

• The antiseptic power of salt must appear to be a most 
fortunate property of that substence when we consider 
]how great a ^relish mankind have had for it in all ages : 

that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt; 
or 18 there any taste in the white of an egg.” * » Much 
better 'for ^ us would it Joe to be \}epnvgjd of all.that 
remains "of the Tribe of condiments fln&r^sone. It 
should however be obseyfifed, that, accordmg to the ex- 
periments of Sir John rnngle, salt, like ittgar, is only 
an antiseptw in large quantities ; he found that a small 
quantity, so faffrom preventing, promoted putrefaction. 
From fills fact, the sagacious physician concluded, that 
as we use salt at table in small quantity only, its use is 

Job, VI 6 
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to help digestion by its septic power, the meat being 
thus softened and dissolved. * - 

Jt 18 not a matter of indifference what kind of salt 
is employed for curing meat and fish. Bay salt is pre- 
ferred. This IS m large crystals ; it is obtained by 
spontaneous evaporation of salt water. The superiority 
of Dutch-cured heryings has been ascribed to the use of 
bay salt. Mea* salters prefer this coarse-grained and 
‘evidently impure quality ; ,»nd perhaps this very im- 
purity adds to Its antiseptic poweJr. Different kinds of 
salt seem also to differ in their degree of mltnessy as one 
sug&r IS sweeter than anothir. The crystals of salt 
which may be picked from a bottle of real Gorgona 
anchovies is most intensely saline, and the peculiar 
flavor of this favourite fish seems to be greatly aided 
by the piquancy of the salt. The fine-grained salt of 
Cheshire, commonly used in London, penetrates much 
sooner ; and meat salted m London has more taste of 
the salt in four days than it acquires in Dublin in a 
week, on account of the coarse grain of the salt manu- 
factured in the latter place. 

The best mode of salting meat for long keeping is, 
perhaps, the following For this purpose, the meat 
ought* to \ie of the best possible quality; for as the 
natural effect of the process is to deteriorate the meat, 
unless It was originally excellent a sufficiently gooft 
quality to render it agreeable will not remain. The 
main object to be kept in view ought to be to extract as 
much of the animal moisture as possible, with the least 
possible quantity of salt, and therefore witli the least 
injury to the softnees of the fibre. Tq effect this object 
with beef, select the meat perfectly ffte from taint ; let 
all the kernels be cut out ; sprinkle it all over with fine 
salt ; lay it on an inclined plane for about six hours, so 
that Its juices, which the salt will separate and dissolve 
in, may, as much as possible, dram off. ' Let it be then 
wiped, well rubbed witli bay salt, and placed between 
two strong boards, with a very heavy weight on the 
‘ ♦ Philosophical Transactioix, 1751 
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upper one. The combined action of the salt and pres- 
sure will cause the extrutfion of more juices. In twenty- 
four hours^ let the meat be wiped and rubbed again, and 
laid under the pressing boards. The same wiping, salt- 
ing, and pressing are to be repeated in twenty-four hours 
more. In this way, the weights being added to every 
day, the meat may be kept ujitil it is salt erjough for the 
purpose. The time will be shorter or longer according 
to the fancy of the consumer ; but if the meat is to be* 
kept for store, it must not jie left exposed to the air 
between the boaids more than a few days. After being 
removed from the pressing boards, the pieces mii§t be 
packed closely in a perfectly tight cask, with salt between 
and around. 

Instead of using salt alone, it may be mixed with 
one- eighth of its weight of saltpetre to retldeu tho meat. 

If there be any advar^age in ^^^lgar for preventing hard- 
ness, the quantity ought to be larger than what is 
usually employed ; for, as already observed, a small 
quantity promotes putrefaction : the sugar ought not to 
be under one-third of the weight of the salt, M. Ude, 
in his directions for making hams, employs equal weights • 
of sugar and salt : and otheri use twice as much sugar 
as salt. • 

In the Journal des Connoissances Usuellph,, the fol- 
lowing mode of making mutton-hams is given, and it 
perhaps might be followed witlh great advantage as a 
general process for preserving meat : — The mutton must 
be fat. Two ounces of sugar are to be mixed with one 
ounce of common salt, and half a spoonful of s&ltpetre. 
The meat is to be rubbed with thi8, and then piaffed in 
a tureeq. It must be Ij^aten and turned twice a day, 
during three consecutive days ; and the scum which 
comes from the meat having been taken off it is to 
wiped an^ agpin ru^)bed with the mixture of sugar, 
salt, and saltpetre, in the same proportions as before. 
The next day it should be a^ain beaten, and the two 
operations ought to be repeated alternately during ten« 
days, care being taken to turn tlie meat each time. *lt 
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must be exposed to smoke for ten days. Hams thus 
prepared are j^enerally eaten • cold. * There can be 
little doubt that this mode of preserving, if applied 
generally, would be found an excellent one , and it will 
be readily admitted that any process which preserves 
meat with so small a quantity of salt is valuable. 

It 18 a common opinion, that salting greatly impairs 
the nutntiousncar of meat ; and, in proof, the fact is 
adduced, that all the juices#- of the flesh run out and 
form brine. I believe that tjie nutritive qualities are 
scarcely impaired by a few days ‘'alting, notwithstanding 
the j^eat quantity of gravy-like juices which pour out. 
Hut there can be little doubt that the action of long- 
continued salt IS to conugate and harden the fibre, to 
render it somewhat less easily digestible, and probably to 
lessen its'nutritiveness. Very little changes seem to take 
place in the ineat beyond nthese ; ])ut that no argument 
ought to be founded on the abundant extrusion of gravy- 
like juices, the following experiment, which 1 made 
some years since, seems satisfactordy to show : — 

Forty -two pounds and a half of best beef were well 
• rubbed with salt m the usual manner, and put into a 
dry crock in the month of December ; in twenty-four 
days, It. was, taken from the brine which liad formed, and 
was suspended for some hours above the crock, in order 
that It might drain. The beef was found to weigh 
forty pounds, and the ‘ brine five pounds and a half. 
Evaporation had removed some of the w'ater from the 
meat, and much of the salt had entered permanently 
into tho* interior. The whole of the brine was made to 
boil in a clean iron pcin ; and as fast as,salt crystalhsed. 
It was skimmed from the top, and beraped from the 
bottom. When it was reduced to the measure of half’ 
a pint. It was allowed to cool. 1 judged that this should 
prove a very strong gravy, if any of the valuable parts 
of the meat had ever been contained in it ; but on tast- 
ing It 1 could not perceive much difference between it 
, and a saturated solution bf salt in common water. The 


* Mirror, xiu 3G4 
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liquid was then evaporated to one-half^ and on separating 
the salt, the taste was stdl as poor as ever. The proper 
conclusion seemed to be, that by the loss of these juices, 
when meat is subjected to the action of salt, very little 
if any of the nutritious portion is abstracted. The 
liquid consists merely of water, tinged with blood ; and 
one use of the process is t^ expel from the meat this 
blood and water, which, if allowed lo remain, would 
tend to promote its putrefaction. 

When meat has been too.long kept in salt the taste 
becomes disagreeably saline, and recourse is had to the 
expedient of exposing the meat to the action oi water. 
In the way that this is generally clone, the process is 
totally inefficient, for the salt is retained with great ob- 
stinacy. I Ccansed a rump of beef, which had been in 
salt for live weeks, during a cool surmner, to be im- 
mersed in about thr^e times*its volume of cold water, 
for three hours. At the end of that time, the water did 
not taste in the least degree salt : it underwent the 
same process in new water ; but, after two hours, the 
water had no taste. It was then boiled in water, suf- 
ficiently for the tabic ; the water was scarcely salt ; yet* 
the beef was excessively so. • 

Led to suppose, from this experiment, ^hat the salt 
actually enters into chemical combination with the meat, 

I tested the conjecture m the fojlowing manner : — From 
the same boiled salt beef, now cold, 1 cut two slices, 
each less than a quarter of an inch thick : one of these 
was kept for comparison, and the other was thrown into 
some cold water, and left there until next morfiing ; it 
then was found^ totally deprived* of all taste. Hence 
there lyas either no cVmical combination, or a very 
weak one : and the reason of the failure of the com- 
mon method of freshening oversalted meat clearly ap- 
pears. The egctemal portions defend the internal parts 
from the action of the water ; and if the watenng 
were renewed often enough to^remove any salt f rom the 
central jiortions, the result would be, that the external* 
parts must have been totally deprived of salt, wlHch 
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never happens. This only holds true when the meat is 
in tolerably large masses ; and, under such circum- 
stances, 1 imagine that the good housewife’s process for 
remedying the ill effects of oversalting, by exposure to 
one or two waters, hot or cold, is a delusion : and that 
it IS so even when washing with the hand is used ; for 
the hanrl ran only affect t’jie mere exterior. The only 
alternative is to nut the piece into small portions ; and 
‘every one knows that this injures the qualities ol meat. 
Oversalting seems, therefore, to have no remedy. 

All meats are not rendererl equally salt or iiard by 
cxp6surc to the action of salt during the same time. 
Pork becomes much less salt than beef. For a com- 
parison, I caused a lap of poik, and a lap of beef, to be 
salted as nearly as possible in the same manner. They 
were kept for three months ; at tlie end of which time 
the pork was just as it ought to bf, but the beef was to 
my taste uneatable, it had taken up so much of the 
salt. It IS on this account that pork is preferred for 
sea voyages : it takes up less salt than other meats ; and 
with that smaller portion it keeps as well. 

I believe there is another reason. Pigs that are pur- 
chased for sea-store are never fed with the same care, 
abundance, ^nd cleanliness, that those intended for home 
consumption are : bad feeding, filth, and ill usage are 
highly detrimental to pigs, their flesh proves soft, rank, 
and less agreeable. But such pork is liable to a much 
greater objection, — it is less wliolesome ; it is apt for a 
few hours to derange the tligestive organs, and to produce 
considelahle disturbance in weakly constitutions. I once 
paid great attention to this fact ; it would he tedious to 
give details ; but the result,* oiv* which I. feel a good deal 
of rehance, is that such unwholesome pork is greatly 
improved by being kept a month in salt ; and that it will 
be totally cured of all noxious quality if t)ie time be ex- 
tended to thtee months. These experiments were made 
in Ireland, where, owing to the poverty of the peasantry, 
the quality of the pork is generally inferior to what it is 
in‘ England., Bad pork wiU, on the same principle^ 
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often make tolerable bacon ; but so far only as salubrity 
18 concenied. After six* months^ ordinary pork, if still 
kept ill salt, generally begins to be too salt, ^nd to 
acquire a new flavor not very agreeable, in which that 
of a bloated hemng is sometimes distinguishable. 

One reason that pork does not take up salt so speedily 
as other meats may bc^ tbat^the ratio of fat to lean is 
far greater in pork than in any otheiFmeat. Now fat, 
takes up salt much more sL^wly than the muscular parts 
of the animal. Every one, must have observed that 
when a piece of meat has been exposed a long time to 
the action of salt, the lean will be uneatable when the 
fat will be but moderately salted. This, also, affords us 
the reason why pigs may be advantageously loaded with 
fat, as it is the custom to do, — a custom which is 
founded on observation of the natural tendency of that 
animal to corjmlency.* When»a pig is thus fattened, it 
would be a very unprofitable kind of meat were it to be 
used in its fiesh state, for the luscious fat would be un- 
enduiable. Instead of being thus used, it is put into 
salt, where its fatness prevents its too rapid absorption 
of saline particles: time, may therefore be alloweii ' 
until the hardening power of Ac salt has had full action 
on tlie fat. The latter is thus rendered farm and eat- 
able, without being disgustful to the palate, or indigest- 
ible to the stomach ; and it is not j-endered un wholesomely 
or disagreeably salt. Thus all circumstances fortunately 
tend to one object, and hence salt pork is one of the 
most important articles in the whole catalogue of human 
sustenance. It must not lie forgotten, also, tlfat fats 
and oils have a«l|ess tendency to iflitrefaction : tlfe oil 
is separated in a tolerabljt sweet state from the liver of 
the cod, by allowing that part to run into putrefaction. 
Tallow candles will keep many months without acquiring 
much ill odour^ 

It is a curious fact, and one that it is useful to be 
acquainted with, that the saltiness of meat which had 
been preserved in bnne, increases even after the meat « 
has been removed from the bnne. Thus if, in wintftr. 
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^ {i^e pkce of fmh beef be cut into equal parts of eq; 
equal quality, and both are uninarsed diWg t^e 
k(^ of time in the satn'e hrine^ tontuning mote s^ 
the water can hold dissolve^ stippose for {oMileen 
days, one of them> when dressed, will prove sufficiently 
salt to please tnany palates. Let the otl^r, taken out 
of the biine at the same time, be^set aside for Six weeks, 
and it will be; fimnd on being (hu^ boded that has 
"grown by far more salt than the former, although ap. 
pafehtly they wqre both exposed to the action of the salt 
during the same length of time« 

It 8|iould always be kept in mind, that the true art of 
preserving meat by salting, is to do so with the smallest 
quantity of s^t that can be made to answer the purposq. 

It 'may be proper, however, here to observe, that 
many persons fill in preserving meat by using too little 
salt, the error arising itKim the vague notions which 
prevail, with regard to the nature of brine. In many 
books, we find it given as quite a sufficient direction for 
the ^fength of brine, that it shall float an egg ; there 
can fc'no %0Tse hydiometer than this. It is very true 
tjtot ^gs are pretty nearly all of the same specific gra* 
vity. Out of twenty eggs, 1 found that ten of them 
were idmosi exactly of si)ecific gravity 1*078 ; one was 
lighter, and all the rest a little heaver. Now a satu- 
rated solution of salt hears an egg, and a saturated solu> 
(lion, diluted with almost double its hulk of water, will 
\ do the same; hence the floating of an egg is a very 
vague test of strength. To obtain brine that will be of 
the saifie speciflc gravity as an average egg, a saturated 
solution of salt (at 05'’ of Fahrenheit), is to be mixed 
with exactly double its measure of common water at 
the same temperature. An egg put into this mixture 
will remain at the top, bottom, or middle ; and tile spe- 
cific gravity of the mixture at 60'’, is 1078. A satu- 
rated solution of salt wiU be formed by dissolving 7| 
ounces of salt in an imperial pint of water at 60®. (Gop- 
e‘ Lvjtsac^) 

‘'Brine should never be weaker tlijn a saturated solu- 
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tion ; and it will be always ad\isable that there shall be 
some undissolved salt piesciit : foi as meat is continu- 
ally givmg out its juices, up to a certain peiiod, these 
juices would lower the strength of the brine below the 
preserving point. But if there be an excess of salt 
present it will (hssolvc in the juices given out, and thus 
the strength of the brine will kept up. 

The brine in which meat or fish has Been cured, not- • 
withstanding the antiseptic ’poAver of the salt, is very 
liable to putrefaction ; tor blood and all the liquid parts 
ot an aiumal aie more putrescent than the flesh. Mr. 
Bamsay, of Glasgow, has given an economical process 
for recovering it. Dilute the brine with water until its 
specific gravity is 1*1 6‘, then pour it into a cle^n cast- 
iron boiler; and, to two gallons and a half, add an 
egg pieviously heaten up along wnth two- thirds of 
an ounce of finely povidcred cliarcoal : boil and skim 
off the impurities which will then collect. The liquid, 
on cooling, will be as colourless as water. Any fish or 
meat to he preserved by this recovered brine, must be 
sprinkled with salt.* ^ 

It is because salt is the most agreeable presei vative of 
meat that it is used for this pufiiose, and by no means 
because it is the most effectual. According fb the ex- 
])crinients of Sir Jolin Piingle, it is the most feeble of 
all the substances tried by him. ‘,Salt])etrc he found to 
possess no less than lour tunes the preservative power 
of salt : on this account, and on account of the pro- 
perty which saltpetre possesses of giving a pli^^sing 
redness to beef, it is always an ingredient in the biyne 
with which meat la jircserved^ SomeVuppose, however, 
that it ha^also the effect o*i»hardcning the fibre. Some 
other experiments of Sir John Pringle are more curious 
than useful ; ,thcy add nothing to our means of pre- 
serving flesh, on account of the disagreeable taste of the 
substances employed. Thus sulphate of potash had 
twice the preservative power of common salt ; sal- 
anHTionidc three times ; carbonate of ammonia, or ot 

* Edinburgh Fhilosophicdl Journal, 
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potash, four times ; borax twelve times ; succinic acid 
twenty times; and alum no less than thirty times. 
Perhaps some practical hmts may be derived from the 
last-mentioned fact. 

Of all the antiseptics tried, he found chamomile- 
flowers to be most powerful in its effects ; and, on ac- 
count of their bitter tasft^we may add the least useful : 
'■ he estimates tSe preservative power to be 120 times 
greater than that of salt. ‘ Nay, lie found that meat, 
in which the putrefactive process had taken place, was 
restored by chamomile, and that it remained sound for 
a year after. Camphor seemed to have 300 times the 
power of salt. * 

The agency of charcoal in removing the smell arising 
from incipient putrefaction, is well known ; although 
the mode of applying it is generally very imperfect. In 
every process wherein ‘'charcoal is employed, it should 
be recollected tliat, in proportion as it has long been 
exposed to the air, its efficacy is impaired. The true 
mode of using it is to heat it red-hot immediately before 
using it j and, if it is intended to be employed for 
removing the taint of meat beginning to change, the 
charcoal, still red-hot ffbm the fire, may be extinguished 
in tlie ifrater which contains the meat, just as it is 
coming to a boil. It would be still more efficacious if 
the charcoal had been previously broken into bits the 
size of half a walnut, and these heated red-hot in an 
iron ladle. I have often succeeded, by this latter 
met^^od, in re^overlng meat wdiich without such a pro- 
cess would have been uneatable. 

Mr. ^rkes goes so fa^ as to say, that mere contact is 
sufficient : — Game, or my kind of animal food that 
has been overkept, will be rendered perfectly sweet and 
wholesome by covering it with a few pieces 'of fresh 
burnt charcoal." f 

Dr. Thomson says, that if newly made charcoal be rol- 
led up with clodies wtidi have contracted a disagreeable 
^ smell, the odour is removed ; so active is this substance. 

4 Philosophical Transactions, 1750L f Essays, i 41S 
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It is difficult to uudcTstand in what manner charcoal 
boiled with tainted meat affect the interior. Salted 

meat does not give out its saltness to the action of the 
water in which it is boiled. From that circumstance 
It might he supposed that it would prove difficult to 
convey the influence of the charcoal to the centre of 
the meat through tlic external portions. Perhaps the 
circumstance suggests the pifbpriety of^ cutting tainted 
meat into smaller portions, previously to their being* 
boiled, than would have been deemed necessary had it 
remained sound. * 

Pliny says, that a little fried barley restores putit^ed 
water : perhaps it is the carbonisation of the barley 
that is effective. 

It IS necessary to understand that tlie presets ation of 
food, by the processes described in this chapter, is not to 
he considered merely a means of,holding ovgr provisions, 
without loss, until required for use ; or of communicating 
to them a certain palatable flavour. The object is one 
of much greater importance: it is to preserve, as much 
as possible, the iiutritiousncss of food and its salubrity, 
and to prevent its doing actual injury to health : lor it 
is a fact that meat and other articles of sustenance, in 
which spontaneous decomposition has commenced, are 
exceedingly dangerous to health, and have Keen some- 
times known to act as poisons. In what manner this 
change is produced has never heeti distinctly shown : but 
It is easily intelligible, that as flesh contains the elements 
of some of the most deadly poisons that are found even 
in the vegetable kingdom, a shght change in theij mode 
of combination or the ratio of their jquan titles mayrfion- 
vert nutriment iiitJO a source of death, and that such a 
change during spontaneous decomposition is quite a pos- 
sible invent, although Providence has directed the ope- 
ration of affinity in such a manner that it is a rare one. 
That it does sometimes happen is, however, proved by 
the following facts: — 

Three persons in Pans hadejten pOrk purchased from 
a certain pork-butcher ; two were stuzed with \ omitij^g 
b2 
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and violent diarrha'a: and the thiul, not of the same 
family, was also taken ill. On inquiry at the shop of 
the pork-butcher, some meat, such as had been purchased 
from him, was found. It was composed of several pieces 
cut from a preparation known in the pork trade by the 
name of Italian cheese, made of mixed fragments, 
strongly seasoned, and converted into a kind of compact 
j>ie Some jveces of this were covered with blue 
mould, and others with grten. Analysis could not de- 
lect any mineral poison: but the marked alteration 
which the meat had undergone occasioned the accidents 
in ?jueBtion. 

Dr. Paulus, of Salt'/, bail already related the history of 
jseven persons who became violently ill after eating this 
Italian ?heese, thiec of whom died. In 1824 * a family 
at I’aris were dangerously affected by eating a ham-pie, 
which was Ij^roved to ton tain no mineral poison, but 
^^hich had suffered a commencement of the alteration 
111 question. 

MM. Lecanu, Labarraque, and Deinorliere examined 
the upper and side crusts of a pie, containing veal and 
ham, which had undergone a considerable degree of 
decomposition. Analy^s proved the absence of any 
mineral pqison ; but having been kept too long in a waiiri 
])lace, the pie had generated some peculiar poisonous 
substance which occasioned the serious illness of eight 
persons who had partaken of it.* 

The following instance of the generation of deleterious 
matter is probably owing lo the same cause : — Dr. Kerner 
lias discovered that smoked or German sausages, a fa- 
vourite food of thi^ inhabitants of IV'yrtemburg, contain 
often a deadly poison. The ^fleets rff the poison are or- 
dinarily manifested m spring time or m tlie 'month of 
April, in a manner more or less alarming. Some years 
since he published a number of observatiorfs on the sub- 
ject ; and stated, that out of seventy -six persons who fell 
sick from having eaten these sausages, thirty-seven died 
111 a short time, ivhilc*’ others lemuined valetudinarians 
* * Journal dc Chimie Mid. lSo2. <Lanoct, No 489. 
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for years. Liver sausages, he iiays, appeared to be the 
most dangerous. In general, he says, the poison is formed 
in raw, hashed, and seasoned flesh, after being stuffed 
into the intestinal membrane and smoked. This animal 
poison is distinguished from all others by this circum- 
stance, that It does not attack the brain and spinal 
marrow, while it paralyses the* whole lygiphatic system. 
Sometimes the patient, for, many months together, 
ceases to feel his heart beat, whilst the pulsation of the 
arteries remains invariable.* * 

Occurrences of a similar kind took place in Londbn 
about twenty years since. A maker of what were 
sold as German sausages, icsidiiig in (^lerkenwell, was 
brought before the Lord Mayor, chargerl withf selling 
sausages of so bad a quality that many persons were 
taken ill, and one or two died, ^’hisled to an examin*- 
ation of the meat, anTl circumstances >\erc elicited 
which occasioned the infliction of a heavy fine; but 
the precise nature of the deleterious agent was not as- 
certained, and many extravagant conjectures as to the 
spontaneous generation of prussic acid in the meat 
were afloat. ^ 

About ten years since, other persons were taken 
dangerously ill in consequence of eating these sausages ; 
but nothing could be discovered as to the cause. The 
panic created by these accidents w?is however so great, 
as I am informed by a maker of these articles, that the 
sale of them in a few days might be said to be at an 
end. By greater care, and cautious examination ci the 
meat, the German sausages made in* London (as mnst 
of them are) now ^rove perfectly harmless, and are 
restored to*public favour. 

It is fearful to think that some of those mysterious 
deaths which 4iave been attributed to poison pur])osely 
added to food, and for which persons have suffered 
death, may sometimes have been spontaneously generated 
in it in some such way as has Ifeen described by Dr. 
Kemer. • 


• Fhilnsopliicat Magazin^, LVII 147 
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The virulence of th«‘ poison evolved during; putre- 
faction IS well shown in the case of persons who while 
engaged in the dissection of putrid human bodies liave 
slightly wounded themselves, and have thus received the 
poison by inoculation : death has not only ensued, but it 
has been accompanied by the most violent and rapid 
symptoms. a^if^ongst carrion butchers I find, 

that in skinning horsed, t^ey are subject sometimes to 
receive what they descriptively call poisoned-wouiids ; 
and a professional naturalist of London acquaints me 
that he has known dangerous inoculations to occur in 
the dissection of other species of mammalia. 

A singular instance of the acrimonious and poisonous 
qualities putrescent of matter, and even its effluvia, is re- 
corded. A person who died of dropsy was tapped a few 
hours after death; yeto putrefaction had set in. The 
surgeon who operated was next night taken ill : he be- 
came restless and uneasy : next day he had slight tremors, 
and unusual lassitude : in three days, angry pustules arose 
on his hands wheie the least dropof the water fell: in some 
days after he had universal convulsions, and his life was 
for a long time in danp^er. Some of his assistants who 
merely mnaincd in the room and never touched the 
water, were much disordered, and broke out with livid 
eruptions.* 

. It is Avell known that pestilential diseases have often 
arisen from the putrid exhalations of animals. The decay 
of a whale cast ashore at Egmont occasioned a malignant 
feveiv Galen attributes the breaking out of plagues to 
unburied dead bodies after battles. The following fact 
is on record In 1783, M. Faure, c*/ Narbonne, bought 
a house previously occupied*' as an anatomical hall, and 
employed three men to dig a cave m the cellar ; in dig- 
ging, they came to a place which had been the common 
receptacle of the remains of human subjects, and, on 
extracting a few stones, an offensive putrid matter rushed 
through and suffocated them. M. Faure, going to see 
the workmen, descended but two or three steps liefore 

* Case of Mr. Cox^ niniosophical Transactions, 17.‘J9 
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he fell senseless. Of nine persons who entered to* bring 
out the sufferers^ six die(j(g M. Faure died in four days. 
In the mean time the smell increased to such a degree as 
to create a pestdenc^, and the neighbours were obliged 
to remove, but a great many of them died. The cellar 
was obliged to be tilled up, and the house closed. 

On the occasion of the removal of a very great num- 
ber of human bodies from file ancient burying-place, 
Des Innocens, at Pans, soin^ curious facts relative to the^ 
generation of a gaseous animal poison occurred, of a 
striking character : — M. Foufcroy, amongst others, was 
charged with directing the precautions requisite for, se-, 
curing the health of the workmefi employed in removing 
the bodies. They informed him, that bodies interred 
do not perceptibly change colour for the first #seven or 
eight days: that the putrid process disengages elastic 
fluid which inflates the abdomjn, and at* length bursts 
it : that this event iflstantly causes vertigo, faintness, 
and nausea in such persons as unfortunately are within 
a certain distance of the scene where it takes place : hut 
that when the influence of its action is nearer, a sudden 
privation of sense, and frequently death, is the conse- 
quence. Nothing could induce these men to assist in 
collecting some of this pernicious vapour for examin- 
ation.* • 

It is not m animal matter alone that a poisonous 
agent is generated by incipienU decomposition ; it has 
been found, that bread is liable to changes and conditions 
of a nature very detrimental to the human constitution. 
Some years since, a case of poisonous efl[ects resulting 
from the eating of mouldy bread, ^occurred near^lpm- 
don: — The sym^oms produced were dArrhoea, vomiting, 
and tenderness of the abdomen. The loaf was yellow- 
coloured ; it was sprinkled over with fungiform vegeta- 
tions, black, yellow, and green : it was soft, wet, and 
inelastic ; and «o tough, that it could be drawn oiit into 
strings. It was proved that diere was no metallic prison 
• 

• For a full account of this interesting subject, see Dr. Urc's Dictionary* 
Art Adip’^ere ^ ^ 
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present : a piece of this bread, given to a dog and ca^ 
produced bad effects analagous to those already mentioned. 
To ascertain if the mould was the poisonous agent, 6 ve 
grains of it were swallowed, but there ivas no bad effect; 
i^t a small bit of the bread eaten produced ooUc pains, 
and tendency to diarrhoea. An experiment was tlien 
made, with a view of proving w'hether, by the mere pro- 
cess of moulding, the poisonous agent could be gene- 
•rated at pleasure : with thiSfiview, a quantity' of dough 
allowed to become mouldy in a moist place ; the 
mould was then carefully removed, and the dough baked 
into-a loaf: this was found to have the same physical, 
and poisonous qualities as the other bread ; the gluten 
w 4 s proved to have undergone a marked alteration in' its 
proportion.* 

There is soipething exceedingly curious in the effects 
which putrefaction procliy’es on the people of different 
nations; some lieing unable to resist the slightest degree 
of jt, and others perceiving no lU consequences from the 
use of provisions considerably advanced in that process. 
In Great Britain, a putrid egg is not only an object of 
, the greatest disgust, but. is ranked amongst the poisons : 
the smallest portion of it is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing^ considerable disturbance of the health : but the 
Tonquinese’and Greenlanders do not hesitate to eat their 
eggs 111 any stage of putresccncy. The Greenlanders 
fiequently eat their fish*' absolutely putrid, and with as 
much relish and safety as we do our black sole, which 
two hours before had been alive. The Icelanders eat 
the flesh of the shark and sunfish, after it has been 
ren^jjed tender by putrefaction. To some nations, in- 
deed, the flavour of semi-putrid raeat^nd fish is quite 
agreeable ; but in the British Isles, and mo^ parts of 
Europe, nothing is more capable of injuring health than 
the usq of tainted provisions ; and there are^fiot wanting 
instances of death resulting from the sanlfe cause. 


* Lfncet, No 489 
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Section II. 

Mature and objects op tBE culinary art. 

The yario4llbliin&ntAry substances necessary to the 
istence of inan are for the biost part presented to us by 
nature in a state unfit for Tecef^tion into the stomach. 
Although some nations have fed upon fleshy and de- 
voured fislk the moment it |^as Jaken out of the sea, it* 
can scarcely be supposed TOt our -preference to cooked 
animal food, and our disgust %t it in its raw state, are 
the mere results of habit, and have no foundation m 
nature. What the intrfition of*the Creator might have 
been in thus preventing |pai\.from satisfying his appe- 
tite as soon as it seftes,’ by having recourse to^esh and 
fish without the delay aijd trouble of cooking, and to 
grain without gnncbng and wiping it into bread, is not 
obvious ; but he wouftl he a great miscalculator on the 
plan of creation, that would not admit some great, al- 
though recondite design, m this almost * universally 
adopted provision. 

By some strange misconception the business of cook(M y * 
has, il§all ages, been intrusted to ignorant persons, who 
practise it as an empyri&l art* without any reference tp 
those general principles which connect it wifh chemistry 
as much as other arts are connected with it, and are but 
branches of it. The truth is,* that no person wholly 
unacquainted with the rudiments of chemistry can be a 
cook, possessing the important attributes of rendering 
food wholesome as well as pleasing ; converting, to the 
purpose of sustenance every part pf the materials en- 
trusted to his care»that is susceptible of being so applied ; 
and preserving the nutnfidlis qualities of all aliments 
in as great a degree as possible unimpaired. A person 
qualified iff this way, administers to health, hfe, plea- 
sure, and economy ; and ought to occupy a very different 
station from the mere prpducer of various insidious 
poisons, which, while the/ please the palate, undermm^ 
the health, and squander property. 
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Many persons have affected to consider the cultiva- 
tion of this art inconsistent with the well-being of man. 
Its object being as they say sensuality , and it^ effects on 
society a prodigal expenditure of health, the juost valuable 
of God's gifts. Turn coquus vilissiirom antiquis 
mancipum icstimatione et usu, in pretio esse ; et quod 
ininisterium fuerat, ars h^^ri, cocpta;" — The cook, 
whom our forefathers reckoned the meanest slave, be- 
came now in high esteem afid request ; and what was 
formerly a servile employment, was now exalted into a 

science." Cookery depopulates like a pestilence, 

because, when it becomes an art, it brings witliin tlie 
compass of one stomach what is sufficient foi ten in days 
of temperance ; and is so far w’orse than a pestilence, 
that the people never recruit again.*^ — {Lord Karnes.) 
May we not question whether the illustrious author of 
this severe and sw'eeping Censure, pronounced it wuth 
his usual circumspection. Bad cookery may undoubtedly 
have tins effpet ; but the object of legitimate and useful 
cookery is to promote health and comfort together, to 
prepare food m the most agreeable form that is com- 
patible with the greatesti^ possible development and pre- 
servation of nutntiveness. , True cookery is an econ®hical 
art, and tends to husband instead of exhaust the 
resources of a nation ; hence the practice of it should 
be confided to persons only of compeU?nt attainments. 
Whoever takes the trouble to examine books written on 
cookery, will discover how ill qualified the authors gene- 
rally were for the task by the incongruity of the ingre- 
dients Used, and the ineffective or destructive processes 
to whfch tliey arp subjected. He who rightly considers 
these matters, will probably be led td’ the conclusion, 
that the art of cookery can only be practised in 'perfec- 
tion by persons whose education is very different from 
what we find possessed by cooks. Nay, some" have been 
of opinion that ihe whole art of cookery is too exten- 
sive a subject to he rightly understood by one man. 

, \nd Lord Karnes has gohe so far as to say, that to ad- 
vance the luxury of the table to the acme of perfection. 
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there should be a cook for every dishj as there was in 
ancient Egypt a physician for every disease. * 

As to the sensual tendency of legitimate cookery^ and 
its conscquQpt effedts on healthy it may be asked m what 
way is food deteriorated by being made more agreeable 
by art than it is by nature ? If it be answered, that thus 
prepared it leads to excess!^ indulgence, the fault lies 
in the indulger ; and the same objectwn might be urged 
against any other source df enjoyment. If it be con- 
ceived that multiplied combinations of nutritious prin- 
ciples, excessive stimulus of condiments, or overpower- 
ing condensation of animal nvatter, are destructfve to 
health ; the injury is not attributable to the art but to 
the artist. These are the errors of pseudo-cookery, of 
an art unassisted by the lights of. science, aiftl generally 
under the direction of the most ignorant classes of so- 
ciety. When the dejusionhai passed away, which affects 
to suppose that to economise sustenance, to^develop its 
maximum power of nutrition, to render it more than 
naturally agreeable, and to aid the stomach in assimilat- 
ing it to the wants of the body, are merely sensual 
pursuits and beneath the digftity of science, then the 
art of philosophical cookery will be relieved from the 
stigma which has retarded its advancement, its. real im- 
portance will be appreciated, and men of science will 
more generally apply themselves to its cultivation. 

Dr. Goldsmith says, eating is a pleasure of so low 
a kind, that none but such as are nearly allied to the 
quadruped desire its prolongation." Is there not here 
an affectation of exaltation of grade that does ifot belong 
to any man wjiose natural chamctqp has not been dis- 
guised by the insane wlymsicalities of such pretenders 
as Antisthenes and Diogenes ? If Dr. Goldsmith be 
right, thq genuine human species seems not to be nume- 
rous, and inpst men are allied to the quadruped class. 
There can be no doubt that an excessive addiction to the 
pleasures of the table tends to the debasement of the 
mind, the injury of the body, and the waste of property : 

• Sketches of the History of Man, ii 103. • 
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but to derive a reasonable gratification from a meal, 
cooked in an agrecablpj simple^ ‘and wholesome manner^ 
seems not only to be in no way derogatory to this as- 
sumed dignity of man, but to be a gtatefuJ, recognition 
of the two-fold favour conferred on him by Providence, in 
giving him a good appetite, and the means of satisfying it. 

The province of the cook was not in early times the 
servile office that i^ has been in later ages. In the days 
of the patriarchs, the preparatfon of food was not allotted 
to any particular person. In the time of Iloincr, Kings 
and Princes killed their own cattle, and cooked the flesh. 
Herodotus, alluding to Oie king of Lebiea, in Upper 
Macedonia, says, that in ancient times even princes, 
and not merely the comnlon people, were scanty in their 
possessions^ and therefore the very wife of the king 
cooked the food of the family.** And in modern times, 
7)r. Shaw, the traveller, reports the same custom amongst 
the states oftiarbary : he says, that persons of the high- 
est character perform what we should term menial em- 
ployments. The greatest prince of these countries is 
not ashamed to fetch a lamb from his flock, and kill it ; 
wJiile the princess makes <}iaste to prepare her fire and 
kettle, and then dresses it. 

In the. present condition of society, the process of 
rendering sim^e food tolerably wholesome, palatable and 
elegant, is so well known, and so generally practised, 
that it ceases to excite atfention. Pamiliarised as A\e 
now are to the possession of adequate methods, we never 
reflect on the gradual and slow process by which they 
must havff' been iiitioduced, the difficulties with which 
the original inventors had to contend, and the very inob- 
vious nature of our refinements. When man first began 
to use animals for food, he, through necessity, made 
use of their flesh in its raw slate ; for the proper appli- 
cation of fire to the purpose of changing the properties 
of raw meat is a process which would not immediately 
suggest Itself : even when it did, the want of cuhnary 
instruments had to be supplied; and those which pre- 
sented themselves, while yet the arts wsre in their in- 
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fancy, were clumsy and inconvenient. Herodotlis gives 
us the following account of Scythian cookery: — ''Having 
flayed the aninyd, they strip all the flesh fiom the bones, 
and put It into pots when they have them. In these 
they cook the flesh, burning the bones beneath the ves- 
sel ,* for the Scythian regions are utterly destitute of 
trees.* If they have not a, pot, they inclose the flesh 
of the victim in the integuments of the Jxilly, with water ; 
and burn the bones underneath, which blaze, while thC 
integuments easily contain the flesh fr(*ed from the 
bones. • Thus the ox is mad^ to cook himself ; and other 
* victims are served m the same manner.’* • 

Tlie same rude mode of cookery has been found to 
lie practised in modern times by various travellers and 
voyagers. In Schovten and Le Maire's Voyage round 
the AVorld, it is stated, that in Horn Island the natives 
dressed hogs as follows . — TJie abdomen being opened 
and cleared of the intestines, hot stones were put m, and 
the hair being singed off, they were, without further 
prepaiation, served up to the table of the king, in 
Kolben’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, it is said, 
that, at the nuptial ceremonies of the Cape, the oxen* 
are cut in many pieces, and the whole dressed ; some 
being boiled, and the rest roasted in the following man- 
iicr: — A large flat stone is fastened in the ground, in tlie 
manner of a hearth, and a* brisk fire made upon it, 
which burns till the stone is thoroughly heated. The 
tire IS then removed, the stone cleaned from the ashes, 
and the meat placed upon it. It is then covereil with 
a flat stone as large as that up.on which the maat lies : 
round which a |ire is kindled as well as upon th(k upper 
stone, by which the meat is soon roasted or rather baked. 
Sir John Chardin founcT that the women of Mount 
Caucasus, bake their dough on round stones, about a 
foot in diaTneter, and hollowed tw^o or three fingers deep. 
The stone belhg well heated they put tlie dough into 

4 Talcp the choice ot the fl ^ • and ^urn also the bones under it, and 
make it boil well, and let them Che bones of it therein * — 

^xiv i. 
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it, and^cover it with hot ashes and burning embers. In 
the Andaman isles, tlicy broil their meat by throwing 
it on burning wood. Ileanie describes the cooking- 
vessels of the North American Indians: — They construct 
a sort of basket of the nnd of the birch tree, so closely 
joined that it is capable of containing water. They heat 
large stones, and throw them successively into the vessel 
containing the water, and ‘the meat to be cooked, until 
'the latter is sufficiently boded. It is a clumsy con- 
trivance, for the stones by being quenched in the water 
often break into small fiagments and sand, ind the 
meat is rendered gritty ami disagreeable.* Mackenzie* 
says, that the vessels in' which certain North Americans 
cook their victuals arc in the shape of a gourd, made of 
the divided roots of the spruce-fir, which they weave so 
compactly as to hold water ; and tins is made to boil 
with red-hot stones, as dgscribcd already.t 

The introduction of various veasels of iron, tinned- 
copper, tinned-iron, brass, and silver, along with spits, 
and tlie various kinds of machinery used for turning 
them, and other roasting machines, have rendered 
i, modern cookery not onfy less troublesome, but far more 
effective. And the various kinds of fire-grates, ranges, 
hot-hearths, ovens, &c., 'nave rendered the application 
of heat so ihanageable, that any degree of it may be 
applied with certainty. In former times, cookery was 
conducted on a much larger scale tlian at present : a 
whole boar, or a whole ox, was very common. In the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, it was the practice to roast 
a whokj ox ; and, even in the time of King John of 
England, two furnapes were ordered for the royal kit- 
chen, capable of roasting two or three oxen. It is 
certain that the flavour of the ’parts fit for roasting is 
improved by being not divided into small portions. 
The present custom of subdivision has other advantages 
besides mere convenience : for if a whoL ox be roasted, 
there are many parts utterly spoiled by that process, 

^ which could have been lurnV to the best account had 

llearne’s Journey, p 315. t Mackenzie’s Journal, p 37 
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tliey l)pcn boiled. Sir John Chardin, at a dinner given 
him by a Miiigrehan pi^ncess, was served with a whole 
hog, boiled : here was an analogous error, for some parts 
of the hog were ecfually spoiled, which, if roasted, would 
have lieeii delicious. This wholesale cookery is very 
prtiperly discontinued throughout the world in the 
present day. * 

The following is the opinion of a calebrated person on 
the use and abuse of cookA-y : — 

‘‘ In the hands of an expert cook, alimentary sub- 
stances are made almost entirely to change their nature ; 
their form, consistence, odour^ savour, colour, cht?hiical 
composition, &:c., every thing is so modified that it is 
often impossible for the most exquisite sense of taste to 
recognise the substance which majeesup thelJasis of cer- 
tain dishes. The greatest utihty of the kitchen consists 
in making the food agreeable ^ the senses, and rendenng 
It easy of digestion. But its perfection seldom stops 
here: frequently, among people advanced in civilisa- 
tion, the object to which it aspires is to excite the 
appetite, to appease capricious palates, or to satisfy 
luxurious vanity. Then, fat from cookery being ft 
useful art, it becomes a real pestilence, carrying with it 
a tram of diseases, and not uiifrequently jfie premature 
death of many of its infatuated votaries. * 

The influence of roasting and boiling in changing 
the qualities of substances, anS to such an extent as to 
render innoxious that which was previously a poison, 
or injurious, is proved by the foUowi^H^ striking in- 
stances : — • • 

The root of the arttm macuiatiqn, or wak«-robin, 
posse^es so much acnipqpy, that a little of it chewed 
in the mouth will blister and take off the skin. Its 
burning ^taste often remains for two or three days. 
Previously to the introduction of starch uito the laundry, 
the farina of this root was used, and, imless it had 
been well washed, it w^as sure to excoriate the hands. 
It has been used m medicine,*and, except m small 
• ♦ Majcndit’s Physiology 
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tities, ilras deemed poisonous. Water or spirit distilled 
from It possesses no acrimony*'; neither does its watery 
or spirituous extract , and in any of the processes by which 
these preparations are obtained the root is deprived of 
all its powers. Hence, whatever tlie acrimonious prin- 
ciple may be, it is not dissipated by boiling but dec^- 
posed and destroyed. By ^drying the root, or washing 
it after being grated down, the same cffeiJt nearly is 
‘produced. In some of th<i‘ islands of Polynesia this 
root IS cultivated as an article of food ; for when boiled 
It not only becomes harnile&s, but agreeable dnd nu- 
triciuus like the potato. 

The potato itself is said to be not quite free from 
injurious qualities if eaten raiv. Several of the species 
of solanurii are poisonous. 

The bitter cassava root, when raw, is a most fatal 
, poison to man and beas*’ : tbut prepared by fire it is 
very safe, and the natural bread of the Indians, and 
several Europeans.*" * It is much cultivated in the 
West Indies and other places. The juice being 
pressed out from the grated root, a farinaceous matter 
iremuins, which, wdieU' made into dough and baked 
affords an excellent bread much used in various parts of 
tlie world. Even the poisonous juice by boiling be- 
comes nutritious. 

Dough made of wheaten flour is noxious, unless it has 
been well baked or boiled. 

I’he seeds of the pahrm ehn.stt, from which castor 
oil is expre||||d, arc highly cathartic and acrimonious. 
They aie vOTy fannacei'us, and by being boiled they 
become a harmless diet, as some icport. Garlic, an 
highly acrimonious and strong smcUinjfbulb, if exposed 
to heat sufficiently long-continued, loses both these qua- 
lities, and becomes mild. The onion similarly treated, 
either by direct fiie or through the medium of water, 
suffers an analogous change. The bark of the meze- 
reon slirub is so acrid that if applied to the surface of 
the body it raises a bhSter: yet the very moderate 

• * Stedman’fl Narrative, i 3£'J 
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In what we call a joittt of meatfW^dlatm^eyr jttid 1^91- 
lowii|g kinds of suratance :s^l>o|ie^ .flesh or musde, fot* 
skin^ tendon^ l%ament^ and membiraBe, ^ 

SmCf which to the ordinal ol>8erver appears honio^ 
geheoi^s, really consists qf several ingredlledte^ on* the 
nature of which a few ot^rvatlbns are l^cessary ; it is 
composed of cartilage^ gelatine^ and an earthy substance^ 
chiefly consisting of phosphate of lime. Tllese three 
ingredients may be separately exhibited by the following 
process : — if bone be kep|£ iiSimersed for a length m 
time in muriatic acidf moderately diluted with watdl*^ it 
will be found that the gelatine and the earthy portion 
have been dissolved away : the bone preserves nearly its 
original shape, hut it* is much altered appearance and 
qu^ities ; it is now elastic, soft, fmd less opaque ; and, in ^ 
siiort, is cartilage — the substance commonly called gristle. 

In order to obtam gelatine, ^bone taken from an old 
animal and unbroken is to be boiled for a fimg time in 
water, the water is to be boiled down so far that the 
residuum, on cooling, sliall sohdlfy ; this mass is chiefly 
gelatine. If the bones were those of a young animal, 
and had been reduced to powder previously to their being 
boiled in water, the mass obtained by evaporation wrould 
contain both the cartilage and gelatine the boner 

In order to s^rate the phosphate of hme, all that 
need be done is to digest tllb bone of an old animal in 
very dilute muriatic acid, and to add to the liquor thus 
obtained, after beiug Altered,, some ammoniS;, which 
instantly renders the whole white and turbicL After a 
while a sediment falls, and this is die phoephtUe of Hme 
which had given soli^ty to thedxine, all^ough now aii« 
impalpable powder : it is not however quite pure. This 

VOL. II. * 8 
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powder is insoluble in water ; but the other ingredients, 
cartilagCj^and^gelatme, dissolve by mere boiling. Bone 
also contains some fat, and in the cylindrical hollows 
marrow. 

Flesh or muscle, the most important of the proximate 
principles of animals,/is, if recent, of a red colour. If 
flesh in thin slices be well, washed in repeated quantities, 
^ first of cold and afterwards of hot water, it becomes 
white, and it is then more easy to perceive that it is 
composed of a congeries of threads or fibres, all ad- 
hering ; from this circumstance it is in this st&te called 
Jihrin. If the whole v^ater used in the washing of the 
flesh be boiled for some time, strained, and then again 
boded dpwn until, on cooling, it becomes solid, the 
mass will contain gelatine, the same substance as is 
obtained front -bone by the processes above mentioned. 
On the strainer will be * found a darkish substance, or 
scum as it is called by cooks, which consists chiefly of 
two substances, one nearly identical with coagulated 
white of egg, and hence called albumen ; and the other, 
the coagulated principles of Wood, which need not be 
more particularly described. But the solid mass of ge- 
latine, obtained in the manner just mentioned, contains 
another substance of the greatest importance, being that 
winch may be denominated the savoury principle of 
animal food , it is the source of its odour, flavour, and 
of much of Its nutritiveness. It is by chemists deno- 
minated osmaxomc, and is the principle which gives to 
well made soup its agreeable smell and taste, and above 
all that peculiar acidity which soup, to be good, cannot 
be without. Ibma^ be obtained separately in the form 
of a liquid, as thick as syrup; but it does not gelatinise, 
nor ouagulate by heat. It has an acidulous taste, even 
when pure. 

The thready matter of the muscle, after all these in- 
gredients have been washed away, is^ as already ob- 
served, called fibrin : it now has neither taste nor smell : 
is tough and elEstiO, and as food is greatly deteriorated. 
Wlien perfectly dry it is hard and horny. From what 
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has been stated^ it is obvious how improper a practice it 
16 to subject meat to suchM process as slicing and rincing ; 
much of Its nutriment and flavour would thus lie thrown 
away in the washings. Fibrin if much boiled in water 
IS partly converted into gelatine; hence gelatine not 
only exists ready-formed in muscle, but may be even 
generated from it by long bojUng. Thus muscle consists 
chiefly of fibrin, gelatine, albumen, co^gulable principles 
of blood, and osmazome. *]t is not here necessary to 
advert to tlie fat, which is also present in it. 

The muscles terminate in a silvery white substance, 
called tendon ; this is merely ^a dense and peculiarly 
aggregated kind of gelatine If tendons be long boiled 
in water, they dissolve almost entirely, and the water 
becomes a solution of gelatine. . 

The bones are connected together in .joints, by that 
powerfully strong, tough, and «lastic matter called hga - 
merit ; it also is for tne most part composed of gelatine, 
anef will afford it to water if boiled on it sufficiently 
long. The skm and membranes are of an analogous con- 
stitution, and afford gejatinc in large quantities when 
boiled in water. Thus gelatine* is an abundant ingre- • 
dient in animal matter : wl^n dissolved in water it 
forms that tremulous nutritious substance jialled jelly, 
which 111 various forms enters into almost every kind of 
animal food. 

The real substances with wKich we have to do in 
preparing animal matter for the purpose of nutntioii 
are therefore not bones, flesh, skin, tendons, ligaments, 
and membranes, but phosphate of lime, cartilage^ 
tine, fibrin, albuipen, fat, certain pritici^es of the blood, 
and osmazome. Of these animal ingredients, quali- 
fied by certain condiments, are composed the almo^l^cnd. 
less variety of dishes with which caprice and epicurism 
have loaded* our tables. The phosphate of lime is of no 
use whatever as in article of food; the important aliment- 
ary principles are gelatine, albumen, fat, and osmazome. 
The cartilage and mere fibnn afe much less dleful. 

We now proceed to the consideration of th^j fund- 
s 2._ 
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smental processes of all cookery, boiling, soup-making, 
roasting, frying, broiling, and baking ; the object being 
to endeavour to elucidate the theoretical pnnciples on 
which they are founded. A right understanding of this 
is most necessary for those who are anxious to become 
proficients m the practice of cookery. 

JioiiJNo. When mea*^ is made to boil in water, 
^veral changes t^ke place m proportion as its temper- 
ature rises. A portion of Sts juices mixes with the 
water, and some of its sohds dissolve : the more oleagi- 
nous and fusible parts of the fat melt out, and the water 
becomes soup or broth inore or less concentrated. Some 
]}nnciple8 hitherto liquid become solid. An alteration 
in the state of combination of the elements takes place, 
the result’ of which ijj that the meat loses its red colour, 
acquires a much more savoury taste and smell, becomes 
more firm and yet more digestible, and, from being 
fibrous, Its gram is rendered short; from being soft and 
flabby, it acquires firmness and elasticity, so that in 
many cases, when cut, the parts instantly retract widely 
from each other. Much of its juices, which having 
found no issue during* the boiling remained included, 
are found m tlie interior changed in taste and smell. 
I'he red cijlour, previously diffused through the solids 
and juices, is much diminished ; and if Uie meat had 
been long exposed to the action of the heat, the red 
colour disappears entirely from both. The longer it 
has been subjected to the boiling temperature after a 
certain period, the more indigestible and the less sapid 
and Succulent it becomes. The limit between these 
changes constitmes the penod of suffij^ient boiling, and 
the determination of it constitutes nd small part of the 
skill 0 f tlie cook. 

In order to boil meat to perfection, care must be 
taken that the heal shall not permeate it loo rapuily ; 
for heat too quickly supplied would renaer the muscular 
fibre at the outside parts tough, while this portion being 
,now a mifch worse conductor of heat, would suffer stiU 
more, and would not transmit hc^t so readily to the 
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interior ; hence the central part® might perhaps be too 
rare, while the extenor*would be overdone* sodden, and 
its flavour extracted to waste iy the water. Hence 
slow boding affords the most wholesome as well ab 
palatable meat. It is best if boiled in much water, re- 
placed by other hot water, as fast as it evs^orates. As 
to lime, the general rule is ^hat each pound of meat will 
require boding for a quarter of an itour, if the boding 
has been rapid, or twent}^ minutes if slow, which latter 
is preferable: but there are^many exceptions; pork ami 
ham, for instance, require at least twenty minutes or 
more per pound, and bacon ijpt less than twenty-five. 
Cartilaginous parts require more boding than fleshy parts. 

Soi p-MAKiNo. The changes which flesh experiences 
during ebullition in water, have ^een described so far as 
relates to the mere cooking of meat hy boding. But 
the substances which the watsr takes up during the pro- 
cess are of great consequence in an alimentary point of 
view, and are bable to changes which it is proper to 
guard against. 

When a joint of mqjit is boiled in water, it first loses 
the flaccidity natural to it, ami becomes short-grainefl 
and harder. If the boding continued, the meat soon 
begins to soften : the muscular fibres then^eparate from 
their adliesions, and at length disintegrate into separate 
bundles, which continue to diminish until the whole 
mass is thus broken down into shreds, or masses so soft 
that they easdy fall into shreds when handled. The 
meat has now lost ahnost the whole of its nutritious and 
agreeable quahties, and the water has acquired •them in 
a great degree •, some however losit. A small quan- 
tity of the fibnft of the ^uscle has dissolved : so lias 
the gefatine. The tendons, ligaments, membranes, and 
skin all dissolve more or less completely. The Inines 
are deprived of their cartilage and gelatine. The albu- 
men and fibrin of the blood solidify, and form that scum 
which floats, and which cooks are solicitous constantly 
to remove, sdthough it can hj^e no worse Effect than^o 
ofiend the eye. But, above all, the flavouring prinaiple, 
8.3 
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the osmazome^ dissolves with facility. The fat com- 
pletely melts out and swims on ^he surface. 

In proportion as the boiling has been long continued,^ 
the flavour of the liquor deteriorates ; -the common prac- 
tice of forming soup by boiling large masses of meat 
until Its structure is broken dovn into shreds is there- 
fore decidedly bad, and tends to impart a certain degree 
of bitter empyreu*na, or burnt flavour, which a nice 
jialato 18 sure to discover, not^\ithstandlng the laboured 
disguise of various condiments, and the intermixed 
cdfccts of the principles dissolved away from the meat. 

It may be received as a maxim whicdi always apiilies, 
that the shorter the duration of the boiling, the better 
will be the soup, provided that the necessary principles 
have been' extracted from the meat without loss or 
detrimental cdiango. This object can be accomplished 
by previously cutting the . meat into bits about the size 
of hazel-nuts: meat thus minutely divided will, when 
slowly boiled in the requisite quantity of water, give out 
<ill Its desirable principles in the space of half an hour, 
01 even less ; rnoie should certainly lie not allowed, if de- 
Ucacy of flavor be an objtict, as wtU as strength of nutri- 
ment. If greater delicacy be* required, as tor the sick or 
convalescent, twenty minutes will be found sufficient. 

The rapidity of the boiling is not a matter of iridif- 
terenee. Whoever has been suddenly assaileil in the 
-street by the savoury steams which emanate abundantly 
fjoin houses of a^'iitertainmeiit, must ha^e.feIt convinced 
of the great loss which the soups were enduring owing 
to cause-1 which in a great measure can be prevented. 
The truth is, that some of the principles gi\en out by 
meat to water are very volatile, and '‘will be sure to 
('scape, and be thus wastefully dissipated, if the tioiling 
be rapid The temperature of 2I(r, thatis,4wo degrees 
under the boiling point, is quite sufficient and not 
only is this the case, but anything higher is mischievous, 
especially if maintained for a long tune, and transmitted 
rapidity . tor bt'side ‘the certain loss of the odorous 
pniifiiples there is an internal decomposition of the djs- 
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solved animal matter going on all the time, as Appears 
from the fact that it is possible to boil good soup until 
It has lost all its excellence of flavour, and has become 
very much the reverse of agreeable. » 

This internal decomposition will take place the more 
certainly if the boiling be conducted with contact of air. 
The vessel should be kept ^closely covered, but of 
course not so closely as to Endanger its bursting, as 
might happen were the temperature fo rise, and were • 
steam formed with greater rapidity than it could be 
emitU^d . Moderate closeness* of the cover will suffice ; 
and the contact of fresh supplies of air will thuo be * 
prevented as much as is necessary. 

A different practice from thjs is somelxmes had re- 
course to, when nutriment only and not HavoRr is the 
object. Papin's digester is a boifer close every wheie 
except a small hole at top, loaded with a valve which 
prevents tlie bursting f)f the vessel by opening whenever 
the pressure of steam arising from a temperature elevated 
above SJ12° liecomes dangerous. This digester is in- 
tended for the extraction of nutriment from bones . the 
gelatine, and cartilage, add fat ar^ thus extracted by the « 
water, at a temperature much above from the 

phosphate of lime ; but the tadte of soup thus made is 
often both empyreuinatic and aminoniaQal. * • 

Indeed, not only are the gelatine, cartilage, and fat 
extracted from the bones, but some of the jihosphate of 
lime Itself is boiled out, and imparts a certein whiteness 
and earthiness of taste to the soup. In all cases- when 
bones have lx‘en subjected to long boiling, even tjiough 
there was no increase of temperature bejond 212 ^ the 
same whiteness anil earthy taste are discoVerable. Ilcncc, 
in the jircparatJon of suiieflor soups, bones, as contri- 
buting nothing which meat cannot better supply, ought 
to be* excluded, if the boiling is to be long continued. 

7'here is no •doubt that bones do impart to water 
during long boiling a considerable quantity of cartilage 
and gelatine : the solution becomes so strong of them 
that, on cooling, it forms a tremulous jelly ; and heuc^ 

8 4 
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such Jliup has been supposed to be highly nutritious. 
1 believe that it is very inferior in point of nutritiousness 
to soup xnfule from so small a quantity of meat as will 
not impart any gelatinising quality. The property of 
becoming gelatinous has been often considered as a suf- 
ficient test of nutntiousness^ and by persons from whom 
better information might^be expected. Parchment and 
leather, if boiled ^sufficiently in water, will afford a very 
strong jelly ; yet no one iimgines that such jelly would 
form the basis of a good soup. Isinglass, certain kinds 
of sea weed, and Iceland moss, will all communicate the 
quality of becoming gelatinoys to water ; yet it is pretty 
well known that they will support life for a very short time 
compared with the efficacy in this respect even of beef- 
tea so weak that when cold it remains just as thin as 
the water that constitutes its basis. In the same manner 
veal broth will gdatiiusg in cold weather when it has 
not half the strength or nutritivei.ess of soup made from 
beef which remains permanently liquid. 

The gelatine of lK)nes,as an articleof diet, is however by 
no means to be neglected, as under propter management 
, It may be made an us^^ful auxihary to inferior soups. 
It does not appear that the digester of Papin affords an 
advisable method of extracting it ; and of the truth of 
this opiiuoii the following experiment made hy Mr. 
Boyle will be sufficient proof, although the object of 
the experiment was not to extract the gelatine but to 
show that bones might be boiled to softness and used as 
food: — Mr. Boyle included a cow-hcel, without water, 
in a digester screwed down, aiitl placed the whole ijn 
a bolpeum marne, aj[so screwed down, so that no steam 
could escape : the vessels wrere left fer upwards of four 
hours on a motlerate fire. ' The flesh was fou.id to be 
well-boiled, and the bones so w/? t/m( theij could be evt 
with a kmfe and eaten. He repeated the experiment 
with a new cow-heel, but left it on the fire for twelve 
hours ; the fiesh (though surrounded by the water of the 
balneum maris securecLin the outer digester) had con* 

" tracted a very empyreumatic taste and smell. The juice 
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of the cow-heel in the first experiment concreted into 
a very firm jelly, but ifi the latter trial il did not con- 
crete at all, and hence was chemically altered* Mr. 
Boyle observes thae bones and hard tendonl} daily thrown 
away as unprofitable, may be converted into good nou- 
rishment ; it is doubtfbl, however, that such can be ffood 
nourishment, although it m^y be of some use. 

A fish treated in the same manner^s the cow-heel in 
all respects, except that itVas kept on the fire for twb 
hours only, had when taken out a very good taste, and 
its bonfis were so soft that they yielded to the pressure of 
the finger, and the head Slight. be eaten like its flAh.* 

The extraction of the holuble matter of bone is per- 
formed in a very elegant manner by the process of M. 
Darcet. The bones are first boiled for som& hours to 
extract the fat . they are tlien digested.in very diluted 
muriatic acid until the wholetof the phosphate of lime 
or earthy basis of tlie bone is dissolved away. The 
cartilage and much of the gelatine remain in the form 
of a flexible semi-transparent substance, retaining the 
original form of the Ixpie. These masses are to he re- 
peatedly ashed with water, at length with water holdtng 
a little carbonate of «bda in^ solution, and finally with 
pure water again, so that all traces of muriatic acid shall 
be removed. They are then to be dried in basket-work, 
and preserved in hags kept dry. 

» When some of this mixed ’cartilage and gelatine is 
thrown into water it absorbs 58 per cent, and .swells. 
When parts are boiled in 100 of water they dissolve, 
and the solution on cooling forms a jelly. By eva- 
porating this j«ny. It at length thickens, and may be 
cut into squareil^ which ^ill harden on cooling. This 
portabfe soup, if le-dissolved and seasoned, will answer 
as nourishment when better is not procurable. Pre- 
pared gelatine forms an excellent glue for carpenters and 
hatters. From it may be made those transparent sheets 
used for tracing drawings, and a variety (rf useful ar- 
ticles. • 


• • Shaw’fc ripple, u 6.V 
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Wheli aromatic condiments^ such as spices and herbs^ 
are used to flavour soups^ they should be added a few 
minutes before the boiling is to be discontinued : for if 
much earlier will certainly happen that much of the 
aroma will be dissipated. 

Roasting. When meat is exposed to the more direct 
action of fire, without any .intervening medium, some of 
the more easily fusible parts of the fat run out ; much of 
fhe watery portion is evapoAted from the hot surface ; 
and the more freely this watery vapour is carried off, by 
a moderate but not too great circulation of air* round 
the joint, the more the HeslR loses the characteristic 
flavour of boiled or sodilen meat, and acquires a new one. 

I n proportion as the water is thus expelled, the temper- 
ature risesVbove what it could attain were the meat kept 
Iwiling ill water. As the heat rises, a change in the 
mode of combination of the elements takes place in a 
still greater degree tlian if the meat were merely boiled. 

A decided decomposition at length becomes manifest, 
for the surface bt'gins to be browned, which is the com- 
mencement of carbonisation, an^ some comjiounds are 
formed which have a mujh high<*r degri'e of taste than 
can ever result from boihi^. If the heat be brisk, and 
a sufficient but not too great current of air plays round the 
meat, the interior will acquire a greater degree of sapidity 
at the ^'aine time that it remains tender, while the outside 
becomes brown, crisp, and somewhat pungent m flavour # 
and smell, just in the same manner as a new taste is 
developed in many other substances by the application 
of a decomposing temperature. 

The free escape of ’.vatery vapour is necessary to the 
production of the full effects of roasting • if at be pre- 
vented from escaping freely, even though the temperature 
be sufhcient to brown the outside, there will be a softness 
andflaccidity within, which constitutes the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of baking. Yet baked meat, even with this 
peculiarity of being sodden, is a favourite with many. 
The observation is well kifown to apply to the dressing 
of a beef-steak : most people prefer it v^hen broiled on a 
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gridiron over the naked fire to the mode of fryinff in a 
pan, where, there being little escape for its juices, owing to 
the contact of the heated surface with the pan, it is partly 
roasted^ and partly baked. During the latter process, 
were it covered its flavour would on the same account 
be still more impaired : and on the other hand, if con- 
trivances be adopted for withdrawing the gravy so that 
the temperature of the ^lan may rise mj^ch above 212°, 
the flavour comes very neir to that resulting from 
broilirfg. The reason that brownness ever results from 
pan dressing, where watery juices are present, is that 
there IS also a considerable admixture ot iat: foralthoil^h 
a mixture of much water and little fat boils at 212°, a 
mixture of much fat and little water elevates the boiling 
point so high tliat the browning of the meat ^ill take 
place, and will be greatly assisted by tlie difliculty w^hich 
the watery vapour experiences escaping between the 
metallic surface and thfe meat. 

During roasting, much more of the fat is melted out 
than in boiling ; for *the cellular substance which con- 
tains it suffers considerable contraction at a high heat : 
this shrinking therefore expels the fat just at the mo- 
ment that, being melted into a perfect liquid by so 
high a heat, it is in a condition to run out by any open 
channel. The heat of boiling water insufficient to 
produce these changes. 

Although the free evaporation 6f water from the sur- 
face of roasting meat is necessary to produce flavour, it is 
by no means advisable lliat this should take place too 
rapidly or to too great an extent i for then^the temper- 
ature would ultiinately rise to such* a height thafr the 
meat would ineviftibly burn, and become hard and 
tasteless. * In order to moJerate the evaporation, tfie 
cook, acting on truly philosophical principles, hastes the 
meat with tile liquid fat which has run from it ; by 
doing so the asstimption of the vaponfic form by the 
juices IB partially prevented ; for it is the vapour which 
produces the ill effect, whatevef that may be, on the^ 
meat, and not the Jiquid which produced the va])oi]|f. 
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MeaA while the surface of the meat being now covered, 
owing to the basting, by k mixture of much fat witli 
little watery juice, the temperature rises, in conformity 
with the principle already explained, to a browning heat 
only, which could not have happened had the ratio of 
the fat to the water been reversed. Vapour effects 
a variety of changes in (animal and vegetable substances 
which the same vapour condensed into boiling water is 
incapable of. 

During the roasting of meat, there is a continual eva- 
poration of water to a considerable amount, as has been 
already explained. In proportion as it evaporates, the 
temperature rises, because the ratio of solid unevapor- 
able animal matter is continually increasing * and at 
length, all the redundant watev being expelled, the tem- 
perature has. risen to such a degree, that a very slight 
increase of the power of the fire is capable of charnng 
or browning the surface. At this time the meat is suf- 
ficiently roasted, and if the heat lie continued, a new 
change begins to take place : the fibre loses its firmness 
and elasticity ; it becomes soft and glutinous, for in fact 
its conversion into geJ-atine by its own juices has com- 
menced ; the mass shrpiks, and in so iloing liegins me- 
chanically to squeeze out a rich juice from all .parts, on 
the presence of which diffused thioughout the muscles 
depends in a certain degree not only the flavour but 
the richness and some of the iiutritiousness of the meat. 
This juice is of a deep brown colour, it sometimes ge- 
latinises on cooling ; because it has dissolved away some 
gclatmc: its taste is highly animalised. Yet it is not 
in Its own nature so strong and nutrUious as might be 
supposed : it is only when properly cliffused throughout 
the flesh that it becomes of such importance ; for ita 
presence is indicative of such a condition of the flesh 
as renders it easily assimilable and agreeable to the 
taste. When this juice or gravy is extruded, the fact 
is indicative of a bad conation of the meat, and it is 
4n tins way rather tha'ti in file loss of the juice that 
th^ chief injury is done. 
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The cxt^sion of the juice i^not always thesconse- 
quence of too long a contiiuiation of a high temperature ; 
it IS sometimes prematurely produced on certain quali- 
ties of meat, by suc|;^ a degree and duration of heat as 
would not witji other qualities have had any such effect. 
For instance, old wodder mutton will only discharge its 
gravy when it begins to be ov^r-roaated : but old ewe- 
mutton will do so whether it is over-roasted or not. 
When It 18 observed that Ihe fat anrf the gravy have • 
both left the meat, it may be inferred that the meat was 
bad, provided it has not bec^i over-roasted. When it 
has been over-roasted tlie gravy is always seen oozuig. 
and the more abundantly if piiflctures have been made 
in the meat, a practice ever to be avoided. 

Tlie eftect of beat ip creating a taste quitts different 
from that of the original substanc^ is curious. Beside 
the instance of meats we have qiany others ; — coffee is 
one ; hut perhaps most remarkable is die rase of 
mushrooms, which, when raw, have almost no taste, 
but by mere roasting become so exceedingly savoury. 

It IS stated in Forsyth's Dictionary of Diet, that the 
fire at which meat is fo be iqa.sted should be brisk , 
enough to half char the surface, in order to prevent the 
escape of juices . but this obsJbrvation requires modifi- 
cation ; and Dr. Kitchiner justly reiqprks* that party 
scorching will prevent the fire from penetrating, and the 
meat will appear done when little more than half done. 
The brisk fire should therefore be only employed when 
the meat is half roasted. 

From all that has been said^ it appears that between 
the results of roasting and boihng. there are somp im- 
portant differencea. During the formbr, w'ater is eva- 
porated ^n abundance, and it carries off with it a small 
quai^ity of odorous and volatile matter of little value : 
the other juices remain in the meat, unless it is over- 
done, But in* boihng, some of the nchest and most 
sapid juices and soluble matters of the meat leave it 
and mix with the water, where it is generally lost. 
These considerations would lead one to suppose thA 
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roast Iheat must be mure nutritious and palatable than 
boiled meat : but on this subject every one must judge 
for himself. Which of the two is more economical 
remains yet to be discussed. 

Fryino is a process e^isentially difFerenJt from roasting 
or broiling : the following seems to be the theory of its 
operation — Water, as every one knows, when subjected 
to the action of heat, gradually rises in temperature, 
* until a thermometer plunged in it attains 212”. After 
this period, further additions of heat only cause it to 
evaporate, without elevating the temperature. • If oil or 
fat 'of any kind be similarly treated, the increase of tem- 
perature will not stop at 212'', but will proceed to about 
boo'', and then will lemain iieaily stationary, because 
It will ttoil and begin to be decomposed. If a mix- 
ture of water, and oil or fat lie heated, the maximum 
tem])erature will vary vith the ratio of the two sub- 
stances: if the ratio of the water ft great, the tempera- 
ture Will be very little above 2 12”, if the ratio of the fat 
be great, the temperature will be little under bOO'^, and by 
proper proportions almost any^ intermediate degree may 
' Ik> maintained, ])rovid«d that the two liquids be kept 
continually and perfecilyjrnixed. W^ieii hog’s lard, for in- 
stance, fresh from the animal, is heated, it first melts ; 
Us tern peralurc •rises until it arrives at aliout 212*^, it 
then crackles, sputter*?, boils, and its temperature remains 
nearly stationary : ioi *at this penofl, some water which 
the lard contained is constantly assuming the form of 
vapour, and by bursting off in steam Imhbles, under a 
little pressure from thtw column of melted lard, it causes 
slight exjilosions, 'After the crackling has continued a 
short time it will diminish^ the temperature will begin 
to rise rapidly ; and when the noise will have entirely 
ceased, the heat will have risen to about ,350”, fiw: the 
water is all evaporated ; and in some time It will attain 
6’00°: but were the heat continued at* this degree the 
i’at would soon begin to be decomposed ; it would be- 
^coinc brown ; inflammlible gas would at length be dis- 
ciyirged, and charcoal would be evolved. 
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The crackling noise which a||pmpanies the fn^ring of 
meat in a pan is producsd by^he explosions of steam 
formed in fat, the temperature of which is much above 
212 '\ Awhile the /{uantity of water in the surface of 
the meat is copsiderable, the latter cannot brown, because 
the resulting temperature is too low to carbonise or 
scorch It. This is the reason, that when tlic dpspatrher 
IS used, the meat lieirig covered, its surface is not 
brownt'd ; for the water caiAiot evapoAte freely, and the* 
temperature remains too low: hence covering should 
always Ix' avoided in trying. Hence also the reason 
that watery meats flo not fry well, tor before all. the 
water is evaporated the meat is “sodden , and it is over- 
done by the time that tiie temperature has risiMi suffici- 
ently to produce browiyiess. Tins again is the reason 
that in order to succeed well in frying ^tish, the fat in 
wduch It 18 put down should Ijf full ()()()°, and the fish 
well dried with a filifth, as otiierwise the temperaturi' 
will fall so miicli, owning to the generation of steam, 
that the fish w'lll be rather boded and sodden m its owm 
steam, than browned in tlie manner characteristic of 
flying. On the same “account agitation and frequent, 
turning should be resorted to during frying; for the 
more speedily the water is evaporated, the more lively 
will be the taste of the article fried, ^>ie iftore quickly 
will it be permeated by the heat, and the less freely will 
any volatile flavour be dissipated. 

Broiling. Between broiling and roasting the chief 
difference is in the temperature. In roasting, the heat 
IS moderate, and slow m penetr^tmg . in broiling, it is 
brisk and rapid. The difference pf effect is, tliat the 
strong quick hesit, by producing a greater degree of 
change *111 tlie affinities wITich maintained the constitu- 
tion^f the raw meat, generates a greater degree of sapid- 
ity, — a hi^^her flavour ; in the same way that a still 
higher temperature would^iroduce empyreuma. Exam- 
ples of the production of taste and smell from insipid 
substances have already been gfven. In point of fact, 
broiled meat is more sapid than roasted ; but as to^tlie 
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agreeaUeneRS of that ^||reased sajpidity every one will 
judge for himself. ^ 

Although the temiieratare at which broiling takes 
place is so miic h higher than that at which roasting is 
conducted, it by no means follows tliat the quantity of 
water evaporated from the juices is greater, or that the 
meat should become mota? that account. The 

surface undergoes decomposition, it becomes partially 
'charred, and a dark-coloured crust appears. This crust 
retards evaporation, the juices remain Idtle altered, and 
the meat, if skilfully broded, retains every thing that 
IS desirable ifi its constitutipn it may be as tender and 
juicy as roasted meat, and' it will be probably more 
sapid. In point of salubrity, I believe it is not qut^s- 
tioned thut broiled meat stands^second to none. 

Hakino. That iherc is a thffcrence between the 
taste of liaked meat all^^|that of every other is certain , 
but It is difficult tflftsay on whift •cause the difference 
mainly do[)en(is. There is one obvious cause ; in baking 
there is not that free circulation of air round the meat 
which there is m roasting and broiling, and even m 
, frying ; the vapours pre therefore not carried off so 
rapidly, and the meat is cooked in a w'ay intermediate 
between boiling and roasting • it is soft and flaccid. It 
U, ill short,' par^y lioiled in its own confined watci, and 
partly rQa.sted by the dry hot air of the oven. More 
fat IS also retained by the flesh, and on this account deli- 
cate persons are It'ss partial to baked meat. 


’ CHAP. V. , 

,i;OS8 OP WEIGHT WHICH ANIMAL POOD SUSTAINS IN 
' ' ROASTING AND BOILING. 

The quantity of real soUtk matter m a given por- 
tion of flesh is smaller than would he inferred from 
inspection : water is by far the most abundant consti- 
‘tuqnt. I am not aVare that any estimate has been pubw 
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lislied of tlic ratio fdund in bi4bhers' meat except one, 
and on I do not rely * we however have the esti- 
mate of M. Chaussier, who made ah experiment on a 
human hovly ; and there is no reason to doubt tliat hia 
result applies with tolerable accuracy to the lower ani- 
mals. M. C’haussier dried a human body in an oven, 
the original weight of whicli^Vas ]i20 pounds: when 
dry It was reduced to 1*2 jiounds. ^lence the solid , 
matter of the body was to the water as t) to 1, or one- 
tenth. Bodies which ha\c b(jeu buried in the burning 
^ands of* Arabia, or the mummies taken from ancient 
cataeombs, have always ])royed ej.ccediiigly light. 

It lias been alioad^ shown, that in wbatevei manner 
meal is cooked there is a considerable dimimitioy ofsub- 
siance, llie loss coiisistin^bicfl) of water, juices, soluble 
mattei, and fat. 

In an economical point of vi^% a comparison of the 
loss incuried in the two most usually employed progesses, 
masting and boiling, is inteiesting, yet has not occupied 
the attention ot the public as much as the importance 
of the subject seems to t^j'inand. 

Proto^soi M'allace, of Edinbufgji, has gneii us the 
losults of some experiments majo to determine the loss 
which meat undergoes in cooking. It is to h^‘ regretted 
that it is not more in detail, and that the? weight of the 
hone 111 each joint was not ascertained , but still it is 
of great value. The results, reduced to 100 pounds of 
meat, are as follow : — 

lbs 

100 pounds of beef lost in boiling - - 20^ 

100 pounds of beef lost in rousting • - 32 • 

100 pounds of deaf lost in baking - - 30 

100 pqpnds of legs of iiiutUA. averaging about 

9^ pounds each, lost in boding - - 211 

100 pounds of shoulders of mutton, averaging 

10 pounds each, lost in roasting - - 31J 

100 pounds df loins of mutton, averaging 

8 pounds 12 ounces each, lost in roasting 35} 

100 pounds of necks of mutton, averaging 10 

pounds each, lost m roasting - . - 32 ^ 

VOL. II. • T 
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Thus tWe loss in boilinp^ bt‘rf or mutton was less than 
in roasting. And it appears that meat loses by the 
cooking about one-fifth to one-third 

A few years since, I undertook the superintendence 
of some experiments of the same tendency, with the 
view ol inserting the results in this volume. These 
trials were made on sevwal parts of the different ani- 
mals, with as mjich attention lo accuracy as the nature 
"of the subject permitted. I'liey were made on different 
fpitilities of the same kind of meat, at various seasons, 
both in England and Ireland. Such experiments are 
exceedingly troublesome, and occasion no small in- 
convenience * It is therefore the less surprising that 
the subject has been so little investigated ; and the 
folio wiiiflf results, in the absence* of any others so parti- 
cularly detailed, wilfperhajis prove interesting Allow- 
ance must be made for /he nature of such jirocesses, as 
the of fixing an average price of meat, fish, 

and poultry, owing to variations occasioned by the 
supply anil the season, the want of umfonnity in the 
])nces of the city, and by the exoihitant demands of 
some venders of thesq articles. The degree of fatness 
was 111 all cases brought to a standard by cutting off all 
excess, and leaving the meat in a propei state lor house- 
keepers’ use. The meat was in all cases cooked as nearly 
as possible to the same degree, and the weights were 
determined with exactness . avoiidiipois weight through- 
out IS intended. I’he bones were entirely btrijiped of 
their meat previously to then being iveighed. Tlie only 
( ost taken into account is thdt of the meat, leaving out 
fucl,‘ t\.c. . 

iVa })f f finen 1 1 . — A piece of ^beef, roasted. 1 1 consisted of 
four of the longest ribs, and was not remarkably fat ; 
Its weight was 11 /,;lb. During the process of 
roasting it lost 21b. 6’oz., of which K)oz. were fat, 
and 28 oz. were water dissipated' by evaporation. 
When the meat was ilissected off’ with the utmost 
, care, the bones wciffned l6 oz. Hence the weight of 
» meat, properly roasted and fit fq^ the table, w'as but 
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71b. lloz., out of originally subnfttted to 

Experiment. This bt^'f would cost in London 8Af/. 
per Ib. The roasted licef cost, therefore, I'iL/. 
per ]b. In anoljier trial, a piece of beef of the sann* 
descnptiorw the tops of the ribs having been rejected 
with their meat, was submitted to the same mode of 
trial, the weight ot bone in lO^lb. w-as l()o/ , and 
the lat 1 1 oz. ; which ‘agrdf's with the tormcr estimate. 
Ejcpertment 2. A piece ot iKvf, consisting of fi>e of the* 
sliort nils, to]»s not removed, not so fat as the lust, was 
duly 4 ousted, its weight bl'ing l.'Ubs. 12oz. Wlien 
the flesh was accurately dissected away, the v\ eight 
ol lunie was l()o/. ; the loss tfuring i ousting was 1 Ih. 

1 1 0 / , of whieli 8oz- weie fat, and lf)oz walei eva- 
porated from the juic^'s. The meat WTighed*therefoie 
1 libs. lo/. ; and, at per Ih. hutci^er’s pi ice, the 
toasted meat on the table aip^unted to 10.' d. per Ih 
Ejcprnuinit o A siftuLir jnece of beef, consistnig of 
short ribs, tops not removed, not very fat, weighing 
12^11)., was sufliciently roasted: the weight (i 
hone VNas l7oz. ; the loss by roasting W'as tiiio/ 
ot v\hich 8o/. were fa^, and 2’ioz. water. 'I'he weight • 
ot meat on tlie table was tliLiefore 9lh. (Soz. he nce, 
if the hulcher’s price wa^ 8^d. per lb., the roastnl 
meat on the* table cost 1 1 fL per lb.. 

Kipciimcnt 1. llibs of beef, the tops cut ofl‘, W'eighing 

I Ub ()o/., fatter than the hast, were duly roasteil. 
The hone weighed 17lo/. , the lo'-s by roasting was 
4<Soz , of which 21 o/ v\ere fat, and 2(i *, weie watt r 
in vapour. The meat lhert;loje, v\ht n fit fifr tin 

« table, amounted to lOlb 4'. or., aifcd its cost to 1 1 // 

# • -1 ' 

per Ih., if the ofiginal meat was S 
Eipn irffvut 5. A siinilar |*cce of iih, weighing 10 ‘ ih , 
Wius loasted. The bone weighed 17 oz. , the loss 
ainounteit to 3 ‘) 0 / , of v\hich Hoz. were fat, and 
1,0 oz. viere ^vater 'I’lie meat i ousted and fit for 
table amounted to 7lb lOoz., and its cost was 

II I*' d, per lb., tile butcher’s jftnee being 8|,</. ^ 

Expo imcnt G. Part of a siilcin, the fleshy extremity 

T 2 " 
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of the two ribs being cut off to half their length, 
weighing 10 [lb., was roasti^d. The bone ^\elglfbd 
22 oz.; the loss by roasting was 3.'5oz,of which 
8oz. were fat, and 27 oz. waters* The amount of 
roasted meat fit for table was therefore 71 b. 3oz., and 
Its cost 12 per lb., the original price being 8,',d. 
Expo'tment 7. I’art of awloin, weighing 1 4 lb. lloz. 
when roasted, j^ave of bone 21b. 8oz ; the loss was 
.'Ijloz., of which Ho/., were lat, and 28o/.. water, 
I'he weight of roasted meat was therefore 9lb. 1 1 oz., 
and Its cost was 13 /’,</. per lb., at butcher’s 
price. 

£xpermcnt 8. Part of a sirloin, containing one rib only, 
and w^eigliing 12Jb. lOoz., was roasted. The Ixines 
weighed 30 oz. ; the loss by ’•casting ivas 42*,oz., of 
which 1 f) ; oz. w'cre fat, and 2fioz. water. Tlie roasted 
meat therefoie weightirl 81b 2oz., and it cost Is, Id. 
pcf lb , at 8 -d. butcher's price. 

Kxperment 9. Part of a sirloin, farthest from the 
chump, the top of the rib cut off, weighing 9^ lb , lost 
in roasting lib. 12oz., of which 4oz. were fat, and 
24 oz. evaporated waUT. , The bones weighed 19 joz., 
and the meat (> lb. ; hence the roasted meat on the 
table cost 12j</. per lb, the butcher’s price being 

Experiment 10. Part of a sirloin, weighing 121b., lost 
in roasting 1-4 oz., of whic!i27oz were water, and 
17oz. fdt. The bones amounted to 21b, and the 
flesh to 7! lb." hence the roasted meat cost H. 2rf. 
per‘ lb., the original ^irice being 8 ‘ d. 

Experiment 1 1 , Part of a sirloin , w eighing 1 3 lb., when 
roasted was found to have lost C , lb Tlie bone 
weighed 42 oz., the meat weighed 8 'lb. Cost of 
the joasted meat, 1a’. 1 per lb., the original price being 
8'rf. 

The next experiments were made on salted beef, 
which being boiled, the weight of the lat melted out 
could not be determined. 
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Experiment 1 2. Part of*a bnfeket, about 1 2 days in salt, 
weighing 111b., was duly Ijoiled. The bone weighed 
21 ^ oz ; the loss in boiling, owing to the extraction of 
fat and juices, amounted to .'13 oz.; the flesh there- 
fore amounted to 71h. f)‘oz. This part of the beef 
generally sells in London^ilt 6d. per lb. : the cost of 
the meat on the tabic is ^icrefore per lb. 
Experiment 13. A brisket of salted beet, all the coarse 
end being rejected, weighing 15} lb., when suffi- 
ciently boiled was found to have lost 3^ lb. The 
bones weighed 1^‘lb. ; the n\pat weighed 10] lb. If • 
the butcher’s price be taken at 6V/ , the boiled meat 
amounts to pd, per lb. 

Experiment 1 4, Part oi» a flank of Jieef, weighing 1 0 lb., 
being boiled, the bone weighed 8oz.*; the loss av as 
23 0/., and the meat 8lb. l«oz. . the cost was 7'd. 
per lb , if the butcher’s price be (id. 

Experimnit 15, Another piece of flank, iveighing .51b. 
2oz., when boiled gave lOoz. of bone ; the loss was 
poz, : the meat ivas 5II). lloz., the cost 8d. per lb , 
the original price being (id. • • 

EAperxment 1(). A tail-end of a rump of beef, weigh- 
ing 12^ lb., when boiled ga\e 1 J lb. of bone; the 
loss was 1 ^Ib. : the meat was p lb. 4»oz., and its tost 
p^d. per lb., the butcher’s price being 7d. 

The following trials Avere made with mutton. 
Experiment \1. A leg of mutton*, weighing P^lb, 
when boiled gave 1 lb. of bone, sliank inclut^gd ; it 
lost in the boiling lib. 2o7.. :*the meat Aveighed 7 lb. 

2 oz. If the iJutcher’s price was 8d.*pcr lb , the meat 
cost about lO^d. per lb. • 

Experiment 18. A similar leg, weighing plb ()oz., af- 
forded 1 5 oz. of bone, and lost 1 2 oz. in the boiling: 
the meat vwigbed 7 lbs. 1 1 oz. At 8d. per lb., 
butcher 8 pnee, the boiled meat would cost p^d. per lb. 

« 

• It u to be observed, that in all thew trials msde on legs of muttooi 
the laps had been removed, as is always done bv the butt hers in London, 
although almost never iiT Dublin The utightnf the shank lioiie has m 
all cases been included both before and afur boiling or roasting. 
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Expprimpnt If) A leg of small'Scotch mutton, weighing 
6‘ lb , aftbrdeil 10 oz. of bone, lost .'jJ oz. in the 
boiling, anrl the meat weighed 5 lb. : cost f) Id. per lb , 
if buttbcr’s price be 8d. 

E.xprnmnit ‘20 A leg, weighing f) lb., afforded 12 oz. 
of hone, lost in lioilin^ l()oz. . meat weighed 71 b. 
6 oz. At butclv'r’s price 8</., would cost 1 Od. per lb. 
]\x pt nmmi A large leg of fat evccllent mutton, 

weighing 1 1 lb. 5 oz., afforded J S oz. of bone ; lost 
I lb 7 0 / in boiling. It butcher’s price be 8d.*per lb., 
the boiled meat will iOjd. pei lb 
F epvrxmvnt 22. A leg of mutton (similar to that in 
experiiDent If)) weighing ()lb. ()oz , was over-roasted, 
until the mo.it hec'nne rather 'tasteless anti ghitinous. 
The bone weighed 1 oz., the loss in roasting wms 
1 lb. 12.1 oz., eonsistufg of 5 oz. of fat and 1 Ib. oz. 
wafer t'vaporated • in this case a deep blown rich 
gravy dropped from the meat, weighing 2 *, oz. tlic 
meat thciefore weiglied but vMb. 11 oz If the 
biit(’hcr’.s ])rice be taken at 8d jier Ih., the roasted 
meat amounted to l,v;2d. per lb. Such is the coiise- 
(|ueTice of oie|;-ioasting, beside obtaining disagreeable 
and less nutritious meat, and extruding tlie ju’ce 
which otherwise wamld haie lemainetl m it, and 
contiihuted to its fluvoui. The boiled meat in e\- 
jieriment 1(), amounted to but [)\d. per lb , properly 
boiled; and iii exjieriments If) and 20, duly roasted 
mnttoii cost but 11 [d. per lb 
Experiment 23. A leg*of mutton, weighing f)] lb , was 
roasted , it gave 1 6’ oz. of bone, the lo'-s during roasting 
was J lb. 14oz, of wdiicb lib. was fat and ]4oz. 
water evaporated : the meat weighed 6 lb f) oz. 
The butcher's price being 8d., the roasted mutton 
4 would cost 11 jd per lb. 

Experiment 24. The fellow leg, weighing f) lb. 7 oz t 
was roasted. The bone w'eighcd 1 0 oz ; the loss w'as 
-* 21b., of wdiich 1 lb‘l oz. was fat, and 15 oz. eva- 
porated water . the meat wTighcd OTb. 7 oz At 8d, 
per lb, the roasted meat would cost ll^d. per lb. 
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Experiment 2o. A shq^lder of mutton, a fat one, • 
weighing 9 Ih. 5 *> 02., was toasted. The bone weighed 
12 02. , the loss was 3 lb. 2 02., of which 18 oz. were 
fat, and 2 lb. were water evaporated : the meat 
weighed ,5'lb. 7 oz. If butcher s price be 7d., the 
roasted meat costs 12rf. per^lb. 

Experiment 26. A fine shaulderof mutton, weighing, 
without the shank hoi%, 10 lb. 42.oz, was, when 
properly loasted, found to have lost 2 lb. 11 oz., of 
whicji 21 02 \^ere fat and 22 oz. water evaporated. 
Its bones weighed 13oz ; the roasted meat there- 
fore weighed 7 Ih. If the butcher's price was 7d., 
the roasted meat cost 10 id. per lb. 

Expernnent 27. Another fine shoulder 0 ^ mutton, 
weighing lO’j lb , wfien nicely wasted lost 2 lb. Ooz , 
of which 1 I oz ueiefatand 1 lb. IT 02 . were w^atcr 
evaporated. The l^ncs weiflied 13' oz ; the roasU'd 
meat weighed 7 lb. 0]- oz. Hence, if the Viutcher’s 
price w’as 7d., the roasted mutton cost 10 Jd. per lb. 

T*he following miscellaneous experiments were then 
made. • • 

Experiment 28. A fore-quartgr of lamb, weighing 9lh , 
affordetl, wdicn roasted, 20 oz of bone, a<id lost 1 } lb. 
in tlie roasting: the meat weighefl 6 lb. If the 
butcher’s price he 8jd. pei; lb., the roasted lamb 
costs 12'-jd. per lb. 

E x'pernnent 29 Another fore-quarter of lamb, weighing 
10 lb , lost 2 lb. in the roasting. The bones weighed 
22 oz., and the meat weighed 6 lb. 2 oz. : hence the 
roasted ineat^’pst 12 ^d per lb * • 

Eipenn/ient 30. A haiTi» without its shank, weighing 
8 lb , was boiled. The l)onc weighed 8 oz. ; the loss 
in lioihqg was I6 oz., and by skinning and browning 
8 oz. ; the pleat was 61b. If the first cost of the 
ham lie taken at lOd. per lb., the meat duly boiled 
amounts to U'. 1 \d. per lb. ^ 

Experiment S\, A hand of salt pork, weighing 4U). 

5 oz., lost in bailing 1 1 oz. The bone weighed • 

T 4 
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, the ineat was TJ lb 1 oz. I f the first coat of the pork 
was 7 <1 por lb , the meat wh.ni duly boiled cost 1 ()|d. 
per lb 

Expprunvnt .'12. A Ic" of pork, weighing 7 Ih 14oz 
without the foot, in salt 7 w'eeks, lost in boiling l.'Joz. 
TJr' bone weighed <) oz , the meat () lb. (>oz If the 
first cost be 8 y/. per lb., the peat duly boiled amounts 
to 10 // per IK ^ w 

Frpf'^nwrnt .‘l.'l. A square of bacon, best p.art and very- 
fat, w'eighing 4 Ih., lost. !• o/. in the boiling , the bone 
weighed 2-’ oz. : by hi owning before llie fire it lost 
4o/. more, and the s’ iii removed w'eighed 1* oz. : then 
the meat weighed 8 lb. 1 oz. It appears that boiled 
bacon,^,by skinning and browning, loses ^' th of its 
weight. By browning some Of the more oily portions 
of the f.it rtie removed, and the remainder is thus 
rendered less luscious, hence tins process is not merely 
calculated to gratify the eye. If the first cost was 
8r/. per lb., the meat duly boiled amounted to 10^/. 

Experiment .S4. A knuckle of veal, weigliing () lb , when 
duly boiled lost half a pound. Its bones, perfectly 
cleared of meat, weigVied 2 lb, (loz. ; the meat weighed 
8 lb. 2 oz. Hence, il ^he butcher s price was .5^/., the 
boiled im^t cost per lb. 

In the iollowing experiments made with poultry no 

stuffings were used. 

Erperiment 35. A goose, properly trussed, weighed 
4^11).: in this state it w^as roasted, and when 
sufficiently done was* found to have lost 18 oz. The 
skeleton weighed 1 2 oz., the meat weighed 3 lb. 
This goose would cost in London 4.v. 6d. Hence 
the roasted meat amounted to Is. 8Jd. per lb. 

Experiment 36. Another goose, properly trussed, weighed 
41b 5 oz. : it lost in roasting 11 oz. Its skeleton 
WTighed 1 2 oz. ; the meat therefore weighed 2 lb. 
14 oz. If the first cost of this goose was 4kS. (id., Us 
roasted meat would amount to ],v. 6 d. per lb. 

E.%i}eriment 37. A young goose, weighing 3 lb. 11 oz., 
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lost 9) oz. in roasting. Its skeleton weigfieA 10 oz.^ • 
the meat wcighe<l 2 j 6. 74 oz. If its price was 4^., 
its meat roasted would cost Is. 'Hd. per lb. 

Experirtwnt 38. A’ turkey, properly trussed for roasting, 
weighing 5 lb. 9 o/.., its liver and gizzard included, 
lOwSt 8 oz. in roasting. Its skeleton weighed 7 oz., 
tlie meat weighed 2 lb. 10^o*z. Jf the turkey cost 4.s‘., 
Its roasted meat amountfd to per lb. 

Expvrimviit 39* A fine turkey, properly trussed, weighed 
() lb. 1 1 oz., its liver am^ gizzard included ; it lost 
20 o?5. in roasting. Its skeleton weighed 13:f oz., 
the meat weighed 4 lb. lOpz. If the turkey cost 
the roasted meat amounted to U-. Id. per lb. 
Expcnmvnt M). Another, weighing 51h. 7 oz Jost 1 1 oz. 
Its bones weighed 1 2 oz., the nupit 4 lb. I f the turkey 
cost 4<i'. (jd., Its roasted meat cost 'is ^ Jd. per lb. 
Eappitmnit H. A turkey, w Ah its liver and gizzard, 
weighing k lb. l^oz., was boiled; it lost 12 oz. 
The skeleton weighed 13J. oz., the meat 3 lb. 4J, oz. 
If this turkey eost 3.s'. (id., the boiled meat amounted 
to* Lv. Id. ])er lb. , 

Exppurncnt 42. Another, weighing 4j lb., cost 3/?. 6d. * 
It lost 1 2 oz. in boiling, am^ gave 1 0 oz. of bone and 
3 lb. 2 oz. of meat, which was theif^fore worth 
l.y. Id. per lb. • 

The turkejs exjiosed for salp in London are occa- 
sionally of an enormous size, and sell for a considerable 
price. A poulterer informs me, that at Christmas- time 
he has known prize crammed turkeys to reach puch a 
size, that wdien trussed for roasting each of^ them 
averaged 301b. •i^eight, although youfig; and sold for 
5/. eacli. If the skeleton ^'eighed lib., and if the loss 
in roasting were 5 Ib., the roasted flesh w'ould amount 
to 4«. 2d. per lb. The turkey is a delicate bird, and 
runs great risk .of being killed in the attempt to feed it 
to this size. Stags or old turkeys have sometimes aU 
tamed the weight of 42 lb., yet,sold for 2/. 2^. 

Experiment 43. A young duck, weighing 20 oz., Joat 
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5^ o4. iivroahting. Its bones weigliecl 2/jjOZ. * the 
meat was J 2 ] oz. It cost 2^. 6</. ; hence the flesh 
amounted to i\\d» per Ib. 

Ejtpernnvni A duck, weighing lib. lOJ oz., lost 
o/. in roasting. The skeleton neighed 4oz. ; 
hence the meat weighed lib. The duck cost 2s. 4d.; 
Its meat was therefore worth that sum per Ih. 

ICupr) iment 45. An Aylesbury duck, properly trussed 
weighed 28 oz. When roasted, it was found to have 
lost 8 oz. • the bones weighed .S oz.^ tlie fli'sh 17 oz. 
As the duck cost 2? this meat cost Ss I'd. 
jier Ih. Tile peculiarity of the Aylesbury duck is, 
lliat Its skeleton weighs less and its flesh more than 
oihei breeds of the same size. 

Expenmviit 4(). A .fowl with its liver and gizzard, 
weighing 1 ^ lb., was roasted. It lost :> oz. • the 
skeleton W'eighed 4\oz, and the flesh Jfijoz. If 
such a fowl cost 2# 6fL, Us meat when roasted 
would cost 2s. 4]d. per lb. 

Expern}icnt 47- A chicken, weighing lib. 4' oz , when 
roasted lost 8.^, oz. The boucfi weighed 80/ , thedlesh 
18 o/. If the chicken cost 2.s. 4d., the misat roasted 
was wmith 2s. 8d. per lb. 

Expfrwinit ^4-H. A chicken, weighing the same, lost 
8 oz. by loastiiig. The meat roasted tlierelore cost 
2.S. Hd. per lb. 

Experiment Ifj. A chicken, without head or neck, 
w'eighiiig 1 [ lb., w'as boiled, it lost 2 oz. The hont's 
W'oighed 41 oz., the flesh 18 ‘oz It the chicken 
cost' 2s. 4d., the boiled meat cost 2,v. () d. per lb. 

Expehment .)0, .. A' similar one, weighing 1 lb. 6oz., 
being boiled, it lost 2 oz. The boiie.s weighed 8 ^ oz , 
the flesh 1() ‘ oz. Worth 2.v. 8d. per lb., if the chicken 
cost 2s. 4d. 

Experiment 51. A .similar one, weighing 1 lb., in 
boiling lost 3.V0Z. The bone weighed 5 oz. the 
meat 12^ oz. Worth 2^. ^d. per lb., it the chicken cost 

• 2.V. (id. 

Eiipernnent 52. Another, weighing 171 oz., when boiled 
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lost Q\ oz. The bones weighed 3 oz. : the flesh* 1 2 oz. 
Worth 2,s'. H(t. per Ik, li the chicken cost 2«. 
Expfirtvii'iit .53. A ^chicken with its head and neck, 
weighing l§oz., when boiled lost 2^ oz. The bones, 
including those of the head and nock, w'eighed 4 oz. : 
the flesh 1 1 • oz. The boiled meat theieforc cost 
Us, \{)d. per lb., if the.chiaken cost Us, Ud, 
Eji'pcrimnit .51<. A very yAing Surrey chicken, when , 
trussed for boiling, weighed 17o/., and cost 2a'. It 
lost oz. in boding, and* the bones weighed ‘>oz. : 
the meat weighed 10 ‘oz. Hence the meat when 
duly boded cost 3?. per lb. • 

ETpvrnncnt 3.5. A turbot, which when trimmed and 
ready for dressing weighed f) Ik, was boiWl with a 
simmering heat for lialf an hour, •which was sufficient. 
It cost Is, 33ie bones, collected wnth the utmost care, 
weighed 2 1 oz. . tlii? loss in boding was 8 oz. Hence 
tile cost of the eatable parts of the boded fish ready 
lor table was 1 1 per Ik 

f\ip(rtmrut 5(), A fine mackerel, wdiich when trimmed 
and ready for bodiiig»w’eigbed 2.3 \ oz. (including the 
weight of the roc, U\ oz.). * It cost lOd, It loat* 
I ; oz. in the boding. The skeleton, carefully collected, 
along with the gilK, fins, and lad, weighed 4( oz. 
Hence the cost of the eatable parts of the boded fish 
w as 9 ')h. per Ik • 

Experiment 37. A woodcock, weighing l^Jlb. in roasting, 
lost ,3 \ oz. : Its skeleton w'eigbed 4 , oz. In the lie- 
ginning of the season a woodcock of this weigjit W'dl 
sometimes cost 12a. If this one had cost so much. 
Its flesh woufek amount to pci* Ik At a more 
advanced period the same article may be procured at 
onc-eighth of the price. 

Experimertt 38. A piece of Hamburgh hung beef, 
weighing 3 H). wanting 1 ^ oz,, consisting of ribs with 
their tops cut oflP, w'as boded. It lost 4j oz , and the 
bone weighed .Qj oz. The ^rst cost w'as Ijr. per lb. ; 
cost of the boded meat w-as 1 s, ()d, per Ik • 
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he necessary to collect the results of at. 
these experiments into a kind of conspectus for the sake 
of more easy comparison : and it .is to be understood 
^t in the following estimates, when thejbutchers price 
is mentioned it of course comprises meat and bone w 
the usual manner. Bui when the ultimate cost of the 
cooked meat is specified^ 5^ refers to the price cost of 
► the meat only/’ the bone being considered valueless; 
and It IS supposed that the fatness of the meat was such 
as good meat is expected to have, without any redundancy 
being left on it 

From an average of* the first five experiments, it ap- 
pears tliat, when the butcher’s pi ice of ribs of beef is 
8 id. perib., the cost of the me^t when duly roasted and 
fit for the table is il ‘,d- l>er lb., and that the average 
loss of weight arising frmn the liquefaction of the fat, and 
the evaporation of water from th.^ juices is 18 percent. 

From an average of the next six experiments, it ap- 
pear! dial, when the butcher’s pnre of sirloins of beef is 
fijd. perlb., the cost of the meat when duly rpasted 
and fit for the table is 1#. l^d, per lb., and that the 
avriage weight lost duiing the loastiiig is per cenL 

From an average of Experiments 11, 12, and 18. it 
appears that, when the butcher’s price of salted briskets 
of beef is (id. per Ih., the cost of the meat when duly 
boiled arul fit for the table is S^d. per lb., and the loss 
incurred lu boding, arising from the extraction of fat and 
juices, IS 18 per cent. 

From an average of experiments 1 1- and 15, it appears 
that, when the butcher's price of salteil flanks of beef is 
6d. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly boiled is 
7{d. per lb., and the loss iniwiling is 13L per cent. 

From experiment l6, it appears that, when the 
butcher's price of salted tail-ends of beef* is 7d. per 
lb., the cost of the meat duly boded is 8 Jd. per lb., and 
the loss in boiling is 13-^*,, per cent. 

From an average of experiments 17, 18, 19j 20, and 
It appears that, when the butcher's price of legs of 
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mutton is 8rf. per lb., the cost of the meat ivhe^ duly 
boiled and fit for the table is \0d. per lb.> ahd that the 
average weight lost during the boiling is 10 per cent. 

From an average. of experiments 23 and 24, it ap- 
pears that, whfn the butcher’s price of legs of mutton is 
Sd. per lb., the cost of the meat when duly roasted is 
l.y. per lb., and the loss incurred by roasting is 21 per 
cent No account is here talten of experiment 22, be- 
cause the meat, being over-foasted, amounted to Is, 2d , , 
per lb., and this result would have rendered the average 
above what it ought to Ik\ The loss incurred by roasting 
was 27 j per cent. 

From an average of experimdits 2.>, 26‘, and 27, it 
appears that, when the butcher’s price of shoulders of 
mutton IS 7d. ])er,lh , the cost of the meat dul^ roasted 
IS lid per lb, and tEc loss incftrred by roasting is 
28 per cent. 

From an aveiage of experiments 28 and 29, it ap- 
peals that, when the butchers price of the fore-quarter 
ol lamb IS 8^/. per lb., the cost of the meat duly roasted 
is l.s.^ l|d. per lb , and the loss by roasting is 22^ per 
cent- • 

Fiom expel inient 30, it appears that, if the first cost 
of h.iins be lOd per lb, the infat, duly boiled, skinned, 
and browned, iiill amount to 1 9. 1 \d. per Ib./and the loss 
by boiling IS 1 2 ' per cent. * 

From experiments 31 and 32^ it appears that, when 
the hand and leg of salt pork average 8d. per lb., the 
boilcil meat amounts to 10 per lb., and the loss in 
boiling is 13’ per cent. ^ 

From experiment 33, it appears^ that, if the first cost 
of bacon is 8d.*f)cr lb., the meat when duly boiled, 
skinncrb and browned, ametonts to 10 Id. per lb., the loss 
in boiling alone being per cent. 

From experiment ;v1.,it appears that, when the butcher’s 
price of knuckle of veal is 5 d. per lb., the meat duly 
boiled costs lO^d. per lb, the loss in boiling being 
per cent. . 

From an average of expenments 35, 36, 37* it appears 
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that, at the prices of peese quoted, which average IS V. 
per ib.'for the raw flesli, the, cost of the roasted desh 
is 1.S Id, per lb., and the loss per cent. 191- 

From an aveiage of experiments 38, 39, 40, it ap- 
pears that, at the prices of turkeys (quoted, which 
average 1 Od. per lb., the cost of the roasted floi-h is 
1^. 2 '//. jier lb., and the Joss per cent, is 20 J. 

Flora an average of eiperunents 41, 42, it appears 
. that, when turkeys are sold'at the last-mentioned price, 
the cost of the boiled flesh is Ia*. 1 \^d. per lb., anti tlie 
loss per cent. IS if). 

It appears also that the roasted flesh of turkeys soine- 
tinus amounts to 4 a‘. 2t/. per lb. 

From experiments 43, 44, 4J, it appears that, at tlie 
prices of *4 licks quoted, winch average U*. l:Jd. per lb. in 
tlie raw state, the ca4 of the roasted flesh is 2*. 8d. per 
lb., and the lofss per cent, is 27/,. 

From experiments irt, 47, 48„ it appears that, at the 
prices of elm kens quoted, which aviiage l.v. per lb. 
in the raw state, the roasted flesh amounts to2s\ 7d. per 
11)., and the loss per cent, is 14.*^. 

From an average of experiments 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, it appears that, at the prices of chickens last ([noted, 
the average cost of tha. boiled flesh is 2.s. 8d. per Ih., 
and the a\etage loss is 13 J iier cent. 

From exponrhent 55, it appears that, when tuihot in 
the law state is sold at, 9 'd‘ pei lb., the boiled fish costs 
J 1 }-,d. per lb the loss in boiling is 5,; pei cent. 

From expel inieiit 5fi, it appears that, when mackerel 
sells ip the law state at (),d. per lb., the boiled fish co^ts 
93 d Jier lb., the loss iii boiling being 7 .J per cent. 

From expel imeiit 57, it appeals, that the roasted 
flesh of a woodcock .soinetwnes costs 16 ’a. perdh., and 
sometimes 2.s’. 

But the flesli of the quail is still more expensive. 
Tlus bird when fattened is sold at the* enormous price 
of 3^. : and when allow^ance is made for the loss m 
cooking and the bones^ the meat may be estimated at 
•2 oz., wluch brings the cost of the cocked flegli to 1 /. 4^. 
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poi lb. ’ "J’hose to wlioin such morsels are iiecjiJ>aTy are 
not to be envied. 

A haunch of venison, weighing 2{)lb., will cost 
3\ guineas. 'J'he tneat of this, wlien roasted and de- 
tached from the bone, will amount to about ‘1 a‘. !()</. 
per lb. ; and if 'the animal was more than usually fat, 
to U, 

The following statement;, gives the results in a still 
more abstract form • but the prices ajiply to London 
only. The articles are arranged in tlie order of their 
costlineiis in the London mar*ket 

1 1 Oht per ( O"! pt r I o«s por 
Namcb of the articles of food estimated pound poiind rent in 

I raw (ii(>kid looking 

, I (L a. 

Salted flank of beef, h(*iled - i, 7| 

Salted t.iil-eud of beef, boiled 6 8^ 

Sailed brisket of beet boiled - 6 bj IS 

Mack Cl el, boiled - - - 6{ b', 7} 

LCj's of mutton, boiled - - 8 10 10 

liacon, best ji.ut, boiled - 8 lO^ 0^ 

Hand and kg of silt pork, boiled 8 lt)\ H', 

Kiiuckleiof veal, boiled ” ' ^’1 

Siioulders of mutton, roasted *- 7 J 1 ii8 

Ribs of beef, roasted - - llj 18 

'liiibot, boiled - - - ^11^ 5,; 

Legs of mutton, loasted - - 'l‘2 LU|’’„ 

Turkovs, boiled - _ - 10 1"* It) 

Sirloin of Beef, roasted - 8^ 1 8 j 

Foi e-quarter of Iamb, loasted - SJ 1 ^2'2\ 

Hams, boiled - - 10^ 18^^- 

la'gs of mutton, over-roasted - 8 14 27, tj 

Turkejs, roasted - - «- K) 1^3 ’ 20^ 

IJamburgli hung-beef, ribs - , 12 18 * 

(/eese, roasted** , - - - 12J 19 

Wooiitotk;., roasted, clieai •season 24 

( 'bit kciis, roasted _ - - 18.1 

('Inckcns, boiled - - isj 82 ITJ 

Ducks, roasted - - - 13^ 82 27^ 

Haunch of vc^iison, roasted - — 4G 

Turkeys, large, crammed - - — 50 

Woodcocks, scarce season - ^ - ■— 192 

Quails, fattened - - - . 288 
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It app^rs from the experiments, that 

The loss per rent on roasting beef, viz sirloins and 
ribs together, is - ' - _ - I9| 

The loss per cent, on imsttog mutton, viz. legs 
and shoulders together, is - - - 24J • 

The loss per cent, on rua&ting Jainh^ viz. the fore- 
quarter, is - - - - - 22j 

The loss per cent, on toaT.ting geese is - * 1 

The loss per cent, on roasftng ttirkeys is ^ - 20^ 

^ The loss per cens on roastji'lg ducks ir. - - 27J 

'J’lie loss per cent, on roasting clucj^en^is - - 


Thus the loss on roasting varies froml4-i to nearly dou- 
ble that rate. The average loss on roa^tfijig butchei^' tneat 
is 22 per cfent., and on roasting domestic poultry is 


The losj^pcr cent, on boiling mutton, \ 12 . logs, is 10 
The loss j)cr cent, oq boiling hai is is - -121 

The loss per cent on boiling salt beef is - - 15 

The loss por cent on boding salt pork is - - 13|| 

The loss per cent on boiling bacop is - ^ 

The loss per tent on boiling knuckles of veal is 8J 
Tlic loss per cent, on boihiig*tiirkcys IS - - -16 . 

Tlie losi^ per cent, on boiling chickens is - -13^ 

Thus the lo.ss on boiling varif*^ from 6’| to l6. The 
averagd loss on boiling butchers’ meat) pork, barns, ani 
bacon is 12," and oiiboirng domestic poultry is 14j. 

These estimates of butchers’ meat do not agree with 
those* oj* , Professor W allacc. I shall select for contrast 
all thdtee dases that can be compared. 

loo pounds of beef lo«t in boiling^ 

100 pounds of beef lost in roastUig 
100 imunds of legs of rnutton lost in 
boiling' ' * • 

100 jmnnds of shoulders of mqtton lost 
ih /opting - -tfs- . 

The average loss in boiling and roasting together is, ac- 
cording to Professor Wallace, 28 per cenC ; according to 
my trials it is but 18. I know not how to reconcile 
these results otherwise than by supposing a difference 
ih the meat, or its fatness, or in the duration of the 


Wallace My trial 
26^ 15 

^ 191 

21i 10 

31 i *28 
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heat. 1 uaed meat of sufficient, but not unprofitable ’ 
fatness, such as is preferred in families ; the meat was 
in all cases a little rare at its centre ; and the results 
were determined w^ith the utmost care. 

In great public mstitutions, where ecohomy is studied 
and every thing is regulated by weight and measure, 
t^les of this kind do not r ffolrd a guide that is to be 
implicitly relied on. It i^ obvious t’ -at another element 
must be taken into the calculation to ensure true results, 
— the ratio in which each article of food satisfies the 
appetite, which varies with almost every individual. 


CHAP. VI. 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ANIMAL POOD .* AND ON TWE 
QUALITIES OF DIFFLUENT SPECIES. 

It is a question which has ofte»^ been agitated, whether 
animal food is the natural sustepanceof man, or whether 
the desire and apparent necessity for it areAhe results of 
habit. Gassendus conceived that it wall’s not ^originally 
natural for man to feed on flesh, although by long usage, 
at least ever since the flood, we have been accustomed 
to Its use. This opinion he founded on the Structure 
of the teeth, and somg other considerations. ^ The 
human teeth are chiefly incisof or cutting teeth, and 
molar or grinding teeth ; and dt such as in carnivorous 
animals are calcu/atdd to tear flesh there are but four, 
called canine teeth; from thi^ </assendus wft disposed 
to conclude^ that nature had constructed our teeth for 
cutting herbs and roots, or for grinding gram, nuts, and 
hard fruits, but*not for tearing flesh. When we do feed 
on flesh. It must undergo a previous processof cookery, and 
even in this state we refuse it to those labouring unde? 
various diseases. •Children, before their palates tre 

VOL. II. u 
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vitiated custom, are fonder of fruits than of flesh-meat ; 
and tlu'ir hreedm" worms has been usually attributed to 
the too early use of animal food Gassendus remarked, 
that custom may make that seem natural to us which 
nature never intended : and instances a lamb reared on 
ship-boaid, which afterwards refused the green pasture 
of the fiehls for the diet it was .formerly used to. * 

< The opinion of^ many divines has-been, that before 
tlie flood men did not feed on flesh ; and this was 
founded on God's own declaration to Noah after tin* 
flood, Gen. IX. 'i. . ^^Eveiy uioving thing that liveth 
shall lie meat for you, even as the green herb have I 
given you all things,'" And in (icn. i. 2.0. God says to 
Adam, have given you every herb bearing seed which 
19 upon the face of all the cartli, and every tree in the 
which is the frii'it of a tree yielding .seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat." but no permission ,js liere given to feed 
on the flesh of animals. Yet Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
and Cain a tiller of the ground ; both employments 
seeming equally to tend to the pioduction of animal food. 
, 'I'o the force of this argument it may be replied, that 
these animals were slairf for sacrifice, and the sheep only 
fed for that pur]>osc. l^ut even sacrifices, observTS Dr. 
\ValliSj sceik to have been offered only as a portion or 
first fruitfi of things appointed for food : and as Cain 
was not to sacnfice tljie whole fruit of his tillage, so 
neither was Abel the whole product of his sheep, but 
only the best, that is, the firstlings of his flock, and the 
fat tligreof, reserving the best for his own use. And it 
does not .seem likely that God would give Noah after 
die flood a greater dominion over otlit'r animals than 
had been given to AdaiUfiii Paradise before the falL 
Dr. Waffil considers this jiormission to Noah not as con- 
tradistinct from that to Adam, but rather as introductory 
of the prohibition wluch presently follows ; viz., that 
though he might cat flesh, even as die green herb, so far 
as It might be wholesopge food, yet not with the blood 
thereof that is, he might not eat raw flesh. The same 
rule is given to other animals, Gen. « 30., as is to man 
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at V. 29., I have given them every gi een fcerb for , 
meat : " yet there are manj’ carnivorous animals, although 
they have not any further permission that we know of. 

In support of th« opinion, that man was intended by 
nature to (eod on flesh. Dr. Wallis adduced the con- 
struction of the Jilimcntary canal. He observed, that m 
general animals which feed oft plants have a long colon 
in order to render the passage of the food through it 
of greater duration, while m carnivorfnis animals such a 
colon does not exist ; hut in place of it a short and 
slender Intestine is present, through which the passage 
of the food IS much more rapid. In man the colon is 
very remarkable. But l>r. Tyson remarked, that this 
structure no more affords a rule to judge of the proper 
food of animals thau would t^e exisleinS* of foui 
stomachs in many of those that live on herbs; for some 
that are graminivorous have but one stomach. He con- 
cluded, that as man l!as teeth fitted for botli animal and 
\ egetable food, the intention of nature was plainly that 
lie should subsist on both. And the same reason may 
in fact be assigned for his having an intestinal canal 
resembling that of animals which subsist upon \e* 
getahles : being long enough for the digestion of vege- 
table food, it IS (/ fortion so lor animals. 

Of this subject Majeiidie gives thfv foftowiiig sum- 
mary; — There always exists an evident affinity betw ecu 
the kind of aliment winch an ftiiimal feeds on, and the 
disposition of the digestive appaiatus. If these aliments 
are widely distant in their nature from the component 
elements of the animal ; if, foe example, the Irftter be 
herbivorous, th^ apjiaratus will possess^ very consnierable 
dimensions, andtilso be more complicated. If, on the 
contrary, the animal lives on flesh, the digestive organs 
will not only be less numerous, but much more simple, 
as may be seen in the carnivoious species. Man being 
ordained to make use equally of animal and vegetable 
substances, steers betw’een the two wnth regard to the 
disposition and complication oT his digestive apparatus, 
i. e. between the,herbi\orous and carnivorous, without, 
u 2 
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.iieverthcfesfl, subjecting Iniuself to the appellation of 
omnivorous. Is it not known that a great many of the 
substanocs with which animals nourish themselves are 
of no use to man 

In short nothing seems more clear thai., that man is 
constituted in such a manner as fits him to subsist on 
both animal and vegetable ^fooil : and being so, it seems 
a leasonablc inference thatJie should conform to his 
construction and make use of this mixed kind of aliment, 
when It is in his poiver to do so, under the lery neces- 
sary restriction of duly regulating the proportion of 
each. 

Unfortunately there are circumstances under which 
the observance of this rule is impracticable. Some 
through disease or u,i)ecuharity of constitution are un- 
able to use a amxed dief . some through poverty arc 
compelled to dispense ’/ilh animal food, and to li\c 
exclusively on vegetables. The poorer orders of the pea- 
santry in Ireland are almost strangers to animal food : 
they liv'c chiefly on potatoes ; and consider themselves 
well off when along with them jthey can substitutcv but- 
termilk for salt. Yet die athletic frame, luddy coun- 
tenance, longevity and intelligence of tlie Irish peasantry 
evince that the privation of animal food, however scveie 
a trial to the na^uial likings of man, does not disqualify 
him from disehaiging all the functions of a human being 
in an eminent degree. The inbabiUinls of C'aftrana, 
although tliey jiobsoss abundance of flocks, prefer their 
iTiiIk, but scarcely use their flesh . they live iqion a ve- 
getable diet, yet they arc long-lived, and little subject 
to diseasc\s. ^ , 

The facts how’ever prove^ that the construction of 
man ha^ qualified him to subsist on animals, or vege- 
tables, or on both , — a splendid instance of the wide range 
of circumstances under which ho is calculated to support 
existence; and the difficulties witli which he is com- 
petent to contend. This being the case, it becomes a 
(jpestion for those whotti Providence has blessed with 
the means of selecting food according to tlieir choice; 
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<lo tliey apportion the tiitio of animal and vegetable * 
aliments in the \^ay that is most agreeable to health and 
conducive to long life ^ Can we diaw any inference on 
this subject from the* iiinvieldy body, bloated countenance 
gouty limbs, (Icc^iyed strength, and inaptitude for cor- 
poreal occupation so common lamongst Uiose who have 
ahvays had it in their jicw'^r to gratify their likings ; 
and so rare amongst those whose diet has been modified* 
and restricted by ])overty > 

With, regard to the relatne quantities of animal and 
vegetable matter that should constitute food of the most 
wholesome quality, little arginflent n(‘cd lie adduced 
Most persons admit that the latter should be at least 
equal to the former, although they do not aivvays act 
upon that opinion. • 

^r. Cheyne however would not allow' 'even an equal 
quantity of animal andt vegetable food, but directed 8 oz. 
of the former to 12 oz of the latter. It is tiue, he made 
no reference to the m/#’ quantity of vegetable matter in 
vegetables , neitlier is it to be supposed that be founded 
his opinion upon actual Weighing, Vmt lather on a ratio , 
determined by his opiinoiih of wnat would constitute in 
the stomach a mass from vshiwh nutriment of proper 
quality and quantity could he produced, anti dispersed 
throughout the various parts of the body. Some vain 
speculators have concluded, that Jbecause in the human 
mouth there are twenty molar teeth fit for grinding 
grain, nuts, &c., and tw’clve others called incisors and ca- 
nine, calculated foi; tearing flesh, the ratio of food pcyjitod 
out by nature is twenty of vegetable tw'elve of arymal. 
— Can any thing We^ore absurd ^ Othefs are of opinion, 
that the. vegetable food ought to exceed the animal. 
Dr. Cullen, no mean authority, says, tliat the 'sjiaring 
use of meat is the surest means of preserving health, and 
obtaining long life. 

Persons who have the best intentions tow'ards health, 
m proportioning their quantum gof animal to vegetable 
food, are sometimes much deceived on that point, not? 
being aware of the ?rnaU quantity of solid matter Vi hith 
u 3 
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6 * 
exists in a large bulk of a giviyi esculent vegetable. The 

potato, the chief vegetable of the dinner-table, varies in 
Its composition according to the kind. Mr. Sknin&liire 
has shown, tlmt in the potatoes called rough reds, 
nioultoii whites, Yorkshire kidneys, and ox nobles, rather 
more than three quarters.of their whole w’eight are water ; 
and that the quantity of nutritious matter m lib. 
■averages but 3 ', iz. In tne white kidney and purple 
retl the ratio is still hfss, 1 lb. containing hut 2 oz. 
Vauquelin estimates the nutritious poition of potatoes 
at k oz. m the pound, or 2.'. per cent. The analysis ol 
l)r. I’earson may he rtduced to nearly the same ratio. 
Thatof Kiuhoff*, of foreign potatoes, affords a resultnearly 
similar. We may theicfore safely assume tliat one 
quarter only of the Xvt .glitof potatoes is solid vegetable 
nutriment According^ to Vauqtielin and Percy, yh, 
of good hiead is equal m nutnfve power to 2-^ lb. of 
potatoes : and 7.5 Ihs. of bread and 30 of meat, are equal 
to .lOO lb. of potatoes. 

Cabbage has been examined by Schrader, and found 
. to contain, in every hundred parts by winght, but () j\, 
of solid matter • that is, 1 lb. contains less than 1 o/.. of 
matter that can contribyto nourishment. This agrees 
pretty nearly with the estimate of iSir H. Davy. 

(rieens, according to \'auquelin, contain 8 per cent, 
of solid matter capable of nouiisiuiig, or ] J oz. m the 
jiound. 

Turnips, according to Sir II. Davy, contain hut 4* 
per c nt. of solid nutiitive matter ; that is, I lb. contains 
less than three-quarters of au ounce. Vauquelin, how- 
ever, represents the quantity at 8 per fdnt. : and he found 
that .'I lb. of turnips and 44b. of cabliage aie equal in 
nutritive effect only, to I lb. of potato. ^ 

Carrots, according to Sir II. Davy, contain 9 J per cent, 
of solid matter capable of iiounshnig ; but Vauquelin’s 
estimate is 1 4. Adopting a n ean tlierefore, we find 
that I lb. of carrots si’ipply ne.irly 2 oz. of sobd iiu- 
iriment. 

Green pease maybe inftrrcd, fiom the analysis of 
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EinhofF, to contain about 70 per cent, of solul matter, 
but how much of thisirmutritiveitishard to aetenninei 
Vauqiiehns says, they contam per cent. Sir H. Davy 
estimate's the soluj matter of dried pease at but 57 per 
cent ; and if this he correct, it is not possible that grw'U 
pease can contain any thing like the quantity stated by 
Vauquelin, or even Einhoff> It is evident, however, 
that pease are rich m mu^/imeiit, and possess this pe- 
culiar quality, thtit about one-iifth oi‘ the solid mattvr 
‘estimated in the analysis of I||nhoff‘, partakes somewhat 
of the* nature of animal marter. 

Beans also contain this partly animal, partly vege- 
table substance. The solid nCitritious matter contained 
in beans, according to Davy, la ,>7 per cent : the same 
as in pease. The beans exainmcd by KAiholf, con- 
tained about 75 per cent, of iifatter winch might he 
•fiupposed capable oftiounshiijg. According to Vauque- 
lin, French beans Ciiitain 92 per cent, of nutriment, 
and, modifying Einhoff’s analysis of kidney beans, it 
would appear that they contain much about the aame 
proportion. 

• The other vegetables used at table have not lieen ex- 
amined by chemists as to the quantity of solid matter in 
them ; but the examples addficed, wlncli of course can 
only lie admitted as approximations to an estimate of 
nutritive power, prove that the \egetal)le esculents most 
commonly made use of contain hut a small ratio of real 
vegetable matter ; and even the whole ot that may not 
possess the power of nourishing. This is a most im- 
portant consideration to be taken into account. , 

Butchers’ meat, taking one^ kind with anothci, 
averages 35 pea cent, of real iiutntfve matter . at least 
such Was the estimate -presented by MM. Vauquelin 
and Percy to the French minister of thh Interior. 
Adopting* this dctermmalion, we are prepared to ap- 
preciate the quantity of real nutritive matter received 
into the stomach when a meal of plain moat and vegetables 
has been eaten : it is not practicable to come to any 
u 4 • 
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conclusion when made dishes are used. It is a sal^ect 
of interest^ and particularly so to the inhabitants of the 
British isles, who are said by forei^ers to make use of 
more animal food tlian is necessary or wholesome. In 
order to set the inquiry in an intelligible point of view 
some homely subjects must be brought lie^rfe the reader, 
and some calculations on matters that are not generally 
made questions of arithinetic: the results will perhaps 
be such as he hai^ not anticipated, and will probably 
Ti pay liiin for Uic scrutiny that is made into the secrets* 
of his dinner- table. In tlrtj following estiinatee it is 
supposed that the aniinaj food made use of is mutton, 
and that no other is oVbr resorted to; a supposition 
adopted to avoid confusion, and easily modified into 
the assumpiion of any other meat by reference to the 
preceding chapter. Some persons may smile at the 
ajiparently whimsical turn which^a, tubject of this 
kind must assume , hut should thc^ chance to recollect 
amidst their pleasantry that perhaps curtailment of life 
IS concerned, they may find something in these specu- 
lations of a graver character. One example of this 
mode of Mewnig the subject will Suffice: — 

Let lOoz. of boiled mutton from the leg, without 
bone or any other part to'‘bt rejecteil, 8 oz of potato, 
and the samc^ of turnip, be assumed as an ordinary 
dinner for a healthy male ailult, who has not .my con- 
siderable corporeal labour to undergo. 1 o produce 
10 oz. of solid boiled meat, alxiut 1 1 oz m the raw 
state Will be necessary, which, according to Vauquelm, 
contains.* 3 oz of solid nutriment, the rest being 
water : ^hc 8 oz. of turnip contain about one-third of 
an ounce of solid nutnment: and 8 oz. of potato, 2 oz. 
Thus of solid vegetable nutnmfent there are 2 \ os., de- 
rived from the turnip and potato together: but of solid 
animal nutriment there are 3 oz. In order to render 
the animal and vegetable nutnment equal: it would be 
necessary, that wiUi the quantity of vegetables already 
mentioned the portion ’Of boiled meat should be 
abo\il 6 J oz. The actual weight of the gross quantity 
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rmived into the stomach would then about ^ 
2S oz ; but the weight oi>eal nutrition would be 4 oz. 
Should this be doomed an insufficient meal, both animal 
and vegetable ibod. ought to be increased in the same 
1 atio as above. 

In order then to equalise the animal and vcgetaWe 
matter, and to increase the totaf quantity, the ratio should 
be 8 I oz. of lioded muttofi, lA OZ. of potato, and the same 
of turnip : the total amount of lood Swallowed will be* 
28 1 oz. ; but the quantity of real nutriment *will he hut 
(j oz., half being animal and half vegetable matter. This 
IS certainly a sufficient meal for most persons who have 
hutiittle laborious occupatipn : for if a pint of liquid bo 
tirank at the same time, the load on the stomach will 
weigh 8 lb. : and this jviU be increased to Ih. if a 
pmt pf wine be swallowed. Now, tKe difference lietwecn 
8 \ oz. of boiled meat and lO^z appears \ery trivial; 
but, if the greater of #ie two quantities lx* perM‘vered in 
regularly every day for the term of a man’s ailult life 
of half a century, it may excite a little surprise iii the 
persqn wdio practises it to learn that he ivill have con- 
sumed a flock of sheep,* consistyig of about flfty-threc** 
head, in excess above what he ought to have made use 
of. In a life of sixty-five y^ars, allowinjj 8 \ oz. per 
day for fifty years, two-thirds of that ^juantity for ten 
years, and 8 oz, a day for three years of childhood, the 
total animal food amounts to 850 sheep. If to this 
be added the excess above mentioned, the number of 
sheep the cooked meat of which is devoured by one 
man during a life of sixty-five years is about 400 • along 
with five tons of potatoes, about the same of turmps or 
other vegetable, nfne tons weight of common drink, and 
six tonsf weight of wine, at one pint per day ^pr thirty 
> ear* only : thus for dinner alone above thirty tons 
weight of sffiids and liquids must have passed through 
the stomach. •Inordinate work will wear out any ma- 
chinery before its time, especially if the ivork performed 
be of a pecuharly weapng character. Whether it is ad- 
visable to add the^fifty- three unnecessary sheep to qpe^s 
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dinnc‘r,^s a questioa uhicli every reader will answer to 
' himself as he thinks proper. The food of old Parr, who 
died at 1 53 jears of ap;e, consisted of cheese, coarse bread, 
milk, and sinuU beer. Would it have made no difference 
in tile duration of his life if he had swallowed 10,50 
slM.'ep foi alxiiit this number would havobeen his share at 
the usual rate, alonj:; with liis tw^enty tons of wine? It 
may asaist m drawinp; a cont’usion, to recollect that when 
he was brought tiT London and lixedm splendour, ‘‘fed 
high, and drank plentifully of the best wines,’' he soon 
died : and his death was generally attributed to tbatcause, 
for he bad vigour of liorly to have lived a good wdiile 
longei, ” as tlie ri'porter says. , 

Witli regard to apportioning the quantity and quality 
of food uwder various cucumstances of age, constitution, 
occupation, and climate. Dr. Pans, in his “'Treat^epn 
Diet, " has laid down some jirecepts which seem to coin- 
puse all the inlormation that neciV be knowui or practised 
on tins subject. lie tuiys, ‘^As every description of 
food, wdietlier derived from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, is converted into blood, it may be inferred that 
,tho ultimate effect of all aliments must lie viitually the 
same, and that the several species can only differ fiom 
each other in the quaiitHy of nutriment they afford, m 
thi‘ compaiitxive degree of stimulus they impart to the 
organs through whieli they jiass, and in the proportion 
of vital energy they require for their assimilation. Were 
the ilegite of excitement which attends the digestion of 
a meal commensurate with the labour imposed upon the 
orgam: which perform it, less irritation and heat would 
atteiuli, the digestion , of animal than ol vegetable food ; 
for in the one case the aliment alreai^y possesses acon^- 
position analogous to that of the structure winch it is 
designed to supply, and requires little more than di- 
vision and depuration ; whcrea.s in tlie other a com- 
plicate d senes of decompositions and* recompositions 
must be effected btdbrc the matter can be aniinalised or 
assimilated to the body. € But tlie diyestue fiver ^ if we 
may lie allowed the use of that expression, and the com- 
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plexity of the alimentary changes would appea^ in everjr 
case to bear an inverse relation to each other. This 
must tlejieTul upon the fact of aniinal food affording a 
more highly animahsed chyle, or a greater proportion 
of that priitciple which is essentially nutritive, as well 
as upon the immediate stimulus which the alimentary 
nerves receive from its ^dntact. In hot countries 
therefore, or during the A(*dts of summer, we arc in- 
stinctively led to prefer vegetable fond ; and ive accord- 
ingly find that the inhabitants of tropical climates select 
a diet of this description: the Brarnins in India, and 
the people of the Canary Isjandf., Brazils, ike,, li\e 
almost entirely on herbagt*, grams, and roots, while those 
of the north use little besides animal food On account 
of the supenor nutritive power pt animal ihattei , it is 
equally evident that the degree of Ijpdily exertion or 
exercist' sustained by an individual shouhl not 1 k‘ ovei- 
looked in an attcmfit to adjust the proportion ui whiih 
animal and vegetable food should lie mixed. IVrsons 
of sedentary habits arc oppressed, and ultimately become 
diioased, from the excess of nutriment which a fulliliet 
of animal food will occasion jjsuch a condition, by souie 
process not understood, is best correctetl by acescent ve- 
getables. It IS wtII know n that artisans and labourers, 
in the confined manufactories of largti^townh, suffer pio- 
digiously in their health whenever a failure occurs in 
the crops of common fruits;' this fact was remarkably 
striking in the years 1801 and 180.7. Young children’* 
and growing youths generally thrive upon a generous 
diet of animal food ; the extess of nutritive is 

consumed in* the development* of^ the body, and, if 
projicrly digested, imparls strength without repletion. 
Adufts and old persons comparatively rei^uire hut a 
small proportion ef aliment, unless the nutritive 
movement be accelerated by violent exercise and hard 
labour. 

Those who advocate the exclusive value of animal 

* The nliTPcnt of almoi.t every 9 ninifl, in Us firtU stage of life, iscon^ieti 
of animal matter , even graminivorous birds are nounshctl by the yWk for 
several days alicr tKing haUhed « 
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fbod, aiifV deny the utility of its admixture with vege- 
table matter, adduce in proof of their system the rude 
health and Herculean strength of our hardy ancestors. 
The Briti'-h ttbongines, when first visited by the Romans^ 
certainly do not appear to have been conversant with the 
cultivation of the ground^ and, accorrhng to the early 
writers, ( icsar, Strabo, DiQflorus Siculus, and others, 
their piincipal subsistence ivas on flesli and milk ; but 
before any valid concliiMon can be deduced from this 
ciicumstance, the habits of t}ie people must lie compared 
with those’ of their descendants. The history of later 
limes w’lll furnish us with a satisfactory answer to those 
who deny the necessity of vegetable aliment. We learn 
fiom the London bills, that scurvy raged to such an 
excess in the seventeen^^Ji century as to have occasioned 
a very great niortility. at this peiiod the art of gar- 
dening bad not long Ix'Cii introduced. It ajipears that 
the most common article of the kitchen gaiden, such as 
cahbug<’f5, w’ere not cultivated in England until the reign 
<}f (’atharine of Arragon ; indeed, wo are told that this 
ipieeri could not procure a salad ,'intil a gardener was 
s<Mt for fioni the Nethe. lands to raise it. Since the 
change thus happily introduced inm our diet, the ravages 
of the scurvy lyvo lx‘eii less severely experienced. 

It follows, theny that in our climate a diet of animal 
fooil cannot, w'lth safety, he e\cluM\ely employed. It 
IS tex) highly stimulant ; the springs of life are urged on 
too last , and disease necessarily follows There may 
neverlhele'-^ exist certain states of the system which 
fcfjiltre s^fich a preteinatuial stuiuilus ; and the physician 
may theil’fore confine his patient to an animal regimen 
with as much projiriety as he would prescribe oj\iura, 
or any othejr lemedy. By a parity of reasoning, the 
exclusive use of vegetable food may be shown tp be in- 
consistent with the acknowledged principles, of dietetics, 
ami to lie incapable of conveying a nourishment suffi- 
ciently stimulating for the active exertions which belong 
to oi^r present civilised condidon. At the same time it 
must 1'*" allow’cd, that an adherence to v egetable diet is 
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usually j)ro(luctive of far less evil than th^ which, 
follons the use of an exdusively animal regimen."' 

Notwithstanding the vegetable origin of bread, it can 
scarcely be considered as mere vegetable matter. Wheat 
coiitainB punj vegetable matter along witli a substance, 
amounting to ohe-fourth of its weight, called gluten, 
which very much approxynaU's to the character of 
anifnal matter, punng tl!e fermentation which dough 
undergoes, a change in botli these ingredients takes place. 
Indeed, without any refeienjie to chemical constitution, 
the tas!e, consistence, texture, and appearance of bread 
seem to detach it in some degree from the class of ve-. 
getable food I'lie subjeat ought certainly to be k(*pt 
in view by those who make a dinner oi animal iood and 
bread only, they suppORing that tljey have made use of 
a proper mixture fora wholesome meal. C'olsus con- 
sidered bread as equal to fleslt in its capability of nou- 
rishing; and if there* IS any truth in this opinion, the 
mistake of those is very great who use it at dinner 
without any other vegetable matter to dilute the stimulus 
of the animal food. , 

Some very absurd notions have prevaileil amongst 
those who accustom themselves to a full diet 4 >» animal 
food concerning its liencficial influence ^n the moral 
and physical development of man, ain^ positions of the 
same kind have even been laid down by writers, which 
.seem equally at variance with*rea‘-on and experience. 
“Some liave asserted (says Baron (uvier) that man, 
without the use of flesh diet coujd neither exist 
nor propagate his kind : tliat he requires tht; solid 
nourishment oj& animal food to stimulate him 'to ac- 
tivity, to give vivacit) t(^ his senses, perfect strength 
and vigour to his frame, courage and energy to his mind. 
The inhabiL'iJits of the northern extremities of Kurope 
and Asia, tlie Esquimaux, and the people of Terra del 
Fuego live entirely on flesh — and that often raw ; and yet 
in strength, size, and com ages are far inferior to the 
rest of mankind. This proves that animal diet does nyt 
necessarily confer, moral and physical energy. Agpain, 
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vegjctabl^ diet is not connected with weakness and 
cowardice. The Greeks and lloinans subsisted chiefly 
on vegetable preparations, at a pencil when tlieir valour 
and energy rendered them the terror' and admiration of 
surrounding nations. The Irish and Scotclf, who are not 
weaker than ourselves, live chiefly on vegetable aliment. 
The Swedes, under (rusta^us and (Miarles, were herbi- 
vorous and invincible. The'negroes, distinguished for 
all kinds of physical energy, live cliiefly in the same 
way , and so do the South-'-ea islanders, whose agility 
and strength were found infinitely to suipass those of 
our stoutest sailors. On tiie other hand, the debilitating 
effects of animal food are altogether without foundation • 
there is not a vestige of evidence that any period ever 
existed when the whok* human race abstained fioin flesh, 
and lived m a state of perfect innocence and profound 
peace 'fhis golden age ‘.d* immaculate virtue is but the 
creation of pot'tieal fancy, or the otfspring of the heati'd 
brains ot some visioiiar) enthusiasts. "I'hat the use of 
animal food is consistent with the utmost eneigy both of 
body and mind, is amply proved by the experience of every 
individual. Bu. all luster.^ testifies on tins subject, with a 
voice which there is no appeal. The myriads of 

Hindoos wh^ subsist on vegetable diet are hdtl in suli- 
jeetion a few hundreds of Euiopcaiis. When the 
ant lent Romans abandoned this vegetable diet they did 
not decline in moral and physical energy, or in political 
power. Look at the diet of tJiat nation which has pro- 
duced some of the illustrious names in the records 
of the* human race, whHher in literature, science, poli- 
tical, civil, or mditafy eminence ; the country of Shak- 
spearc, Newton, Locke, and Milton.* With such ex- 
amples hdbre us it is monstrouslv absurd to assert, that 
animal food is productive of any detrimental effect on 
the development and powers of the human mind and 
hody.^’* 

Many are the rules laid down by physicians to guide 
Tp^ankind in the management of dietetics ; and medical 

* Cu- KT, by Gnfii'h, lir" 
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mticisms on the perfections and defects various* 
aliments, and the propritly or impropriety of their use 
in peculiar constitutions have lieen offered to the world. 
Some are indigc‘stib4e, some heating, some acescTnl^ others 
flatulent , and to each has been attributed a character 
peculiar to itself. 1 omit tl^e‘vi' rules and characters, 
believing that the whole of , what can truly he said on 
the subject amouyts to the simple ai^iorism, easily un- 
derstood and applied, that whatever agrees witli any in- 
dividual IS fit food : that e\c;^y man s expernmee of his 
own stomach is the best test of what is wholesome /or 
kim ; and that his experience pf the decisions of this 
judge IS tlie best guide for*determining what should be 
used and what rejected. I'he character scijns not to 
belong to the food but #o the stomgch wdiich receives it* 
that which is stigmatised m books ns ii*fligestible, aces- 
cent, or flatulent, may indeed |^ove so to a fmv persons , 
— perhaps to the wriier of the book in which the state- 
ment is made; but to one hundred others, its assimilation 
may turn out to In* a \ory easy process. An article of 
food* which is safe and ^lutntious in one country, may 
be even poisonous in another — 4or tlu re are national, as 
well as indiMdual idiosyncrasies or the nature of sueli 
an article of food may vary with the climat%, and of this 
instances arc common. To Ine a( fording to the 
dogmas of dietetic winters is not a little troublesome ; and, 
in the course of some medical experience and intercourse 
with valetudinarians, I have witnessed very bad effects 
from the study of books, filleil with fabtidious criticisms 
on food and fanciful distinctnTns of qualities w'hich, 
in truth, appl) lut to a small portion of.mankind, yet are 
calculated to excile doubts,and apprehensions amongst 
the wcal-iTi Hided and hypochondriacal to ananjunous 
extent. ^ 

Indeed it seems a question, which would admit of 
controversy, wliethcr too little or too much care in diet 
IS more injurious. After all, perhaps Pliny w’as the 
best adviser w hen he said, that in the selection of part^ 
cular kinds of food we should not be too precise ; %hat 
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. we shot^d accustom ourselves indifferently to all kindp 
of dietj and nourish the body from a variety of source*. 
Anillustration of Pliny’s opinion is^ that those accustomed 
for a long time to vep;etable food only can with difficid^ 
digest animal food , and persons who rarely use ftA are 
sure to be (lisagiceahly affected by it when they do. I 
have known venison to sicken a whole family, and td 
produce fainting in one who usi'd it for the first time at 
a late period of life. The same disagreement has hap- 
jHjned to ]»crsons who ate a meal of sturgeon for the firs^ 
time : that animal it is to be remcmbeied is, in a^culi* 
nary point of view, ncitlier fish nor flesh : and turtle, a 
rare diet to most persons in ihis country, is very apt to 
disagree ; although in parts of the world where turtles 
abound, nothing can^sit more lightly on the stomach. 

In searchingofor a code of diet, some persons have re- 
ferred all controverted (questions to the practice of those 
who undertake the training of pugilists, and others who 
make the exercise of personal strength their profession. 
The reason assigned for such a proceeding^ is, that it is 
an appeal to experience and to pi;actice much scrutimsi'd ; 
and universally sanctioned in cases where failure of the 
desired results produces some conijj4erahle consequences, 
becomes matter of immediate nototlety, and in\ohesloss 
of faipe to soixj and of \ast sums of money to others.. 
It, however, w'e look to the pei sons who practise thisem- 
pyrical art, consider their total want of education gene- 
rail} of any kind, but particularly of medical education, so 
necessary a protcrtioii against wjui^nsical ami ignorant 
prejimiccs, if w'e look^to their opinions, and find that 
uisteaii of Ikmig, founded on observation they are mere 
liaseless fancies, vulgar errors, or mistaken analogies, a 
referencato the practices and opinions of such personsmust 
fail to convince or even to influence our conclusions. 

Notwithstanding tlie conviction just now expressed, 
that the difluse rules laid down in books for directing the 
choice of diet are of little use, on account of the vast 
d;iver8ity observable in (tie human constitution, and the 
inapplicability of any rule to circumstances so variable, 
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yet every one nmst ikdmit that there are a few general 
principles which apply tp a gteat number of* persons,* 
because they are fpanderl on the ohviou^ cdnstitutioii 
and characteristics of aliments. A knowledge of these 
characteristics ' sptmianeously ‘supplies these general 
priudiplcs,, and ^henre the latter may be of some use. 
The statements which follow arc chiefly taken from 
£)ri CuUeiij whose opiiilon%f>n these subjects seem to be 
the most pars mere expressions* of facts, and less 
oncumliered with hypothetical notions than those of 
most otjicr writers. 'rh6 opinions of Cullen, it may also 
be observed, are the originals trom which many sub- 
sc'cjuent authors Ifcve mainly diawo their supphes of" 
information. . * 

In the same species of animal the density k different 
according to the sox, tfle substanA' of the male lieing 
always more dense than that^of the female. In the 
liiale sex, liowever, eijiasculation at an early period of 
life makes a considerable change, as it prevents the 
animal from acquiring tlic same density of s[|^8tance 
which it would have otherwiH' acquired. This operaUon 
has [flso the effect of disposing the animal to grow fat,* 
and by so doing to render the meat more solulile. 

In the same hpc<S|ife, the duiisity of its substance is 
tbfferent according to the age of the animaf; and as the 
density is always increasing as the animal advances in 
life, » so young meat ib universally more soluble than old: 
apd so much is this the case, that in many species we em- 
ploy only the young as diet A difficulty howrever occurs 
here ; although, from their texture, young aniinala are 
more soluble than old, and appear to be so 40 de- 
coctions with wat^, yet in some stoirtacbs the young 
meats ai^i more slowly digested than the old * ; and thus 
with such persons veal is more sloivly digested than Ix’ef, 
and lamb than mutton. Another cause for the difference 
• 

• Mr Abemethv, instead of maktnj; this posU.on cxrpptutn, afllrms 
it to l>c a f^cnvnl one He Mys, ** that yomig atul v, hitp aiainai tood is in 
{TPnmil inorp difflrultiy digcxirible thm whirh m brown diui r>( middle 
age " Or Pans ts aUo of Uiia opinion, although it Is at variance 
popular convictions. 

VOL, II 
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of digestion mentioned may, in some cases, be the more 
gelatinotfe nature of young m^ats than old ; and this 
seems to have a share, for the jellies of all animal sub- 
stances, though extracted from old animals, putrify more 
slowly, and with more previous acescency, than the 
recent juices. And it may not be improper to observe 
here, that in acescent stomachs, liquid aliments, though 
extracted from animal suhofanees, are more difficultly 
digested than solids rrfeats. Does not this happen because 
liquidity favours acescency? 

In animals of the .same 'Tprcies, sex, and age, the flesh 
of individuals is of greater or less density as they are 
fatter or leaner. In leatn animals, tke fibres of which 
their flesh is composed aie more closely compacted to- 
getlicr, wkile in those that are fatter the fibres are more 
separated by a celliil<v‘ texture, filled with oil , the fle*^!! 
of the latter, th<?Vefoie, is not only rendered inoic soluble 
by the Li\ity of its texture, but also by the quantity of 
oil which enters into the substance of the fibres.* 

In same animal, the solubility is different in dif- 
ferent parts of it. Of the fleshy parts, connected by a 
loose cellular exture, the solutwn readily takes place ; 
whereas the inefnbranfius parts in the tendons and 
ligaments, wheic the texture is more closely compacted, 
dissolve with more difficulty 

Meats, in oflier respects of the same quahtie*>, arc 
more soluble according as they are further adiauced 
towards puircfaetion. Putrefaction, to a ccilain degree^ 
destroys the cohesion of all animal substances , and the 
tendency to this, if it be not prevented by the want of 
air, by cold, or by antiseptics, begins as soon as the 

i » 

« This opinjon of CitUon is to be understooil «s flnphr.ib 1 c to rncAt in 
nhirh the 10*111 i-* iiilpr'ipersori with kti^'aksot tat, — a < oiKiifioii rominonly 
pvjiresswl ty the word f/utrhlfid Such imut is* universally adrinttod to be 
the host kir AlKTiu'thv ohscrio*- that vir> fat ne<t shoiihl be oaten 
i»i)irin|»ly But thii. can only In* applic^i to the guid.-vnrr of weak stomarhs. 
every oiitN cxpeneni e hah aiqiimnleil him with the tart, 'Jnl the roburt 
notsaiiirv ot KnjtLmd thrive wreh upon lucon, iii which tho fat is to the 
lean an ten or tweiitv to one 

Mr AluTMCthy ohjt ( tH to me it th it Is very fat, or much salted, or fried , 
and coiiceivea that it is difficult of digestion 1 - ncvl sheeb of bacon pn^esa 
just thchc three qiiil lies , vet j»t-ielirioncTs arc much in the h.nbit ol ro- 
(fimmemliiiR such food, at breikt-ist, to }K'rsnris ot delicate appetite and 
wc.'ii>?iieit {lower ot siomath, which seems to show that they do not find 
any bad consequences to arise Iruin the {iractKC ** 
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animal dies. It is for this reason that meatS|recently» 
killed arc not so soluble as those that have been kept for 
some time. There iSj however, a period in the prqgresa 
of putrefaction at which animal food becomes unfit for 
the human economy ; but it is difficult to detenninethe 
limits, for there are some stomachs to whicli meats are 
highly offensive when any approach to putrefaction is 
discoverable in them, ciIKA by their taste or smell:, 
while there are otTiers m which tliose highly tainted 
are readily digested, and perhaps more readily than if 
they were less so. 

Not only arc animal substances more soluble as they 
are more advanced towards putrefaction, but they seem 
also to be so according as they aie more diyiowd to 
suffer that change. Alin^-mts will more or less quickly 
dissolved by the gastric juice according ti^the degrees of ^ 
solubility of each, as detorininefi by the circumstances 
above mentioned. Th^ quantity of nourishment in any 
moat w^hich the gastric juice entirely dissolves is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of animal matter which it con- 
tains. ^ Upon this grouni^it may be concluded, that in 
equal weights of l>eef and veal theae is more nouiishment 
in the former than in the latter. 

To terminate the consideration of aliments taken 
from quadrupeds, some remarks must be Aade on their 
effects in general on the human constitution. The 
fiist IS, their affording, when taken in equal quantities, 
more nourishment than any vegetable aliments do : the 
latter can afford the elements necessary for nutrition, 
but certainly in small ratio compsired with their tulk 
or weight ; whilst animal substances tha^an be cntTrely 
dissolved in the gasfric juice seem, in proportion to that 
quantity, fb be almost entirely convertible into juice and 
blood : they must ftierefore greatly increase the plethoric 
state of the blhod- vessels. Animal food is alwjiys reatly 
to induce this start* ; and therefore it w'lll always favour, 
and probably hasten, the growth of young persons ; and, 
although in adults exercise and*other mean may pre- < 
vent Its having thisqffect, it will always have a tendency 
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to produce plethora and obesity; which, when consl« 
derable, must straiten the san^iferous system. 

Animal food having thus a tendency to fill the blood- 
vessels, It must give a greater degree of strength to the 
whole body ; and it will readily appear that it is likely 
to increase the irritability of the system. 

As the balance between the several parts of the system 
,inay not always Inexact, so ’the plethoric state may be 
greater in one part than in another'/ and thus disjiOBe 
to diseases according to the part affected. 

Every kind of food taken into the stomach increases 
the action of the heart, ^nd occasions frequency of pulse ; 
and as the energy of the brain is thus^lirected to the 
heart aiijl stomach, a torpor in the animal functions, 
both of sense and rvotioii, is induced ; and these effects 
I are more consklerable from animal than from vegetable 
food: accoKlingly, after a full rneai, theie is in man, 
as well as in brutes, a propensity to sleep. On the 
question, whether thus propcnmty should bcgiatified or 
resisted. Dr. Cullen says, 1 am persuaded that in elderly 
persons, after a mid-day meal, it may in some degree 
be indulged ; but I an equally persuaded, from my ob- 
servation and experience, that a full supper immediately 
befoic goivi; to bed is generally hurtful. 

Although vuinial food may be admissible, — and in 
certain circumstances necessary, and tlicicfore in many 
cases coiiMstont with health, — lor the most part a small 
portion only of it us rcH|uired. The very temperate and 
sparing use of it is the surestnu'ansof piescrving health 
and obtaining long life ; while the free use of it tends 
to tlie pioduj^on of diseases, and to the aggravation 
of tliose that from othoi cayist's may tnciilcntally come on. 

o ' 

ALIMENTS FR03I MAM1KALI.\. 

The Bos, or ox kind. The flesh of th^ o\ is the most 
dense of any derived from quadrupeil{> : and how* far that 
density goes m preventing solubility we haveau instanci 
in the bull, whose flesh is seldom chosen as a part of 
Uur diet. The flesh of the female is of a much more 
soluble nature, and sufficiently fit for nourishment ; but 
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we commonly prefer th^ emasculated ox^ in ^hicb the 
fat is better mixed, the flesli more sapid, and, unless 
from a very old animal, is generally to be preferred, 
Veal, as loss dense, appears in our decoctions to be 
more soluble, and in consequence gives a more gelatinous 
extract than the flesh of the *adult , but it is not there- 
fore more nutritious, arf ffle gastrig juice dissolves more 
than the water in* our decoctions. • 

Tn young animals, the softer texture depends on there 
being iittlc difference betw^m the muscular fibres and 
the cellular texture interposed between them. But this 
state is limited to a ccrtaiy period of their growth In 
veal, It IS when the calf is under two months old ; for 
after that, and soinctiqjies liefore it, the miiScular fibre 
becomes more distuiguishahle, anti th(^ whole substance 
less tender. • 

or the slieejf kind. These afford a dense sub- 
stance, but less so than that of the ox kind. The dif- 
ference of sex has the same effects m this as in the ox 
kind ; and the flesh of the emasculated animal is uni- 
versally preferred. In this spcgies, more than any other* 
the nuyit lK?coines more sapid, and setTiiingly more 
tasil) digc'-ted at a certain aifvanced period of its life 
than \Nhen it i.s younger. Mutton, uiidwr ti\o years old, 
IS less sapid and more difficultly digested than when it 
IS f'cverai years ohler ; and it sdems to ht' in its greaU*st 
{lerfeclion at the age of five : this we ascribe, in part, 
to the propoition which the cellular texture filled with 
oil bears to the solid fibres lieUveen which it is* inter- 
posed. But as the density of the solid increase? as life 
advances, this cir«?umstance may, at a certain period, very 
much (fiminish its solubility. The same difference ob- 
tains between thb full-grown sheep and lamb, as between 
beef and v^aL If the lamb is allowed to be suckled 
by Its mother, "for six months or a little more, its flesh 
becomes an aliment more noun vhing and digestible than 
that cf a lamb of ihe.jBame age? that had been weaned js 
usual at two months • 

Copm, or the goat kind. The 'flesh is more dens^^ 

' — ft 
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and insofublo than that of the sheep, partly from its 
nature, and partly from its food and exeicise; so that 
even the flesh of the emasculated animal is seldom ad- 
mitted where delicacy of aliment is studied. 

iV//s, the hog kind. The peculiarity of this aliment 
consists 111 the quantity of oily matter which is accu- 
mulated in the adijiyse meilitirane, separately from the 
muscular parts, the }>roportion being greater than in any 
oth'T quadruped employed in diet 

The flesh of quadrupeils is a more nutritious and 
jirojicr aliment In proportion as it contains a greater 
portion of oily i matter, pro\vded tliat this is no more 
than the digestne organs can properly assimilate. In 
this K'spect we fliid^the digestive ]>owlts to be very 
different in diflerent persons , in some it is \ory great, 
while in otheis it is extrewely limited , it even frtqiiently 
>anes in the same person. To t.'iosc who admit pork 
and bacon into the number of the ir aliments, they pro>e 
an easily digested and very nourishing food. 

Jn this sjieeies there is the same difference lietw’mi 
ihe flesh of the young and the adult animal, as it would 
seem, iK'cause the )oung animal is alwajs less fat than 
that of the a^ult ; the fuhner is tlierelore more digestible 
to many perso%ia who cannot digest the flesh of the 
ailult. As in other species, there is a difference a using 
from Be\, and from cniasciilation , hut it is less consi- 
derable than in the case of other quadrupeds. This 
species affords a loo<l prepared in a maniicF that cannot 
bo applied to aii) other v bravn, a substance not readily 
soluble, affords ji great deal of iiutninent to persons 
whose stomachs can dissolve it ; it fonsists chiefly of 
the adipose membrane, closely compressed, so that much 
of the oil is squeezed out, while the "cellular * texture 
remains so closely united as to fonn a transparent 
substance. 

Cerf'uft, the venison kind. I'hree species are em- 
ployed as food in this cOuntry, the stag, the fallow-deer, 
and. the roe. The> are all wild animals ; and although 
ot a dense substance, yet, when at a proper age and in 
good condition, they are s'^fHciently soluble and nou- 
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rishing. The stag kincl, being much exercised, is morl 
dense in substance, and to many tastes more sapid ; but 
as tlie fallow-deer is most commonly better fattened, it 
affords a more sofuble meat. The flesh of the roe-buck 
seVms to be'th^ most tendtr of all, but, being ^|enerally 
less fat, 18 perhaps less readiiy soluble. 

lA'pus, the hare. TJt^t«mimal is easily digested, and 
proves tolerably nourishing. As ^ttis an object of the 
chase, and often killed after long exercise, it is on sucli 
occasions deprived of the oil* that should be in its eellular 
texture, and is then more difhcullly digested than when 
It IS suddenly killed. • 

CuuK'ii/u^j tile rabbit. Is of so dense a substance that 
we hardly ever employ the adult or oldci an*mal. 'fhe 
young are tender and A hite, and Gifford an aliment veiy 
readily digestible, and consideiably miTntious, 

The difference bc^ivceii red and uhite meats depends 
on the greater numbtr of red arteries, and therefore on 
the larger quantity of red globules interpOHod between 
the inusdilar fibios \\ Ime meats are considered us 
less* nutating than tlmse of a red colour, but 
has Ikcii said on the gelatinoul nature of the foimer, 
must not be neglected in the nomparison. 

• 

ALiainNTS FROM BIRDS.* 

OWf and Ifcn, of the domestic -fowl. Making al- 
lowance for difference of age, the flesh of this species, 
being always white, is the most tender, and amongst the 
least simulating kinds of animal food. Chivlxvii is al- 
lowed when we fear the irritation of arumal foot! ; and, 
on the general pjiuciple of the young of every speties 
being tjje most soluble, tlw practice seems well-founded. 
After a jear qjd these fowls are constantly ^lecoming 
more difficultly soluble; bcfo«ea year old the difference 
arising from se^t is not remarkable, but becomes «o after 
that period. The effects of emasculation are consi- 
derable : thus the capon becoii^s readily fatter, and re- 
tains its tenderness much longer than the cock or htrr 
in their state of liaturc. A barn-door fowl is ccrtSmly 
X 4 
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i»n aiiext?ptionable aliment ; jet a crumroed fowl is 
mtnre sapid and tender, and sufficiently innocent food. 

The Gutriea^heUi at a certain age, is as temler as the 
last-mentioned species. The turkey is the same as an 
allmentshut perhaps somewhat less soluble. * 

The Peacock is considerably less soluble than any of 
the preceding: it ia obly bco)|j^t to table^m Europe, in 
its youngest stale. , ' * . 

The forpgoing are the* domestic species of ■ the galli. 
naceoUs order. Of the wild kind, the pheasant^ from 
Its greater exercise, is less soluble than any of the do- 
-mcstic fowl, e\ce[)t whci* it is very young. 

Qf the Partridge kind, tte're is a great variety , yet 
tliey Seem ^not to differ materially. The partridge of 
this country is much* more tender than the pheasant. 
The Quail is ne&rly the same in qualities 
* Anseres, or water fovfl. The Jflcsh of the sw'an is 
solid, and so difficult of digestion that it is little em- 
ployed as food. 

The Tame Gooffc^ is of qualities approaching those of 
^he swan, hut, an less exercised, and living much on ve- 
getable aliment, is of a fnore tender Mibstance, 'Fbo-e 
sea birds that live on fislj are very often tender and easy 
of digc'^tiou -itboy are common!) of a strong odour, and 
a rank fishy tasle , but to some persons their sapul and 
tender flesh is highly , agreeable, uiid easilv digesteil. 
These’ cireuinstances are particularly ajiplieable to the pe- 
culiar Scottish food, theSolaiid goose, w hich to many, even 
inScotlaml, ishighly oftensi\e,andentirely rejected, while 
with npiny otliers it is lii the highest degree of favour. 

()f the GralUe^ii is only neccssar) tq notice the wood- 
cock and siupt*, in which ihe muscles of th(j. breast, 
much ev^rcised in flying, are of a firm .arid less soluble 
texture, while the legs, little exercised, are more tender. 

Of the Pu,S'teteJt it may be said, in geqeral, that w’hen 
fat they aie sufficiently tendei and digestible 'fhe do- 
mostie pigeon, when verj’ young, is sufficiently tender; 
yi't e\eii in its early age is heating food. 

Egtfs of Ihrdu, It is a singulai faci, that the white 
of egg, w’hetlier in its liquid or coagulated state, con- 
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■tantly prd()uc«9 much lycKnefis in the gtomao]|fB of somt 
persons, while to most ethers it is an agreeable and 
easily digested food. It is indeed surprising Yfhalt a 
quantity of egg caii be digested by soiq^ : in most pei sona^ 
however^ thi*s ]jower is very rou^ Hmitedj and a smallor 
bulb than of nearly any other food wiU satisfy. During 
its digestion, it is less 6ii||n4lating than almost any other 
kind of animal huKttcr.^^^Whenin a i^te of putrefa^tiop. 
It becomes highly noxidui. CeruinjS^a fowl, the flath 
of which IS rank in^dour.and tastC) afford eggs that 
are perfectly free from this peculranty, ’ ^ 

ALIMENTS FROM TiiR AMPHIBIA* 

The 'Turtle affords a white meat very laucl^ rewan bling 
that of quadrupeds; aitd from thhi might ^udge that 
the difference in nutritive power caifhot lie very gneru!. 
In the flesh of the^^o^f, there swins to be nothing qie- 
culiar nor \ery diflercnt fioiri the turtle. I'he flesh of 
vipers affords a broth, of much the same qualities as that 
made from quadrujieds or birds ^ 

• • 

ALIMFNIS FROM FlSIIBS. 

There is certainly some difference in the firmne'-s of 
the flesh of fishes, but it is a curious facif that, although 
fishes are long-lived animals, their flesh* iloes not become 
tough with their age, as tliat i)f birds and quadrupeds 
IS well known to do. The common opinion is, that lish 
is less nourishing than meat : Haller found himself 
weakened by living on it, and alleges that, jiersons 
generally cKpenence a ‘'imilar yflect. The ob^nations 
of Pechlin seeii^ particularly to ccnfiiln this. But there 
may be much fallacy in the opinion , and the M'eakness 
may be owing# more to the quantity of vegetable aliment 
employed* at the same lime, than to that of ihe fish. 
We have seyeral instances of villages inhabited by 
fisherim n who, although they live very much ujidn this 
kind of aliment, manifest 119 diminution of health or 
vigour. If there is any difference in the nutntive 
powers of fish ffnd meat it must be very inconsiddfable : 
the more gela^jinous and tender kinds, as the carti- 
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l%iginou» (BbheSj will Ik.* more Qasily digested and more 
nourishing than those ol a hrmer or drier texture. The 
oily flJies give an aliment less easily digested, and more 
irritating to the system, but at the same tune more 
nourishing than the leaner. We have examples of tins 
in the eel, salmon, and herping. Our herring- fishermen, 
living for a length of time this last aliment alone, 
sufhr no loss of str^^n^th, but seem rather to be always 
much fattened by it. 

ALIMENTS rnoM SIlpffL-FISH. 

4 The flesh of the Crah and L(M(^ scarcely difler in 
any of their qualities. As ahmeiits, they seem to he 
of the sanu^ nature as most other fishes, cspeeially tho'-e 
which contain little of no oil , ahd on account of the 
deficiency of thi^ priiicijile they peihaps afibul less 
nourishment. I'hey appear to be \nore ililKcult of di- 
gestion than most othei lean fishes. Some persons are 
reniarkahle lor being unable to take even a very small 
quantity of lobster or eiah without being affected soon 
after v\ith a violent colic, and sometimes with the same 
elfloresccnce on the skm** which often happens from 
eating salmon or horniigs^ 

The ()ifMcr\ in its raw' state, is easy of digestion , but 
when boiled or loasted is more difficult, and often very 
iniicli so. Oy.stera seem be very nutritious. 

' The and Cochlv arc of a firmer texture than 

the oyster, and aie less easily digestible. The occasional 
lil effects of the former have been already noticed. 


CHAP. VII. 

ACCOUNT OF VEGETABLES USED AS FOOD BY THE VARIOUS 
NATIONS THE W'ORLD. 

Having now given some account of the chief articles, 
from the animal kingdom, that are used as food by the 
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various nations of the globe^ as well as the piocesses to 
which they are subjected to fit them for rece,plion into 
the stomach, and an explanation of the natiire and 
objects of these procesbes, it remains to treat of those 
alimentary substances which are ilt^rived from the ve- 
getable kingdom. In the kistoiy of the seeds, roots, 
herbs and fruits, whi(il^«aonstitute our vegetable sus- 
tenance, there isditile that can pt\)^ attractive, at leiytt 
that could ])roperly become a part of a work not de- 
voted, to the physiology or cultOre of plants. The 
notices of these articles of diet shall therefore be ge- 
nerally short, unless in such iastanees as, lieing ol grea^ 
and gxtensivc utility, reqliirc a full description. 

As to arrangement, it would answer no gpod purpose 
to adopt a scientific* classificalion , for space \iould 
thus be occupied that can be empJetyed to lietter ad- 
vantage. The arrangement that will best answer the 
purpose in the present instance is the alphabetic one , 
and this accordingly shall be made use of. 

Some of the articles which follow are not to be con- 
sidered as aliinciUs of a nutiiiious nature, but merely 
as condiments , and as sufth 5re not only agreeable, but 
frequently most useful. 

ALPHADFTIOAL ARUANGFMKNT 01’ VPOEIABI.E 
ALIMENTS AND CONDIMENTS. 

Acorn. The old Saxon word, tecerii, signified corn of 
the oak, a name indicative of the use to which it was 
applied, liefore corn was cultivated, men fed upon 
acorns ; and modern times they* have doire so fre- 
quency wlien other sustenance was not procurable. 
The people of Chio sustained a long siege without any 
other food; and in 1709, during the scarcity that pre- 
vailed in Fryice, they woie eaten, husked and boiled. 
Even in the present day the Norwegians, in times of 
scarcity, grind tliem and inajtc them into bread. Not 
only has the acorn been used as food, but as a dessert 
fruit ; and in tins capacity it was formerly used by the 
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Spaniard* It also served tba purposes of the phy- 
sician^ and was extensively employed in medicine. It 
is well known that acorns afford excellent food for 
hogs, and that they grow fat on them ; and hence, in 
countruR where th^re arc oak.forests, tlie hogs are 
turned in when the oal»-trees begin to drop their 
acorns « 

. This nut is saitVtb be the best sulvstitute for coffee. 
The husks are to Ije taken off, and the nuts roasted in 
the usual manner until they are sufficiently bi’own : 
a smiill bit of butter is fc be thrown on them while still 
hot, and, after being welh-shaken, they are to be ground. 
The butter supplies the placd of the empyieumajic oil 
that IS genrrated during the roasting of real coffee ; 
and the heat is sufficilnt to givb the necessary degree 
of ompyreuma to ‘the butter. 

Ahmmd This fruit is produced in Syria, Barbary, 
Tuikey, C’yprus, Spam, Italy, and France. In shel- 
tered situations they are also produced, of a good 
qpality, ni the British isles. There aie two kimis, 
bitt('r and sweet, both thc'grdwth of the same tree ; the 
difference being attrihiitaide to variety of climate and 
soil. Hitter almonds are poisonous to many animals, 
especially to birds, and even to man. This is not to 
be wondered at ; for thoy contain Prussic acid, one of 
the most deadly and instantaneous, poisons known, 
when taken even in a veiv small (juaritity, or even 
applied fto the ex tenor of the hody. Bitter almonds 
contain /his poison in vciy ininiue quantity , but a 
mimlH*r of tlicm* eaten, have been .known to pro- 
duce death ; and they are particularly poisonous to 
birds. 

It was showui by ^’^o;re1, that when almonds' and water 
are triturated and blended together a white liquor 
results, w'hich he consideied almost ]irecisely similar to 
animal milk. It is curdled by acids. Cream even 
separates from th.s milk, which iray he converted into 
a species of liutter. \Vhen the eil is presvcd out fiom 
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almonds^ the cake which remains, if cleared from every 
thing soluble, exhibits ^he properties of aniijial cheesE. 
Vogel found this kernel to consist chiefly of oil, cheesy 
matter, sugar, gum, and Prussic acid* Sweet almonds 
were foun^ by Ifloullay to consist of a sweet oi), al> 
bumcn, sugar and gum. But ndther kind of almond 
contains starch ; although tbc contrary opinion had been 
always entei tamed, ll^^g an old notion, that eating 
bitter almonds pieviou».ly to drinjping wine, prevents 
intoxication. If, so, the Prussic acid is no doubt the 
agents • 

Almonds are agreeable adjuvants to the dessert ; 
but, as aliments, rank vcry#low on account of their 
lieing difficultly digestible, owing, as Boullay thinks, to 
the great quantity of albumen present iq^ them in a 
solid state. 

Apple.s and consiaf of the same ingredient, 

but in different proportions • tin* chief are, acid, watci, 
sugar, gum, and woody fibre. In 100 paits of apple 
by weight, there are no less than 80' of mere \\ater, 
and but 13 of otlwr ingredients capable of contn- 
buting a very inferior kilid*of nutrition. The naltire 
and properties of the ferpjented juice of apples and 
pears, constituting cider and perry, haire been already 
fully detailed in the first volume of tUis work. Apples 
and pears must rank very ipw as aliments ; but tliey 
are an agreeable acid-sweet summer fruit. ^For dys- 
peptic stomachs apples are not advisable. 

Apricot, This IS a swwt and wholesome fiuit. 
There are several varieties of •grown in England. ’ 
The* orange apricot is^not esteemed: the Tuikish is 
toleraldy go«l. the Breda is a large roundish fruit, of 
a detp yellow colour when npc, and orange Within : 
the flesh is soft, full of iich juice, and higher flavoured 
than any of the lest : but the Brussels variety is the 
best of all ; it is red on ,the side next the sun, the 
othtr 'ide being greeinsli-yellow. 
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Armw^rmt. The powder thus called is the starch 
obtained ^rom the root of the .maranta arundinacea, a 
plant which grows abundantly in the West- India 
islands.. The cleansed roots are pounded to a puip in 
wooden mortars^ and the pulp is well agitated witih a 
large quantity of coKl water, which is thereby rendered 
white with the starch floating in it. By straining this 
water, the fibrous matter of tbij^ ^oot is all detained, the 
water and starch pass through, and white granular 
matter subsides ; the water is poured off, the , powder 
is collected and dried. ' Thia is the substance called, in 
commerce, arrow-root : it is in fact starch, and possesses 
almost the very same properties as starch from wheat. 
By treating potatoes in the sanie manner as the roots of 
the maranta arundinacea, a white granular powder is 
also obtained which scircely diff*s from genuine ar- 
row-root, and accordingly is very commonly substitut- 
ed for it. See the mode of distinguishing them, Vol. I, 
p. 34*6. 

This powder, when intimately blended with a little 
cold water, and mixed with a proper quantity of boiling 
water; or, better, if after being blended it is mixed with 
radre cold water, and then 'borled, a jelly is produced to 
which highly nutritious pojvers have been attributed ; 
but I believe unfoundedly. It may sometimes be an 
adjuvant for children's diet. 

• 

Artichoke. Tliis agreeable trifle is scarcely worth 
notice, when the bottoms of the scales alone arc eaten. 
The part called the choke does not possess any of the 
acrimony of the plant ; it is somewhat sweet and muci- 
laginous, and is coriL^ered tolerably nutritious. Arti- 
chokes may be dried and preserwd for use. » 

( , 

Asparagus. The summits of the shoots of asparagus 
are tender, well flavoured, and as nutntious as most 
other vegetable matter. Some medicinal virtues, and 
some ill qualities, ha\e been attributed to this plant; but 
good,, judges declare that it possesses neither, and that 
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It ipay be considered as merely an innocent article of 
food. 

and barley-bread^ have been sufficiency de- 
scribed in Vol. l.*p. 55. 

• 

Barberry. This is a smal] oblong red fruit not larger 
than a pea, which grows o^i^a large thorny shrub. The 
shrub grows wild^in many parts of Britain : its leaves 
are small, oval, and of a p^e green cftlour : they, as well 
as the bldssoms and the frui{, are of' a sour taste, owing 
to the presence of the same acid as exists m apples. Bar- 
berries are too sour to be used^as nutriment, by them-- 
selves, but they are of use for various forms of pastry. 

Bean. This seed is a very general fa\^urite, and 
contains much more nutriment than anost other vege- 
tables. According to Sir H.*Davy, rather more than 
half its weight is mJtter capable of nourishing. The 
husks of young beans are tender, but that of old ones is 
somewhat tough ; and when such are used the husks are 
generaUy removed, although to stomachs in good order 
they are in no degree incon^micnt. Beans are, to man^ 
persons, flatulent diet ; they are the better for being 
young. When fully mature, tliey are often dried and 
ground into meal, from which a kind oft bread is made, 
preferred by some of the labouring poor to food from 
grain. Dr. Cullen affirms that many who had changed 
from the foimcr to the latter complained of being ren- 
dered weaker, and insisted on a certain allowance of bean 
or pease-meal. The constitueifls of the bean ar^ chiefly 
starch and vegeto-animal matter, bpth of tliem good 
nutriment. ^ 

Sucfi was the horror entertained by tl]« ancient 
Egyptians ^gainst beans, that it was considered a crime 
even to look at them. 

Bean-meal was used as a cosmetic by the ladies of 
antiquity, to remove wrinkles from the skin. 

We learn from ^Ir. Dobell* that the famous Indian 
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soy is made from beans. The beans are boiled until 
all the v^ater is nearly evaporated and they begin 
bum, when they are taken from the fire and pla^d i& 
large v^ide-mouthed jars^ exposed to the sun and^air; 
water and a certain portion of molasses or Very brown 
sugar are added. T»hese jars are stirred weil every day, 
until the liquor and beana are completely 'mix^d, and fer- 
mented : the material is thei\.t*t^ained, s^ted, boiled, and 
skimmed, until clarified ; after this last process it will 
become of a very brOisf;i colour, ami will keep any length 
of time. Many persql^liave. thought that gravy was used 
in preparing Jbhis condiment; but tills appears to be 
not the Case, the composition being a vegetable one. 
There are two or three qualities of it : to mhke the best 
requires much care and attention. Japanese^ soy is much 
esteemed in China, ontiaccount of the superior manner 
jn which it is made ; perhaps they have a particular 
sort of bean. Shopkeeper^ at Canton, who sell soy, have 
ktge platforms on the roofs of their houses, where the 
jars for preparing soy are all arranged and exposed to 
the sun, for the consumption of this article is enormous. 
Neither ri6h nor poor can dine, brf«kfast, or sup, witlwut 
soy. It is the sauce for sorts of food, gives a zest 
to every dish, find may bp said to be indispensable at a 

Chinese repast.* 

<. 

Beet, This root is i^emarkable for its sweefr taste, 
which it owes to the presence of a large quantity of 
sugar. In Some parts of France, Belgium, and Gfeimany, 
the sugar is exti acted from it and used commonly. 
One hundred pounds of fed beet-root furnish about four 
pounds and a half of pure white siy^ar, costing the 
manufabturer about 3Jd. per lb. This manufaetpre was 
introduced during the reign of Napoleon,. 

Sir II. Davy* estimates^ the nutritious pot;tion of red 
beet-root at aboi^ 15 lb. in every hupdred. Hence 
it is an useful and to some an agreeable article of food : 


* Travels, &r n 321. 
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it is eaten baked^ stewed, or boiled, hot or col^: and is* 
also used as a pickle. It may be eaten by itself^ or may 
constitute an addition to salads. A beet-root requires a 
long time to boU ot bake sufl^ciently ; according to its 
size it will take Trom an hour and a Ifdf to three hours : 
the common siz6 is twelve inches long, and three or 
four in diameter.' quantity It often proves 

flatulent.^ * • ^ , 

When the sweet juice has been pressed out for mak- 
ing sugar, ‘the cakqdiat remaine ia^pable of furnishing 
good l^cr, if usedr in die same manner as malt. On the 
whole, beet is a vegetable of tlje greatest importance ; 
it would soon become' an object of general cultivation in 
the British isles, and sugar would no doubt Je largely 
extracted from it, hut that is not die policy of govern- 
ment to encourage it. Hence a duty of 24?®. per 1 1 2 
pounds has been lately laid on* British beet-sugar. It 
was formerly used as a medicinal root. 

Bread-frmt* This article of food grows on a tree 
that IB about the size q^a middling oak, with large ob.^ 
long leaves. The fruit is about* the size and shape of a 
child's head ; it is covered witlj a thin skin, and has a 
small core within. • 

The eatable part, lying between the* skin and the 
core, is as white as snow, and sqpnewhat of the consist- 
ence of new bread. It must be roasted before it is eaten, 
being first divided into three or four parts. Its taste is 
insipid, with a slight sweetness, resembling that qf the 
crumb of wheaten bread, mixed*with.a Jerosaltjjp arti- 
choke. There is jieither seed nor stone in the eatable 
part. must be eaten in«its recent state, for, if kept 
above twenty.foiyr^ hours, it becomes harsh and difficult 
to swallow. .It is‘ in season eight months in the year. 
The tree which^ produces it, grows abundantly in the 
South Sea islands. The natives have pertain processes 
of cookery, by which they modify it aojcoi^^itig to their 
taste ; and another, by which they reauiec it letf peiri^^ 
able, alihrugh its ^aVour is not improved* ^ * 

VOL. II. Y 
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*• Broccph, is the Italian name of cabbage-sprouts, but 
chiefly of a vegetable closely resembling cauliflower, and, 
so fav as taste is concerned, one may be always substi- 
tuted ior the other. It is a great advantage that the 
two plants bear the beads at different Reasons of the 
year. There are many ^rieties of broccoli, for it is a 
plant that is veiy apt to ^produce new varieties, and 
^many that were formerly in use are, no longer known. 
Those that have an even, compact, and dense head, are 
the best, and the •same characteristics distinguish t}ie 
best cauliflower. Both bioccoh and cauliflower are ex- 
cellent, agreeable, and ;wholesome vegetables, and when 
the heads only are used, little likely to prove flatulent. 
Dr. Johnson thought the best flower in the garden was 
the cauliflower. ^ 

f 

Cabbage. Of this eicculent there is a great variety, 
all of them exctdlent. From the abundance, cheapness, 
goodness, and wholesomeness of the plant, it appears to 
be the most useful of all the culinary ^cgctables. Its 
(Quantity of solid nutritive matter has been already 
mentioned p. 294. Itphas been a favourite from early 
ages ; the Romans greatly valued it, and the Anglo- 
Saxons thought it so important an article of food, that 
they named the month of February ^prout-caulj caul or 
kale being the name of that kind of cabbage which docs 
not form heads. So accommodating aie the varieties, 
that one or other is procurable at every season of the 
year. 

Cabbage, or rather kale, giow^s wild in abundance, 
along the chalk» chfFs of the coast oi England, and is 
used by the inhabitants instead of the cultivated kinds. 
I ha\e Laten it there, and have been much surprised at 
Its excellence, considering that it vegetate^i in the clefts 
of the chalk without any soil round its roots that is 
discoverable. It is abundant in France, and from its 
seeds, an oil is expressed, called otl of colza, which is 
<'nuch used for burning in lamps. 

the stems of the summci cabbages, when the heads 
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are cut ofF^ be left in the aground, they will, eauiy in the* 
next year, afford what are called sproutSj which are 
excellent in point of tenderness and flavour. • 

Red cabbajje is* used either in its fresh state, like 
other cabbage, or pickled with viiiegSr, its colour being 
beautifully heightened by the ficid. The colour of the 
juice of this vegetable is*i*iine crimson, but it is ren- 
dered purple by nmny substances ; ar^l so sensitive is it* 
in this respect, that^even the contact of an iron knife, 
changes, it to tins hue ; hence it should be (Hjat with a 
silver knife. 

• 

Carrageen. This is the Irish name of the fucus 
crtspiiN, commonly called Irish moss, introdiKed from 
Ireland as an article of tood withift the last ton years. 
When first gathered, it is of a gljssy reddish purple ; but 
when dry, it become# pale, crisp, and almost horny. 
When half an ounce of this moss is boiled in a quart of 
milk, with the usual seasonings, it on cooling affords a 
hlanc-mangery which is exceedingly agreeable, and, as 
inanjf persons imagine, vftry nutritive, — a position which • 
holds true at least as far as the milk is conceined. It 
may perhaps add somewhat to the nutritiousness of the 
milk when used as food for very young chilWrer. 

Carrot. This favourite root, *88 is obvious fiom its 
taste, contains a kind of sugar; so much so, indq/ed, 
that It has been considered a fit subject for the pro- 
duction ol an ardent spirit, ai^ a good spirit# has 
been economically obtained fiom it (see voL I. p.*<245.). 
About one-tenth df its weight, according to Davy, is 
nutritious matter. It requites much boiling to render 
It soft and ea<-’ily*digestible. The carrot is valuable on 
account of tlie facility with which it is kept in a recent 
and succulent staie for a length of time, nothing beyond 
burying it in sand being necessary, and protecting it 
fropj frost. • 

In former days our ladies* heads were decorated with* 
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'the BteiT^ and leaves of carrotf^ instead of feathers;— « 
how strange are the vicissitudes of taste ! 

The parent of our culinary carrot is the wild carrot, 
so common all over the kingdom ; its root, instead of 
being the large^ fl4shy, red, sweet, succulent one which 
appears at cur tables, is»dwariish, white, dry, and ill- 
tasted. The seeds of wikf ^rrot were once used in 
•medicine, and wfr^ supposed to pessess considerable 
power in several diseases : at present they are not used. 

* • 

Ca/tsam or Cassadn. The ])Iant called Jatropha 
Mamchet or bitter Cs^sada grows abundantly in the 
warmer parts of the western® hemisphere, and is much 
cultivate^ in the West Indies. The roots of it which 
are the useful portion are, in Aeir natural condition, a 
poison : but the're are two processes by which they can 
not only be rendered innoxious, ^but converted into a 
most nutritive starch from which excellent bread may be 
made. The first mode is to expose the root to heat, for 
this destroys the poison : the second is to separate its 
, juice in which the poison resides. This juice is so ex- 
ceedingly malignant thrfe the Indians use it for poisoning 
their arrows: it is thfrefore a curious fact that the 
otlier constituent is excellent food, and it was no doubt 
singular that*a discovery of so unexpected a nature 
should be made by a savage nation ignorant of the doc- 
triue of proximate principles as well as of analysis. The 
treatment of the roots is as follows : — As soon as dug 
they ^re washed, scraped, and grated. The broken down 
matter IS put into a bag, and submitted to pressure until 
the juice is foretd out. This juice ig milky : by allow- 
ing it to subside a white stavch will be deposite^l, which 
IS to bb reserved for use. But the .matter which re- 
mained in the bag is the chief object : it consists of the 
same starch mixed with the fibrous p^rts of the root : 
when dried in smoke, it is reduced to powder and sifted, 
so that the fibrous maVer may remain on the sieve. This 
•starch is made into dough and baked into bread. 

*1 do not hnd in any of the descifptions of this pro. 
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cess that after the grated pulp has been pres|ed^ it is* 
washed to separate the poisonous juice that must still 
adhere. If no such washing is employed, we mu^t sup- 
pose that the adhering poisonous principle is rendered 
innoxious by* the heat to which the fttarch is subjected 
in the process of converting itjnto bread, either by being 
volatibsed, or by suffering com position, as some other 
poisonous [irincipli^s are known to -do when even mo- 
derately heated. 

There *are some* species of this* plant which by si- 
milar treatment cannot be made to afford a harmless 
cassava starch. , 

The sweet cassava plant is free from any noxious 
property ; its stalks are green, whereas thjse of the 
other kind are rather of»a purple liue. 

Tapioca is obtained from the same plant by a proce‘!s 
nearly the same as the last, huf the starch by a trivial 
change of manipulafion is made to assume a some- 
what different appearance. Tapioca may he considered 
the starch of the Jatropha Manihot as much as cassava, 
although the form is a«little different. It is common 
food for invalids and children dn tins country, and is* 
deemed nutritious. 

• 

Celery is one of the few plants that ^ot only is an 
excellent vegetable when caten^ raw, but wlien boiled 
communicates to the w’ater its own peculiar fla- 
vour m an agreeable manner, lienee it is eaten as a 
salad, or it is boiled in soups, of which it becomes an 
excellent ingredient. It is conceived to be one of the 
best antiscorbutics known. The effects of cuTtivation 
in altering the natural quyilities of plants is strikingly 
exemplified in ^ celery : for wholesome as i> is wcU 
known to Ije, the original herb wild-celery is highly 
narcotic and unsafe. 

f • 

Cherry, This fruit when aUowcd to ripen fuUy on 
the trees which it rarely is, seems to be one of die bqjt 
fruits we posseai, provided the tree is of a good Ihnd, 
Y S 
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and the soil is in proper condition. When pennitted to 
dry on tEe tree it affords a kind of raibin not inferior to 
the foreign in sweetness, and superior in liveliness of 
taste. Tfie may-duke is perhfips the best kind, and 
the moht easiJy biought to perfect condition. It is 
difficult to obtain thorough maturition of this fruit ; for 
the flics, wasps, and birds, their united efforts, soon 
j-elieve the trees of their load, if not^ anticipated. By 
tying the clusters in pieces of dark-coloured calico, a de- 
gree of perfection may be attained of the possibility of 
which few persons are aivare. 

The black cherry, on account of the fine colour which 
It imparts, and the stfong taste of prussic acid which its 
kernel is capable of communicating, is sometimes used 
for tinging and flavoijring ardent spirit : but its sweet- 
ness Is heav y, aud wants the liveliness which is valued 
in such liqueurs. On this account the Morcllo cherry 
is preferiec!, although its colour is inferior, and its ta^ 
when the fruit is eaten by itself is rather an aceeb-sour, 
conihinod with a full sweetness. 

The best process for flavouring ardent spirit with«this 
Yriiit IS the following Takg Morello cherries one pound, 
put the fruit into large glass bottle having a wide mouth. 
Put also on^j quarter of a pound of black cherries into 
the same bottlv, and pour on one pint of tlic strongest 
brandy Frequently shake them for four days, then 
decant the spirit off, pour on an equal quantity of 
brandy, let them stand ten days, pour it off also, and 
mix both spirits. Next pour on the fiuit half a pint of 
water * Jet them stand a fortnight frequently shaking ; 
then invert the bottle and let it dram for an hour The 
water will be now exceedingly spirituous, and will have 
extracte«? all the flavour from the keinels, although they 
had not been broken. Mix the water witli the spirit, 
and let them become transparent by subsidence. Thus 
there is no loss of brandy nor of any useful portion of 
the fruit. 

„ The Morello cherries should be taken from a tree 
rained against a brick wall, and the darker the colour 
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of the brick, the fuller will be the flavour of the cherry,, 
owing to the higher teihperature which the*trce and 
fruit will acquiie. The aspect should be such that the 
strongest sun will chine on the wall. Under theSe cir- 
cumstances the Morello is a fine frui^. Their size should 
be such that 7^ will weigh pounil. Small ones will 
not impart so iich a taste^l Their colour should be a 
bright purple, as if othef^i&, it wijl pro\e that all the 
qualities of the ^ruit have not beefl developed in it! 
This process will aflTord a cherry-brjandy both excellent 
and economical. 

Chestnut, The tree which Vicars this nut, is at least 
as valuable as most otliers ; its foliage is thick and 
spreading ; its timber Jiand^ome^ hard, aiu? durable , 
and its fruit agieeable as well as nutriUous, The sub- 
stance of the nut is farinactf»us, of a pure flavour, 
without rankness or* rancidity, for it contains but a 
small quantity of oil. To some persons, raw chestnuts 
prove flatulent, and productive of some other disagree- 
able. effects ; but the ^b)CCtionablc property may in a 
great number of instances,, lemoved by roasting f 
and by this process many will consider that tlie flavoui 
IS improved. The chestnut is* modificil ^to a vaiiety 
of forms by the culinary art ; at least tvm dozen dishes 
are in use, of which it is the chief ingredient ; amongst 
them IS chestnut-soup made witliout any meat. 

Chocolate. The solid paste known by this name, is 
prepared from a nut the proihice of the ThMruma 
Cacao, a tree which is a native of Soyth America. It 
bears fruit shape'd like a^ucumber, containing a pulp 
bedded in which are the seeds or nuts. These nuts 
are familiar^ to tlie public, they being of late years sold 
in all grocers' shops. They contain a quantity of oil 
in a state of ilnion with the other ingredients ; but 
when the nut is parched or scorched, which is always 
done as a preliminary process, the oil is in some degrge 
detached, and baromes a source of a litile inconvenitnce. 

Y 4 
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^he following is the preparation which these nuts 
undergo,^ After being lightly scorched, the shells are 
lietached ; the kernels are ground to powder in a mortar 
or mifl, and the powder is then levigated with a flag 
ibid muller, or between rollers driven by machinery, 
until they are reduced to a smooth paste. For such is 
the peculiarity of this kernej when scorched, that it is 
at first quite dry, apd easny ^educed to powder under 
the pestle ; but by continuation of the process, the oil 
begins to separate, %tid sufficient is^iletached to convert 
the whole into a soft pa^re In tins state, levigation 
reduces it to perfect smoothness, so that were it diffused 
through water (for it never dissolves), the fine powder 
would remain some time suspended. The paste, if left 
to itself, would again harden * but heat is applied, 
which makes it, still softer, and then it is put into tin 
pans, where it is allowed, to become solid. When taken 
out, the cakes constitute the chocolate of commerce. 

It is a curious circumstance, that when the cakes are 
removed, the pans are found highly electrical, and will 
attract and repel light bodies. 

• ‘ Other articles are frequently mixed with the paste 
during the levigation, as \anilla, long-pepper, sugar, 
musk, or other perfume, according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer.^ 

Chocolate to be good must be new : it deteriorates 
by keeping, and at the end of two years has lost the 
finest part of its flavour. 

Whoever wishes to have the pure chocolate without 
being drugged, has no more to do thap to purchase the 
scorchea nuts, ^nd to grind them in a coffee-mill 
without having removed the shells. The fine smell of 
this, when newly ground, gives evidence of u’s supe- 
riority over every other form of chocolate ; and its 
taste, when brought to table, will complete the proof. 
The economy of this method may also be considered 
a recommendation. The shells coarsely powdered were 
formerly sold under the name of cocoa or mtserable, 
and, boiled in milk and water, were ny^ch esteemed. 
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The great imperfection of this aliment is the ten* 
dency of the oil to sepafate and to float on tlae surface^ 
a state which renders it disagreeable to the palate of 
some^ and to the .stomach of others. This tendency is 
natural, considering that the kemel^of the nut is emul- 
sive, that the imperfection of all unalkalised emulsions 
IS their holding the oil so|fee1)ly combined, and that the 
tendency is greatly inc/dks&d by roasting which the 
undergoes. *A mode of lessenitig this disagreeaWe 
quality of chocolate is either to slqm it, or to let it cool 
after 'it has been boiled, and then to pour off the clear 
portion from the butyraceous oil on the top and the 
sediment at the bottom^ Tins liquor may then be 
heated again. A slow simmer is the best mode of 
treatment : boiling tetjds to detach the od. • 

Compounds of chocolate and^sugy are made into a 
variety of sweetmeats to be aaten without further pre- 
paration. Of this ^ind are various imitations in form 
of almonds, walnuts, &c., so admirably executed by the 
smeetmeat confectioners of Paris. 

.Chocolate is considered a most wholesome and nu- 
tntious beverage, anS for^tlyse who like it, and 
whom it agrees, preferable to tea or coffee. It is apt, 
however, to create, with maify, a sense of heaviness in 
the stomach, resembling slight repletioi^* 

Cloves. These are the flower buds not yet fully 
evolved of the Eugenia Caryopbyllata, a* native of the 
Molucca islands. They are collected while green, and 
are then dried and smoked, fl’he best are large, dense, 
and brittle, of a recldish-brown colour, of a hflt burning 
taste, and capAile of showing signs of an oily exu- 
dation when jpierced with a pin. These, character- 
istics distinguish them from such as have been dis- 
tilled tq obtain the oil^ a fraud sometimes practised. 

The oil of* cloves possesses all the excellent qualities 
of the spice itself, and is so much more convenient to 
use, that the neglect of it irt the culinary art is quite 
surprising. « , • 
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Cocoa, The cocoa-nut tree is unquestionably one of 
t^e most timpor taut of any thAt grows in the forest. 
By far the best account of it and its products that I 
have is contained in a short work by H. Mar- 

shall, Esq., deputy inspector-general of army hospitals ; 
from It, therefore, I select a few details. 

The tree is erect, withoirt branches, from 60 to 
110 feet in height, and froift f “to 2 feet in thickness, 
and IS crowned with a bunch of fronds. Some trees 
will bear blossoms every four or l»ve weeks*; hence 
there are generally fresh flowers and ripe nuts dn the 
tree at the same time. In good soils a tree will produce 
100 nuts annually. 

The roots are sometimes masticated in place of areca ; 
baskets are ♦made of the small ones. The hard woody 
shell of the trun)c is used in building huts, and for 
making drums ; it is cap'^ble of receiving a polish that 
rivals agate. The reticulated cloth fs made into couches 
for young infants, and is also used for strainers. The 
terminal leaf-buds, when boiled, form a good substitute 
for cabbage : they are also pickled with vinegar. Of the 
fronds or leaves are made baskets, and masks to protect 
the face from the sun ; houses arc thatched with them, 
and ceilings formed. The immature leaves are trans- 
parent, have a fine texture like satin, and arc used for 
making lanterns ; they are also employed for writing 
letters, the writing being scratched on the surface with 
a pointed iron^stylus. The woody ribs of the leaflets 
are used for making combs, baskets for catching fish, 
brooms, «and tooth-jneks. « The leaves serve as alarm- 
bells, for ' one of them being hung to . the stem of a 
fruit-tree, a nocturnal thief in ascendifig causes it to 
shake, anrV it makes such a rustling noise that there is 
a chance of awaking the inmates of the adjoining huts. 
Of the leaves are made tofehes for night-travelling, and 
for keeping off wild beasts : their ash^s, containing 
much potash, are used for scouring in place of soap. 
The centre rib of the leaf Is used as a paddle for rowing 
boats and the end of it, when well bruised, forms a 
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brush for white- washing, &c. The stipe of the leaf 
made into an ^olian liArp^ and also is marAifactured 
into sails of canoes. The fibrous coverings of the 
blossom* aie made into torches^ coarse corda^, and 
apions or ratjier petticoats for the w^men. The flower 
yitlds a rich saccharine juice which is converted either 
into sugar or arrack. Tl|e nuts afford drink and solid 
food, tlie hollow of t^e* interior is filled with an 
a^eous hquor of* a sweetish taste , ihe kernel is whitd*, 
and pleasant to e»t. On this thp natives feed, and 
labour*from morning till niglit without any^j^r article 
of diet. When this kernel is pressed, it affffils a milk 
which the Europeans in (Jcylt^, use as such in their 
tea. The fibrous husk of the nut, when steeped in 
water and well beaten ^ith a stone, affords •a material 
foi making excellent ropes, for sti^ffing mattresses, 
cushions, &c. When the kernel is dried somewhat 
and expressed, it affiirds oil at the rate of three pounds 
or perhaps pints from thirty-two nuts. This oil comes 
to Europe, and suffers a separation of its solid part, 
wdiich IS made into cocoa-nut candles, and its liquid 
part, which, burns w5l in ^aryps. The oil is sold Aif 
Java for 1«, 9c?. per English gallon ; in London it 
brings 4a*. or 4a. 6d. A hemtsphere of the cocoa-nut 
shell IS used as a lamp to burn its own o^f! The shells 
are also made into tea-cups, ladles, &c. Various products 
and parts of the tree are used 3s medicines. * 

Thus IS the cocoa the prince of trees: it furnishes 
all that a man can want, and it has been said that where 
it exists there can be little motwe for labour. * 

Coffee^ The fhtroduction of this berry into England 
has b(?bn differently represented. 7’he accoi^it which 
appears most aftthentic, because written very near the 
period when it w^as first used the following : — One 
Mr, Rastall an* English mei chant, whom I knew, went 

to Leghorn in l63l, and there founded a coffee- iiouse. 

• 

• Contributions to a natural history ol the cocoa-nut tree, by H I^r- 
shall, Lsq ^ ^ 
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The next year Mr. Daniel Edwards, a merchan: from 
Smyrna, ^here coffee had beeit used time out of mind, 
brought over witli him to England a Greek servant, 
nameif Pasqiia, who^nade his coffeOj, winch he drank 
two or three dislics of at a time, twice or ihrice a day, 
and was probably the first who used it here ; although 
I am informed that Dr. Har\3y, the famous discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, ^equently used it. After 
this it grew more iri use in several prnate houses, which 
encouraged Mr. Edwards to set up l?asqua for- a coffee- 
man, wha||;ot a shed in the churchward of St. Michael, 
t’ornliilI,Wiere he had much custom, and thus became the 
first coffec-man in England.” * About lf)99 the quantity 
of coffee consumed in England, Ireland, and Scotland was 
100 tons a'^year, of which 70 were used in England : 
the price of w'hich seems to have been 2s. Sd. per pound. 
At the same period, it wus sold m chemists' shops. 

As to the best mode of prepari* g coffee for the table, 
much has been written. Count Romford's essay on this 
subject IS well known, and bis instrument the pprcolator, 
IS in common use. Some years since, circumstances in- 
duced me to make trial of his methods ; the result was 
a conviction that he liad not exhausted the subject, and 
that new exiienraents Were necessary. It may be of 
use to enter fuUy upon this subject with a view of ascer- 
taining the most advantageous method of preparing a be- 
verage, w^hich, viewed as an artitle of food, of luxury, or 
of metlicine, is highly important. 

If a sufficient quantity of well prepared coffee be 
swallowed in the evening, it will be found to occasion 
accelcrallhii of the pulse, increased vividness of ideas, 
hilarity, watchfulness during a great part of the night, 
and towards morning profound slc*ep. Difference of tem- 
perament may alter these effects, but id general an in- 
creased intensity of the powers of life will be observable. 

These qualities are not possessed by ^he raw berry : 
the power of producing the effects is generated in it by 
roasting, as the following expeiiinents evince. Two 
* Houghton PhilosophKalTransactKr s, 1G99. 
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ounces of raw coffee we^e ground to fine pow(Jer, boiled 
in a pint of water for three minutes, and the liquor 
poured off. ' This disgusting dose I swallowe^ji at a 
draught, but could perceive no effect whatever from it 
Two ounces of the same coffee ^cre then roasted, 
ground, boiled as before, noured off clear, and swallowed 
as before. In half an,|;iour its effects were rendered 
evident by increased frequency of plil^e, which always ap»- 
|€*red to be an unerring ciiterion, increased activity of 
intellQCt, a propensity to moving frdm place to place, and 
a consciousness of excitement difficult to describe. 

Thus it IS the scorching that gives activity to the 
kernel. The obvious effi?cts of scorihing are a change 
of smell, colour, and taste. The taste, from bung 
scarcely bitter, has beflome considerably so ; and if the 
kernels be very much roasted they bedbrne intensely so. 
The exhilarating quality is oiily manifcRted, as appears 
by the above exjienments, when the bitter principle, 
whatever it may be, is sufficiently developed : there is 
therefore a connection between the exhilarating and the 
bitter quality, — a connection rendered manifest in ^ 
variety of other examples.* Thus Dr. Cullen was of 
opinion that a narcotic quality.resides in various bitters, 
and conceived that the fact is strongly exemplified in the 
case of the Faba Sancti Ignatii, the Strongest bitter 
known to him. There are many other examples : opium, 
hops, corculus Indicus, brucea anii-dysentenca, nux 
vomica, henbane, deadly nightshade, foxglove, colocynth, 
briony, tea, &c. &c., all contain bitter principle^ winch 
are highly narcotic. • 

These facts rifnder it probable thtft there is an inti- 
mate connection between bitterness and narcotic power : 
and that the evolution of an exhilarating pl-operty in 
cofiee, by a process which at tjie same time generates a 
bitter principle is no*more than a manifestation of the 
relation of cause and effect. It appears then that the 
part of the process of roasstingi which evolves the bitter 
principle is of great consequence, and therefore the fol- 
lowing considefations are deserving of notice. * 
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When^offee is roasted, nothing but ill-smelling water, 
nearly tasteless, issues from it. After some time the 
water,* which continues to be discharged, becomes acid 
to the taste, because that impure vinegar called pyro- 
ligneous acid, is termed in it, and, in s'bme further 
time, the acid water is d.sch^trged of a' yellow colour. 
Meanwhile the coffee has asfU|3pj?d a fragrant odour, a 
bght brown colour and a bitterish taste. Shortly after, 
tile w'ater comes off^ brown, with some drops of a brotJi.- 
ish oil of a burnt smell, and the coffee ajipcars blockish. 
If the roasting be conducted in a projier apparatus^ we 
can collect the productsj; and then wc obtain a large 
quantity of brov^n liquid of an and, subastiingcnt taste, 
like pyroligneous acid, and a brown, strong tasted oil of 
a tairy smell, becoming, when colu, as solid as soft butter. 
During the pioce^s of loasting, and in the beginning, 
while tlie water evaporates off, the c(?ffee appears scarcely 
changed, hut when the water becomes acidulous, the 
coffee IS of a fawn colour ; and when the water comes 
over yellow', the coffee is brown, crackles, bursts, swells 
to nearly twice its oiiginal bulky and has an arom&tic 
smVlI, and waini bitterish t..stc. When the oil makes 
Its appearance, the coffee is almost black, its taste is 
exceetliiigly lutter, and it has a burnt smell. If the 
heat be still continued, the coffee is converted into mere 
ehaicoal. Thus there arc five distinct stages: fiist, the 
evaporation of the mere water, second, the foimatioii 
of the colouiless acnl water, third, the ])rodiiction of 
yellow ^cid water : fourth, the appearance of the oil ; 
and fifth the conversion of the coffee into charcoal, and 
destruction of its bitfer piinciple. 

In tlie first of these stages, the bitter principle if not 
as yet forTned, and in the la^t it no longer exists : both 
of these may th'erefore be left out of the coiKideration ; 
and the questioi^ lies between the three ^middU stages. 
In the second stage, there is not sufficient bitterness 
generated for the taste ; ^nd in the fourth, theie is too 
nr^ch : heiwe, for the palate, the third stage is the im- 
portant one. But lieside taste, we have‘*to consider the 
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exhilarating quality, and^we must endeavour to ascertain 
does this quality exist in perfection in the tSird stage, 
which is so grateful to the palate. Unfortunately^ as f^ar 
as experiments warrant us in concluding, these t^%o qua- 
lities do not 'coexist in perfection, f am aware that ex- 
periments, in \^nch the effect on the animal economy is 
the test, are often fall^cioys , yet for want of a better 
guide I am compfdled to follow them. 

roasted some coffee to the fourth stage, that 
is, unpl the coflee*was almost black and was disagree- 
ably bitter, I boiled one ounce of this for a few imnufes 
in such a quantity ol water ^ as produced just three 
quarteis of a pint of liquid coffee. Having drank the 
whole of this hitter draught, without any addition, I was 
soon strongly under tlH; influenci^of its excitement, and 
iny {luKe rose liom <)() to 120 : it was at this tune near 
midnight, yet so active was fhy mind rendeied that I 
could not retire to rest for nearly three hours after. Now 
I knew by many ])revious experiments, that moderately 
roasted coffee would have had much less decided effects, 
if diank in the same (juantity. Indeed the diffeij^ce of 
effect could scarcely be morwdcKrisive than in these coin- 
para live trials. ^ 

Thus It appears that the same degree of loasting which 
developes the desirable taste of coffee, 1*^1101 the degree 
at which the exhilarating quality produced in greatest 
])erfection. To make coffee therefore that combines, as 
much as the nature of the thing permits, all the advan- 
tages in question, it must not be roasted eithej; to the 
third or the fourth stage, but to the precise limif between 
the two for thgn the aromatic bitter is not burnt out, 
and t^e exhilarating principle is developed to a con- 
siderable extend although not perfectly. • 

The prfWJtical question noiv^is, how are we to effect 
this prewse purpose -r- the question involvL'S many con- 
siderations. 

From the account already gi^en of the changes which 
take place in roasting coffbc, it appears thaj||^he first»is 
the discharge {if a quantity of mere water in the fotm of 
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:$tefinu This process is performed generally in a metallic 
vessel^ wmeh is kept as closely covered as is consistetit 
unth t^e escape of the steam : we may therefore consider* 
the cofee as exposed to a high temperature in an at^ 
mosphere of watery^ vapour. The question then offers 
itself^ does this situationc impair the qualities of the 
coffee ^ No proof can be, perl^aps, given that it does^ 
bjut there are analogical considerations^ which render it 
very probable that an injury is done. In medicine, tlic.jj 
are various plants employed which, ' to preserve them, 
must be dried ; and the drvingof them, without injury, 
is a matter of as much di^culty as importance. Leaves 
are most difficult ; for it is the opinion that if, in the 
drying, the, green colour be not preserved, neither is the 
virtue. If they are left merely ei.posed to the air, when 
dry and reduced -to powder, the colour will be found 
brownish.' If dried by triiJ heat of the sun, the colour 
will be better. If dried carefully before a strong fire, at 
a sufficient distance, iind in 'such a way tliat the air has 
full access to both sides of the leaf, so as to carry off their 
stean^ fast as formed, the colour of their powder will 
be a brlQiant green. On tl^e other hand, ii‘ die leavips 
be exposed to a moderate drying boat, in a situatiion 
which prevents the^ free escape of tjieir steam, as ih a 
deep narrow vessel even without a cover, the powder 
producible from them will , he browp ; and in a tnal 
which 1 made of a gentle heat in so large a place gs a 
baker's oven, the powder was brown. These consider- 
ations certainly aifor^ no proof, but I.tbihl^ they render 
it very pr/ibable, that if coffee be dried in its own stcam^ 
when it is not quickly carried off by a current of air, the 
results must he detrimental todts qualities. The fplW- 
ing fact klso shows that, with regard tp the effect" hn 
cofee of roasri^ig' it in a dose vessel or freely exposing 
It, there is a decided difewneci— If coffee be heated in 
a glass matrass* and hept stirring so as to prevent burn- 
ing, It soon acquires a Smell of a disgusting kind ; wbfle 
if ^tbe saii^be performed.on a flat surface, exposed to 
air, there is no such result If these' observations be 
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well founded, here is the first error of jtb« common oroh. 
cess of roasting. 

When the heat is continued to the opfR^ after the 
chief part of its crater is dissipated, it begins ife grow 
brown. It is obvious that the in^Cior of^eBeh kernel 
will be less heated than the external portion, an<I if the 
outside be roasted just enolgh, the inside must be roasted 
rather too little, and vfee there will' be in the 

fqfffier case, a portion too raw to produce even flavour, 
much Jesft the Cxhiiarating effect^ and in the latter case, 
the exhilarating effect is produced at the sacnflce of fine 
flavour, and with the introduction of vapid bitterness.^ 
Accordingly We find, invaiiably, on breaking a kernel of 
roasted coffee, that tlie central portions are of' a lighter 
colour than the outside..# Tins constitutes the fccond«error 
in the common iirocess. • 

tb c mere statement of theflfe errors conveys the re- 
medy. Jnstead of feasting the coflec in an atmos])hcre 
of -its own steam, it will be better to dry it on a large 
iron pan over a very gentle fire, keeping it constantly 
Stirling, so as to present new surfaces, until the colour 
become yellow. In this waj^ the chief part of the 
will bp iliftsipated without exerting any detrimental in- 
flvience.‘Or> the substance whiclf is afterw ar^s to, form the 
at^atie bitter. After being thus dried, tl^ coffee should 
be pouuded into coarse fragments, by no means too fine ; 
eaoli kernel, as it occurs, being divided, perhaps, into 
fofu^or five parts. In this ata^e, it is to be transferred 
into the roasting apparatus, jiiid acorched to the proper 
degreay • * 

Wbft the proper degree is should bp now considered. 
Thu retailers almost invariably roast their coflec too 
bttle : ^hc i^Orc it is roasted, the greater is the Jlos.s of 
weight o|f it ; the less their profit is at a given price, and 
the mbrepf ft, withmoertain restrictions, will be consumed 
to pro(Iuce a giteia flavour. I have made a great number 
of trials to ascer^in this po|n^ and I believe that the 
following concluolQns will be found very near the trut^. 
The loss of weiubt seems to afford the best criterioii. 

VOL IL z 
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' The mere loss of weight will cerfamly not direct us : 
for if two^qual portions at' law ci)ffee lie roasted to the 
same and proper quantity of Joss, one by a quick strong 
heat, tfie other by a moderate heat, dt will be found 
that the liquid coffee prepared from each of. ihe'^e, with 
equal measures of water, will bo of \ery diffirent flavours: 
that done by the strong heat being vapid and too bitter, 
and the one obtained by a moderate heat being aromatic 
and full OP the palate. 'I'he process should, therefore ip 
eveiy case, be conducted by„a gentle- heat ; and in the 
following estimates, it is to be understood that Buch*heats 
were employed. 

If sixteen ounces (avoird.).of raw coffee be roasted 
until reduced to fourteen, the powder obtained will be 
brovvMsh with a tinge pf orange :.«r the taste of the liquid 
coffee prepared from it will be poor and raw, and it will 
want the enlivening quahvy for which it is valued, 'fet 
this is the rate at which the retailers sometimes roast 
it, and the vapidness and poverty of our coffee are in- 
variably remarked by foreigners. I shall not occupy 
space with describing the effects of various rates of ro^st- 
inpf, but state that my tnaKihave convinced me that the 
rate at which we combine the greatest number of ad- 
vantages in re^sting, is tn reduce fiftc‘en ounces of raw 
coffee, as obi ailed fiom the merchant, to twelve, by a 
very gentle heat. Any thing more than this makes it 
too bitter • any thing less does not develope all the per- 
fections of which the prqpess is susceptible. Thus, one 
flftli of the weiglit of the raw coffee should be roasted 
away ; t!^ residue, when ground, or even while whole, 
will be of a bright chocolate colour, and the liquid coffee 
prepared from it wiU be a bright brown with a tinge of 
orange. ^In cases where weighing cannot be effected, 
the next best criterion, although a ba^ one, ^will be the 
bright chocolgte colour, ^ith rqgard to the infitrument 
in whicli the roasting of the coffee should be performed 
after it lias been dried on the iron pan, 1 am of opinion 
d>at it should be as close as is consistent with the neces- 
sary Escape of vapours ; for in this wa^ the dissipation 
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of the aroma is in a great measure prevented. The gla^s 
oil flask used througholht Italy answers extremely well, 
and is by no means so liable to accidents as might be 
supposed. I have roasted pounds of coffee in* one of 
these flasks 4 they will loast somew|^at less than a quarter 
of a pound at a time ; bu| it js best to roast only as much 
as is wanted at once, as It is always injured by keeping, 
even for a short time, flf cbnsequqpce of the hygroraetric 
-y^er which it a'bsorbs. « 

The material oiiiwhich the roastt'r is made is a matter 
of sdlne consequence : It should ^ of such a nature as 
will not transmit the heat speedily from the Are to the 
coffee ; or, IB other word^ it lAust be a had conductor of 
heat. If It be a good conductor, the coffee will be per- 
meated by the heat tpo quickly^ and the of a 

slow fire will be rendered less avaihqg. It is partly on 
this account that the glass oihflabk succeeds so well, and 
that the common slieet iron roaster succeeds so badly. 
Earthen ware would answer as well as glass ; but as this 
is not easily procurable, we may derive the same ad- 
vantages by other means: it a roaster be constructed of 
a sheet iron cyliiulcr contayic^ within a wider cyliml^, 
so that there shall be half an inch space between them 
on every side, we have the ac^vantage of compelling the 
heat to pass from the outer cylinder to t^c inner through 
a stratum of air, which is one of the worst conductors of 
he^t in nature. If this compound cylinder be hung upon 
an axis, in a frame with a close cover, and a winch to 
turn It horizontally over the fire, we are provided with 
a roaster comprising all the advantages of glass, Vith the 
durability of^ metal. Such an apparatus is*well worth 
the attention bdVh of sellers and consumers. It must be 
obserired that the containing vessel should nevAT be filled 
more than one* third : for, by roasting, the bulk of the 
coffee i| nearly doubled, and tifbre must then remain suffi- 
cient space co*permit the free agitation of the grains, so 
as to bring all parts in contact with the source of heat. 

By attention to all the particulars above described, it 
will be foan4 what a very great difference tbere is 
z 2 
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between coffee nglilly prepaied and that which is or- 
dinarily m§(Ie use of, both in point of quality of flavour 
and produce from a given quantity. To be convinced 
of the loss su&tain(*d by the use of coffee roasted as it 
generally occurs, it only necessary to rc^ieat an ex- 
periment winch I have maije. li Four ounces of grocer's 
ground coffee were boiled in successive pints of water 
until the last had scarcely eith/ir taste or colour. The 
grounds w^ere then separated, dried before the fire, s^^d 
roasted in an oil fiask.until a shaip sitielling siifoke was' 
perceptible. The coffee thus roasted a second time was 
boiled in a pint of water, and was found to have a stiong 
taste of coffee, although was..too bitter, on account of 
being accidentally over roasted. Had the coffee been 
origini)Ily rolisted sufficjcntly, tho produce of both first 
and second roasting would have licen obtained at once 

The next question to btj considered is, how are the 
qualities of coffee to be extracted by ‘water so as to ictain 
all the perfections of previous good roasting? 

On this subject there have been vaiious opinions; 
some pour on boiling vvatei, and let it di aw like te.a* 
others boil for a few inuiu/a's, otheis boil foi a veiy 
long time. A few expeiiments w'lll lead us to a proper 
understanding pf this part^^of the subject. 

If well roas^l coffee be infused lu boiling water for 
half an hour, the liquid will have a certain degree of 
colour and taste. If the grounds be now boiled qj a 
new quantity of w’ater for a few minutes, it will be found 
that the boiled liquid has acquired colour, and the pe- 
culiar flavour of coffee, with a great degree of bitterness. 
In the first pioceys, theiefore, the boiling water failed 
to take up the whole of the qualities; for the bitter, 
which is the exhilaiating poition, was left bebinif, and 
although this bitter piedomiiiated disagreeably in the 
second liquid, yet had ii Ibeen extiacted by die first, its 
predominance would liave been coveied *b) the aroma 
and other flavour. Thus, drawing coffee like tea does 
iiot^ succeed ; and the reasmi of this, and a restriction 
of this* statement, will appear in the sequrL 
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On the other liand, if coffee he boiled on^ater for*a 
very long time, the liquid produced will scarcely retain 
any oi the characjters oi coffee but the bitterness# it will 
be vapid and mawkish. Hence much boihng is totally 
destructi\e of line flavoui.* 

The result of these fJcts*is, that infusion in boihng 
water extracts the aromttiiUthout the whole of the bitter ; 
th^ long boiling extracts all the bitter and dissipates all 
tfie aroma ; and Ijcnce we may infer that any effective 
degret of boiling must be ift a slight degree injurious. 

The right mode of proceeding is therefore obvious. 
The whole water to he used«is to be divided into two 
equal parts, one of whicli is to be di*awn on the coffee, 
but in an irnerted ordei- In the usual cinder, boiling 
water is allowed to cool on coffee^ but if this lie invertccl, 
cold water should be lieated oj^ coffee, over the fire, until 
it come to a boil, a»d then it is to be removed. This 
inversion cannot differ from the direct mode with regard 
to retaining the aroma : but it differs much with regard 
to the advantage of obtaining the lutuid coffee at the end 
of* the process boiling ho^ instead of cool, and jluis 
making a reheating necessary,* which is always injurious. 
As soon as the liquor comes lo a boil, it sliould be al- 
lowed to subside a few .seconds, and theft poured off as 
clear as it will run. Immediately, the remaining half of 
the water at a boiling heat is to*be poured on the grounds ; 
the vessel is to be placed on the fire, and kept boiling for 
about three minutes. This will extract all the bitter- 
ness left in the grounds ; and ^after a few momemts' sub- 
sidence, the deal part is to be poured offjfand mixed 
with tlie formejr liquor. This mixed liquor now con- 
tains* all the qualities A^ich originally existed in the 
roasted coffee In perfection, and it is as hot as any taste 
could desfre it. There is little doubt that the pungent 
aroma *of coffee is pbrceived by the palate much more 
acutely when the liquor is very hot, and the fact is ge- 
nerally admitted. • 

• * Count Rumfimrd, see Essay 18tb. 

z 3 
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The boiling here recommend^tl, with the second half 
of-the water, cannot at this stage of the process be de- 
detriniefital to the aromatic and volatjlc portions, for 
these have been al^ady removed and secured in the 
infused portion. ^ I 

Those who liave a predilection for the method of ex- 
tracting the qualities of cofRie^by boiling, on the sup- 
position that this method is more effectual than by 
infusing, will find tjieir mistake bp considering the 
following experiment : — 

A pint of water and 3:W grains of well roasted and 
finely ground coffee were* boiled over a spirit lamp for 
ten minuteS) in a' vessel calculated to prevent loss by 
evapoytion:f the liquid was thc;i filtered off through 
paper. Another pint of water was poured boiling on 
350 other grains of the saine coffee, and allowed to draw 
until Its temperature was 154°, whiuh is as low as it is 
ever allowed to fall : it was then filtered. The liquor 
in the former case measured 12;^ ounces ; in the latter 
12^. The specific gravity of both was precisely the 
same, being just 1.005. Tlje grounds of both, remain- 
ing on their respective filters, were dried for ten days in 
the sun : those of the boil^i liquor weighed 270 grains; 
those of the in][used liquor 271. The coincidence was 
therefore as near as could weH be expected , and the ex- 
perimentshows that boiling and drawing dissolve thesame 
quantity from coflPee. And although the grounds of in- 
fu.sed coffee will afford additional bitter to new portions 
of water boiled on them,, yet this depends rather on the 
greater soKent power of a larger quantity of water, than 
any greater efficacy in boiling. In tht'se*^trials, the coffee 
had been ground in a mortar to the finest powder.' 

If the powder be very coarse there i's no doubt but 
boihng would extract sonfewhat moie from it, as mere 
infusion would not penetrate the* coarse ^rain so w ell ; 
ii')r what IS the same thing, in so short a time. This 
i]iot'>lAins a statement a Wady made, and which might 
of th^I, contradictory to our present conclugiuns, concern- 
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ing the inferior power^ of infusing for the purpose of 
extraction. • 

In order fully to effect this extraction of the quaHtfcSy 
the coffee must liave been ground to the finest possible 
powder ; ^at which is commonliy sold is by iar too 
coarse to ans^^er the Airiose well. By roasting the 
coffee to the degree \^mch I have recommended, it is* 
ren(\,tred much, more difficult totgrind in the mill; for 
it^ets an oily surface which causes the kernels to rlip 
over, each other, • and hence they are not cauglit so 
readily by the teeth of the mill : but the powder, when 
obtained, is much finer than if the coffee had been Itss 
roasted, because it is rcmlered more friable. 

As to the jiroportions of coffee and water to make a 
liquul coffee of sufficient strength, mnch,dfpcml«»n the 
taste of tlie consumer. One thing ms obvious, that to 
make coffee of a good quality, wc must use a good quan- 
tity, be the roasting ever so well executed ; and not only 
this, hut the original raw' coffee must ba\c been of 
a good quality I conceive that less than two ounces 
a<id a half of well ^roasted coffee to the Imperial quart 
measure of water, will iwt snake the required bc^^fage 
in full perfection, although some palates may prefer it 
weaker. , 

I'here is one quality of liquid coffea on which some 
stress IS generally laid, and ;ivhich those who study the 
taste only might consider of very little consequence 
namely, transparency. Yet it appears to me that un- 
cleared coftle has a less agreeable taste than the same 
quality if tiansparent. To Effect the clearing, without 
any addiiion V) the coffee, count Rumfonf invented an 
ap{\jiratus which, in eftect, is the same as the one now 
Bol(l under t^e name of Percolator But eifperience haa 
shown that this contrivance is liable to two objections; 
it do€» not exhaust /her ground coffee o^ its virtues, and 
the liquid requires so long to percolate that it is too 
much cooled befoie it passc| through. Various artificial 
methods have been contrived to effect the clearing^ such 
as tlie addiltbn of fish skin, hartshorn shavings, <isinglas8, 
z 4 
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>vhite of epg, &C. All these methods surceed tolerably 
well, but tiiey are not unobjectionable. The sk)n ot the 
eel or sole clears admirably ; but floating on the surface 
of the ^ffee, when poured out, will be perceived a thin 
iridescent film of .«il, sometimes in ininjte globules. 
Hartshorn shavings rcijnire toi much boiling ; isinglass 
also requires more boiling thai? is consistent ivjth perfect 
flavour, 'i'he white of an cg{f7 when haidened by the 
heat, forms a vasf^number ot shreds which will o^teii 
pass into the cups when the coffee i» nearly all poured 
out. Yet, 'With a little tiouble, the white of egg may 
be made the most perfect and con\enient cleaier of any. 

Every one knows that ftie white of an egg is coagu- 
lated into a tough milk-white substance by the heat of 
boiliivr watOi’. Ilut at lower belts it is folidified in a 
very different form if the white of a nuinbf'i of eggs 
he poured out on a large flat dish, and expoved before a 
brisk file at such a distance that tliej w’lll get but a mo- 
derate heat, the water evaporates slowly fiom them, they 
diininish very much in bulk^ and in the space of 12 or 
J4 hours they will be solid. The mass is now jelJow, 
train parent, hard, shining* brittle, scaling off fioin the 
dish by a mere touch, which is the test of it« being 
sufficiently done. This ii^ay be kept in a bottle for 
almost any length of time, and it will be found a great 
convenience if reserved for ilearing coffee A very small 
bit of it will answer the puiposc; the weight of a silver 
sixpence will be sufficient to clear three ounces of coffee. 
All that need be done is to throw the substance into that 
half of tiff* water which is Ho be brought to a boil on the 
coffee, leaviifg it in gfter that portion is poured off*, and 
the remaining half of the water at a boiling heat is 
poured on. ,.When the two liquids are mixed, a minute 
or two of rest will be sufficient to lender the coffee quite 
transparent. 

In this way the coffee produced is a delightful be- 
verage, and so different from the vapid potion commonly 
called coffee, as to be scarcely supposed producible from 
the saiiv3 material. Jamaica coffee, prepared in this 
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way, is far preferable to Moeba coffee prepared in the 
ordinal y way, and is indeed as good can bt desned. 

The addition of a single tea-spoonful of port wine to 
a cu]) of coffee heightens the flavour, and rendets^lt^ore 
agreeable. ^Ir. AVines informs that many of the 
Spaniards ai:deiU si»ir4 with theiV coflee * ; but 
this addition completely inters the character of the taste 
of well n ade co^ee, * , 

The practice of keeping coffee i^iasted and ground, 
ready fo*r occasioifhl use, sptMiis U) be injurious to its 
aroma. Many people suppose, that by keeping it out of 
contact of air, as in a corked bottle, it is protected from 
all ill consequences. Even count Rumford imagined, 
that by the use of Ins store-canister,* wherein a piston 
follows the coffee as >t is lowe^d by being consigned, 
the aroma is retained. It is, ho\ve\tf^r, not the escape 
of the aroma that is to be feared, *hut its spontaneous 
decomposition. Tlfbre is a remarkable experiment of 
M. Georgi, which shows clearly that ground coffee is 
liable to internal decomposition. He roasted a quantity 
of, coffee until browi^ and, without grinding it, tied it 
np in linen, and set it nothing followed. •He 

then ground two pounds of roasted coffee to powder, and 
tied It up similarly. In tlifbe quarters^of an hour it 
took fire, and continued burning until it^was reduced to 
ashes, which weighed half an ounce. Here was not only 
internal decomposition, but a highly dangerous one. He 
made similar tmls with roasted barley and nee, and with 
the same resulra. These experiments were executed in 
order to elucidate the cause of the mysterious bift'ning of 
a frigate in ihe port of Cronstadt, wi^cn no fffe had been 
in her for several days b|fore. 

Several substances have been made use of gt different 
times as syhstitiites for coffee, when its price was higher 
than at^present; and.ihe imiftticns have been tolerably 
successful. Aye is one of these art idea', and the fol- 
lowing process has been given : — “ The rye is to be weU 

• Twq Years and a Half in the American Navy, I 
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cleaned, and then boiled till it is soft ; but care must be 
taken thatfit does not burst. It afterwards to Ve dried 
iA the sun, or in an oveiii and ihen burnt like coffee^ 
and#rlfen ground )t is ht for use. It may be infused 
or boiled in the nsml way; but if coffee to Mocha 
be required, half of this 410 ^ <ler mixed IRh half its 
weight of real coffee gives a beverage fit for the Grand 
Turk or to be served.«to the guests at the Caf Hamblin 
of the Palais Uoyal:'’ «. 

Pease and beans have also been tised as substitutes, 
and fiaiidulently mixed with real coffee. Tlie fraud has 
been even practised as a tiade, and a person prosecuted 
admitted that he had carrud il on for twentv years : the 
article was known by the name of Sham Coffee.” 

A^irns h'a^e been c^bsidered tJie best of all the sub- 
stitutes for coffee the process for preparing them has 
been alteady given,' See* A corn. 

The Arabians, who have the finest coffee in the world, 
nevertheless use the husks which enclose it, and this is 
drank abundantly and frequently, 

^ Cranberry. Great quantities of this fruit grow in 
the British isles : it is as small as a pea, of a red co- 
lour, and a sov^r sweetish 'taste. They are u«‘Cd for tarts 
and puddings, ibut require much sugar. As a fruit they 
are agreeable ; as an aliment, worthless. 

Cveumber. This fiuit as food ma^be duly appre- 
ciated by considering that according t*he analysis of 
Pr. JtKn, It contains do less ihan 97 parts, in the 
hundred, of water.f Of the remaining three parts, o.>ly 2 ^ 
can prove nutritious. Thus, wl^oever would wish to derive 
one ounce'of nouiishment from cucumbers, must swal- 
low upwards of 2;] pounds of the fruit. It is,Jiowever, a 
pleasant, although not always a s^fe adjuvant to a weak 
appetite. Owing to the prodigious quantity of water 
Irhich it contains, and which wmuld render the taste of 
thq usual condiments almost imperceptible, the common 
practice of thin slicing, sprinkling with salt, and drain- 
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ing, is indispensable ; ^ut not with the view^ although 
usually fiupposcd^ of 'rendering the fruit apt to 
sicken. 

This vegetabic'is almost never rightly managedT. After 
being slicec^salted, and drained^ S(# much water la still 
retained that tfie vinegar Ivhtn poured on becomes too 
weak ; hence after the j^rE^ draining new salt should be 
applied^ and tbe^draining repeated. But now the fruit 
IS foo sjdt : hence it should be ringed with vinegar to 
remove the cxces^^ and tlien the* final vinegar may be 
poured on. 

Currant, The red and v/hite currant arc merely 
varieties of each other, and are scarcely distinguishable 
by mere taste. Both'aie agreeable acid*j|sifreet srBimer 
fruits, re,viving and cooling in their affects, but scarcely 
nutritious. The black curAnt h&s a peculiar taste, 
pleasant to some persons, but so heavy that a much less 
quantity of the fruit palls the appetite. The black seems 
to be more mucilaginous than the red or white. 

• When red or white currants are to be made into jam, 
it may be of use to knownhat the evaporation ovef flie 
fire should be continued until they lose exactly half 
their weight, otherwise the*jam will pot keep in all 
eeasons. 

• 

Date, The tree from which this fruit is obtained is 
a kind of pa\m, the phoenix dactylifera or date-palm. 
The name date is derived from dactylua, because it is 
oval like a finger's end — a fdbciful etymology*no doubt. 
It is an excelltmt fruit, beirg rich *10 sugar, gum, and 
othtr vegetable matter,# with but little acid. The na- 
tives of seveval African and Asiatic countries make it a' 
chief pjTt of their sustenance ; for in these parts the 
tree 1 % as ajiundan^ as it is necessary to the wants of 
man. There are many kinds, and they occur of all 
sizes, some being as large ^ a pomegranate. Formerly 
they were imported into England from Persia, India, 
Syria, EgyPt, and Barbary : tlic London maidcet is at 
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present suppjicd from the two last places chiefly; the 
Eg) pti an •fruit bting the dearer of the The 

tkste IS mucilaginous, sweet and bland ; and its effects 
ab fooif highly nutritious, especially iii those warm re- 
gions where animal* sustenanco is less priiifed, and less 
easily procured, 

Endim, This useful plant, "equally fit for use as a 
salad, a ragout, a pbtage, or a soup, is of vaiious hirids : 
the curled ib less bitter, and is therefore preferred.. The 
endive plant, in one variety or another, is obtainable 
summer and winter. 

Fig* The fig-tree, a native of Asia and southern 
Europe, wa^’introduced into Engband by cardinal Pole : 
two of them weie planted in the garden of the palace 
of Lambeth nearly three^* centuries since, when Pole 
was archbishop of Canterbury ; ana they remain there 
to tins day. The fig produced in Great Britain is far 
inferior to the Oriental one ; but as the lecent fruit is 
a rarity, some trouble has been taken to discover the 
bel)t»inodc of cultivation; The effort has been to- 
hnably successful ; and from proper soils, wheie good 
trees are trained against walls having a south-east or 
bouth-west asptK-t, fair specimens in their most suc- 
culent state have been produced. Digging round the 
roots is to bo avoided, as encouraging the growth of 
wood rather tlian of fruit ; and a stony soil is known 
to be hater than a loose one. The shade of other trees 
is highly detrimental to the perfection of the fruit. 

Filbert. The nut of the filbert-tree is the pure'-t in 
flavour, anil the most free from oil, of all the nut 
tribe. It accordingly disagrees with few, and is less 
likely than others to be rancid. More of these nuts 


• CaplAin Scott sayn that the Egyptian datea, the staple o^the coiintrr, 
arc not to be compared witb thoce of WcMern Africa. Kamblea in Egypt. 
&C., L 61 
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than of any other can be eaten without any disagreeable 
effect, and this amounto to the fact that thc^ are inofe 
nutritive. 

• • 

GtngeK .This is one of the most pungent and useful 
aromatics we possess. T^is biouejlTt from the ilast and 
West Indies* thcie are*t\vA kinds, the Hhite and the 
black ; the former is«#n#re pungent. The aromatic 
pornon of gmgtfr is a resin, wKuJi constitutes about 
one tentli of the ^liole root. (Jinger iii its iccciit state 
forms a pleasant preser\e_, >1111011/111 a medical point of 
view, ought not to bo ovei looked. 

• 

Goofieherry. Tliis^ ux'll-known fruit, when taki^n 
from a good shrub, planted in mb sod, an^l allowed to 
remain long enough to Ij^xorn^ fully Ape, which it 
rarely is when intended for sjle, is h*ighly giatcful, and 
this is probably tl^o amount of its charactti. As to 
nutriment it is .enough to say that 100 pa»ts of it 
contain 81 of water, and 8 of stones and woody matter ; 
the remaining ingredients, amounting to 11 parts, and 
consisting of acids, ^um, sugar, lime, albumen, upiy 
prove nutritious in some <li‘'^ee. I have ohsiTved that 
gooseberries allowed to becoijnc much o\er-ripe on the 
hush always acquire a vinous taste, and the sweetness 
diminishes. Piobahly the yest and ?ugar come in 
contact, and wnne is formed in their '.ubstance. Goose- 
berries are now commonly preserved by filling a bottle 
with them, filling the interstices with water, and slowly 
boiling thj bottle and its coptents in a pot water; 
then pouring on a film of oil, corking and aealing. In 
this way they ihay be kept a year. * 

• • 

HaseLnvL* This is a little more oily than the 
filbert, an*d is consequently somewhat more apt to dis- 
agree with flsitulent Stomachs. It is, ho>wevcr, in good 
seasons, an excellent nut, but prone to spontaneous 
decomposition. It is certainiy nutritious. 
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Horseradish, 'This root owes its punp^ency to the 
presence of a curious essentia} oil. EinhofF distilled 
tvvo pounds of rasped' horseradish^ and drew off five 
ounces an excessively pungent water. In some 
time, about ten drogs of yellow oil subsided^ the smell 
of which when separlited, was^'iisufferably pungent : its 
• taste was at first sweetish; bu' left a burning sensation 
behind, and the parts of the i«nouth touched became 
inflamed. A drop ^ of it Jet fall on gtass quickly ’eva- 
])orated at 59'^^ and fill ed the room ,with the smelV of 
horseradish. 

On account of the volatility of this oil, horseradish 
when dried loses its tast<', and become^' mert ; for the 
oil which contains the pungency escapes. Hence it is 
that this rool is never preserved *hy drying, but by the 
contrary proce.iS of keeping it moist and cold by bury- 
ing it in sand. And hence it is that when scraped, as 
for the table, it almost immediately spoils by exposure 
to the air, for the volatile oil exhales. 

Jerusalem artichoke. This is the root of the tu- 
berqus>rooted sun-flower, a plant V2;ry easily propagatdd^ 
and abundant in its returns. ' The root much resembles 
a potato, and m taste it is not very dissimilar. It is 
never dry and i.iealy like a good potato, but moist, soft, 
and cheesy in \exture, although its taste is agreeable, 
and has a certain degree^of resemblance to that of the 
centre of an artichoke. It disagrees with many, being 
apt to induce flatulence, and hence it is not a general 
favourite. To thohe wi^ whom it agrees, 'it is cer- 
tainly nutritious, and is so in a higher degree than a 
great many others. 

Kidney-bean, One of the best esculent vegetables 
we possess ; yet theie is. nothing remarkable in it that 
can be describid, further than thaf the poils are tender, 
fleshy, aud w'tll- flavoured. Some remarks have been 
made page 9.0^ on its nutivtive qualities. It rarely dis- 
agrees with any stomach that can bear vegetable food 
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in any form ; il is therefore very much used. The 
unrijre pods are gene^-arlly preferred ; but ^he matoi^ 
beans taken from the pods^ are also used^ especidJly dn 
France. , « 

The samB account answers for ^ the ScarleUrunner, 
which, however, has the Advantage of being procurable 
during a gfeat^r portion «of the year, and of pioducing 
so handsome a flower that* there is a double inducement 
in introducing if into the garden. ^ 

“ • a 

Lemon. The juice of this fruit consists of mucilage, 
sugar, citric acid, and water, the last ingredient ex- 
isting in it at the rate^ of 97 .j per cent. There are 
several processes for preventing its spoiling, the best of 
which is to separate^ the citric acid in ihe st^ of 
crystals. Crystallised lenaon-jifice is nhw commonly 
sold by the chemists; but nothing, can compensate the 
loss of the fine flavour of the fruit, which in any of 
these processes inevitable. 

A French chemist has contrived an economical 
method of obtaining the same acid as that of lemon- 
juice from gooseberrfes. jyie ferments the gooseberiy- 
juice, distils off ardent spirit trom it, which he reserves 
as brandy, and the residual liquor he saturates with 
chalk, washes the insoluble powder thus produced, treats 
it with dilute sulphuric acid, filters off the liquor, and 
evaporates it so that crystals ^ill form on cooling. By 
this mode, 100 parts of gooseberries afford 10 of brandy 
and 1 of crystallised citric acid. 

The rind of lemons is much used in coedeery : it 
may he preserved nearly as good as if recent^ by- putting 
it into a wide^mouthed bottle with a little strong al- 
cohdl. The bottle heiftg well corked, is ty be some- 
times shaken* so that the alcohol which lies on the 
bottom inay wash over the* rind. The alcohol will 
become as stvong of* the flavour as the Yind itself, and 
both may be used. The same practice will succeed 
with Seville orange rind. • 

It is almost needless to observe that lemons/ofitBin 
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no nutriment i it would be useless if they did, as their 
poweifLil acidity would prevent their being eaten uiid^r 
any circumstances. 

Lettuce. The common garden lettuce is a favpurite 
cooling summer vegetable, inoft* wholesome on account 
r of its diluting or correcting yiiraal food than ih con- 
sequence of any nutriment wkioh is contained in itself. 
While young, its jpice is merely watelry, and ha&^no 
considerable flavour ; but when in flpwer, tliia ‘juice is 
much altered ; it is now thick and milky, and its taste 
IS bitter ajid acnd. If a quantity of this juice be 
separated and evaporated vo dryness, it affords a brown 
mass, which in task?, colour, and smell resembles opium, 
and ijossessef narcotic powders like that drug, although 
somewhat inothfied. SGme persons have conceived that 
eating lettuce which was tpo old rendered them sleepy, 
— an effect easily understood, when, we know that this 
peculiar opium is present. 

Maise or Indian corn, as a grain proper for malting, 
has. been noticed vol. i, p. 94. It Is a most important 
bread-coin, on account oi the quantity of nutritive 
matter contained in it. ' /One hundred parts contain 
77 of starch, ^Inch is about the ratio contained in 
good wheat. It is the chief vegetable sustenance^ made 
use of in many parts of America and the West Indies. 
An ear of maize furnishes a greater quantity of gram 
than an ear of wheat, and each grain more flour. It 
is a late aorn, but is defended from the rams by a thick 
husk : it oflwn grows eight feet high, and the straw is 
good winter food for cattle. It is much cultivated in 
France, and is found to be a m6st profitable crop. ' 

Melon, Of this fruit ^here is great variety. The 
best kind has a -rugged outer rind o¥ a greenish colour; 
the pulp IS orange ; the taste is a sickly sweet, covering 
a peculiar, agreeable, afld ‘ttrikingly vegetable flavour. 
Its own saccharine matter is insufficient to impart the 
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degree of sweetness which most palates require; an^ 
hen^e when cut^ it is ^%nerally powdered wj^ refin(kl 
sugar. The rind is always rejected ; but even the 
pulp; soft as it iS; disagrees with many, and oocasions 
sickness anth pain. To prevent si^h edbctS; the pulp 
is frequently qualided with a Httle brandy^ which is not 
only expedfeht^in this respect, but removes the raw 
vegetable taste for whicl>tlie fruit js remarkable. And 
this^^ the more necessary; as the melon; to be jiossesscd 
of its highest flavcair and finest odour; should be oaten 
a day 'or two previously to perfect maturition. 

Melons are not prefeired for being large ; the small 
ones which have a firm pulp •are considered superior. 
It is by no means a nutritious fruft; and those of 
delicate digestion will $nd little to compensate thog^isk 
which they incur by Inakin{^free^^se of th^m. 

Mulberry, This#ia the fruit of a Persian tree long 
since introduced into England. There are two kinds 
in use ; one produces white fruit; the other black : the 
latter seems generally to be preferred. It is a mild 
acid-sweet fruit; of a ‘sickly flavour. J ts deep coloifr 
renders it- an object in making some domestic wines, 
the tint of the juice being deeper than that of port 
wine. To strong cider, a little mulbe^y-juice com- 
municates a pleasing taste and colour ; and is often used 
for that purpose. 'J'he leaf hf the tree is the well- 
known food of silkworms. 

Mushroom. This is the most savoury of •all ve- 
getables ; and if it does not contain much th%t is nutri- 
tious in Itself; stimulates the appetite to take an 
increjfted quanOty of oth?r nutriment. It i^undbubt- < 
cdly one of the* most agreeable condiments ; amh when 
of the rigfit species, is very undeserving of the cha- 
racter given to it by "Seneca, — that it i& a delightful 
poison. Pliny, indeed, assigns sufficient reason for this 
bad character ; he says that nfUsfirooins got an ill name 
on account of ^the poison wluch th9 empress Agr^|ftna 
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ronveyed to her husband, Tiberius Claudius, through 
them ; autd that puif-inushrdoms poisoned Annfieus 
Serenus, captain of Nero's guard, with several others, at 
one diifncr. He says that the epicures took delight in 
dressing mushrooms with their own hands, that they 
might be feeding on them instancy all the time. 

There is no doubt that many specips are most vi- 
rulent, and that too much tare cannot be taken in 
selecting them. Fven the large horse-mushroom, from 
which catsup is made, should be eatpn very cautiously ; 
as in wet seasons. Or if produced in wet ground, it is 
very deleterious if eaten in great quantity : yet the 
Russians eat all sorts, ** and, even such as would be 
considered poisoitous in this country. 

symptoms produced by p^dsonous mushrooms are 
various ; sometimes there is^ violent vomiting, sometimes 
fainting, sometimes spasms; sometimes all these occur, 
terminating in death. The most 'powerful stimulants 
as brandy and ether, should be freely used, followed by 
ginger or pepper, but preceded by an emetic. 

It 16 not easy to distinguish the poisonous from the 
eicilent mushrooms. When the’ smell is offensive, the 
taste bitter, astringent, and durable, the colour sulphur 
yellow, or bright or blood red, or greenish, they are to 
be avoided. Those that are proper for food are gene- 
rally of a compact, brittle texture, and their substance 
white. Those that are soft, wateiy, and slimy, are unfit. 

As mushrooms are very perishable articles it is fortu- 
nate that there are means of preserving them. They are 
soinetiifies dried, powdered, and bottled. The Chinese 
dry them do skilfully, that it is said they will be at the 
end of a year, if soaked in water, as gobd as ever. They 
are lAore generally preserved fiy pickling, but sometimes 
by a method which sacrifices the fine flavour of this 
fungus to appearance ; f 6 t, in order to have them white, 
their juice, iii which all their desirable qualities reside, 
is in gp'eat part excluded. The following observations 
may be of use ; — ^ ** 

SVjien salt is thrtwn on mushrooms, will be found 
after a little time that from being white, dry, and bulky. 
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4hey Ere shrunk to one-half their volume, and are now 
immersed in a dark-cojdured liquor. Thus salt acts on 
them as it does op animal matter ; it corrugates theih, 
and causes them*to pour out their juices, more eil^ccially 
when they are scalded, as is always done* Yet those 
who choose tojiave whit^pyikled mushrooms, pour off 
this dark hl^uof, and, by Rejecting it, lose all that is va- 
luable in the fungus. Hnitead of rejecting the jtiice, 
mc^bres should \)e taken for its re-id)Rorption; and this 
may be elected by»a slow process pf evaporation, with a 
modetate heat, in a vessel which exposes a wide surface, 
care being taken to keep the whole constantly stirred, as 
well to hasten the evaporation ks to avoid burning. The 
water will all exhale ; and the mushrobms alone will re- 
main, their original sa^ury principle beirip%eabs8Hied, 
and the mere water expelled Thus the change produced 
is that their flavour is more oancenferated, and thgy are 
impregnated with sait. They should not be dried by 
the evaporation, but left, still soaked, without any re- 
dundant juice. The next step in’ the common process 
is, to pour on vinegar until the mushrooms are covered ; 
and here is the second granc^ q^ror. • * 

By pouring on so much vinegar, all the benefits de- 
rived from the reabsorption of*the juice i^counteracted ; 
for the juice is washed out, and remains ^ji the vinegar, 
instead of being in the mushroom, where it ought to be. 
The proper mode of proceeding will be to use Beaufoy's 
or Howard's strongest wood-vinegar, diluted with twice 
its bulk of water : a very small quantity of this should 
be poured on, perhaps as muclv as will rise in tlfe bottle 
containing the mushrooms to about ope-quarfer of their 
height. The bottle, bein^ corked, is to be shaken every 
day fSr a month, so that those at the top may come to * 
the bottom^ and should the whole liquor be absorbed, 
more mpst be added as often al necessary,^ a slight ex. 
cess always remaining. In this way, the mushrooms 
retain their whole flavour, as well^s that of the vinegar; 
whereas, in the common way, the mushrooms act merjly 
as a sponge fos vinegar, and in exchan ^ for it pari with 
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their own flavour which it was the main point to pre- 
serve. The degree of acidity 'must be determined by 
tFie taste of the operator ; water or acid may be added 
occasionally, as requiied. As to spices; the nicest way 
will be to infuse thf»m, reduced to coarse powder^ in the 
vinegar intended to be previously to its being 

poured on the mushrooms. The contaiipng'vcssel being 
immersed in water, hept n^arfy boihng for about two 
hours, to extract the aroma. 

The preserved juice of mushroomr) or catsup-, is a far 
more useful form than the pickle. Twenty pounds of 
flap-mushrooms will, by the action of salt and pressure, 
give six quarts of juice,' and this should be reduced by 
evaporation to one half. The facetious Dr. Kitchener 
givtS^a forfliyla, which affords so exquisite a liquor that 
he will not consent to have'it called catsup, but names 
it dogsup ; the dog bein^r the nobler animal. His fiist 
precept seems remarkable for prudence : he says, If 
you love good catsup, gentle reader, make it yourself.*' 

Mr. Accum informs us that a catsup has frequently 
been sold, composed of the residue of distilled vinegar 
cfiPuted with decoction of qixter green husks of walnuts, 
and seasoned with spices, the whole being boiled in a 
copper vessel. A manufacturer informed him that he 
had practiseck this for twenty years. 

The TrvjfflehsL kind of mushroom that grows under 
ground, and never appears above the surface. For the 
purpose of discovering them dogs are ttained to the 
scent : the intelligent animal, when he traces out the spot, 
shows^by his anxious ^barking and scraping that the 
treasure is at hand ; and there a great cluster is generally 
found. The truffle is the best of all Ibe fungi as food. 
The morel is less a favourite' ; it once had the character 
of being particularly efficacious in creating an appetite. 
All the mushrooms •approach the nature of animal 
matter, as appears by their containing azotc|, and by 

their taste ; they also contain sugar. 

' « 

Mustard, The seed of this plant, ground to fine 
powder, constitutes the mustard of commerce. The 
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pungency for which mustard is valued resides in a vo- 
latile oil, which may fie obtained in a separate form df 
mustard -seed be^ distilled with w’atcr. Tins oil jcontains 
the whole pjnngency of the seed ; yid, as it is not pe- 
rishable like the mustard itself^ might be a very useful 
article in domestic economyt The seeds also contain 
a fixed oil, wh^ch is blJiukand tasteless, and might be 
used-as a salad-flil. Mustard, in ^ases of emergency, 
iilaj be,ui*ed as qfi emetic, and has the advantage of 
being always at hand. •* 

Nasturtium. This plant, us producing a beautiful 
flower w ith lively-green, large, graceful leaves, is one of 
the greatest ornaments^of our gardens ; andjias t\|^ad- 
vantageof leaving behind it^a seAl-capsul^, which forms 
an excellent pickle. Books tre^t on these subjects, 
observe a sweeping rple for preserving condiments,Vhich 
is very far from^ being applicable to all the different 
species. Of this the nasturtium is an example. In 
this capsule resides a peculiarly pungent arorna, of the 
horse-radish kind, which is soluble in watery hqu^dH, 
such as vinegar ; and hence, if they be pickled according 
to the processes given in bt^ks, the whole aroma is 
washed away from the capsule, and north remains in it 
but what It retains from the acetous infusion. 

I found the following process to succeed: — Take nas- 
turtium capsules, when the flowers have disappeared, 
and when a touch is sufficient to separate the .capsule 
into its three constituent part^ ; after being wiped by 
rolling in a moist cloth, let them be ^ut into a bottle, 
and as much ofr Beaufoy's or Howard’s strongest pyro- 
hgneuus vinegar as will fise one half the heij^ht of the • 
capsules, along with whatever spices may be chosen. 
Cork the bottle, and shake it %very day for a fortnight : 
the pidkle is, then fit for use. It will be then ob- 
servable that the strong acidity has disappeared, as well 
as the pungent smell of the vinegar, and a weak watery 
acidulous liquor, which is in fact the juice of the capitole 
mixed with some vinegar, will be found in its place« 
A A 3 
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]&ut the i^asturtium retains alLJts pungency ; and is 
indeed as hot as the palate can well Wr even when no 
other rpices have been added : the smell also is 
powerfully pungent.^ But hy the common process, when 
ordinary vinegaf is made us(f of in largq quantity, the 
smell and taste of the capsule are washed away, and are 
found in the vinegar, which has. been so far diluted by 
the juices that the yhole is of little value. Hence, nas- 
turtiums are little in use; although . there is-i no better 
pickle when they are properly made. " 

Nutmeg, The Mynsiica Moschata affords a fruit 
about the size of a peach, the external part of which is 
soft ^ X fleshy ; and incloses a sh/'ll, of which the kernel 
is the nutmegf Between th? fleshy outside and the nut 
is a membranous eavelopq which lies close to the shell ; 
this is'mace. The aromatic portioi\of the nutmeg is a 
volatile oil : a fixed oil, of the consisteijce of butter, also 
exists in it in great quantity, which when quite free from 
the volatile oil is nearly tasteless. In one pound of 
nutmegs there are five ounc|;s of tne fixed, and half an 
ounce of the volatile, oil. The latter answers all the 
purposes of cookery, with Jess trouble. 

Oat. This' useful grain contains about 7^ parts per 
cent, of nutritious matter; Its uses tor preparing several 
kinds of food are well known. A delicate sub-acid 
jelly is prepared by infusing the husks of oats in water, 
and suffering the infusion turn a little sour, then straining 
it. This whitish water gelatinises when boiled, and in 
this state constitutes that favourite and* somewhat nu. 
tritious ai;^cle flummet'y, oth^wise called sovoani, so 
much used by invalids and convalescents.' 

Olive. In various parts of the ‘South ef Europe the 
tree that ^ produces the olive is common, and the fruit, 
constitutes no small portion of the wealth of the inha- 
bitantg. When ripe, the olive is of a blu\ph colour, and 
about the size of a small plum. The green pickled 
olives are the unripe fruit, a great part of the bulk of 
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which is occupied by a Jiard rough stone. Wlien thfi 
olives are ripe, they are laid together to wither a little ^ 
they are tlien bruised and pressed; the oil riius out, 
and IS allowed to settle a few days in order that it raay 
deposit the water and mu'^lage. \/hen it has done so 
it is perfectly transparent, and of a greenish -yellow colour ; 
it is called virgm oil. ^Mie residual olive-cake is then 
> heated, pressed again, and a further product of oil ob- 
tainted, l^at of inferior quality. 

Two kinds of pickled olive^ are split to London, the 
French and the Spanish. The latter are larger, and 
more bitter ; and to many persons more disagreeable. 
The tree scarcely bears fruit in tlie British isles. 

Onion. This bulbotls root has not bo^n' muct^x- 
amined by chemists. • Fourcroy and*Vaiiquelin, many 
yeais ago, discovered that it 'contained manna. • The 
sweet taste of this 'saccharine substance becomes very 
remarkable in old pickled onions, when all the acrimony 
of the bulb has been extracted by the vinegar. Indeed 
all onion# have a sweetish taste. They also found 
sulphur ; and to this they Attributed the disagreeable 
smell, and the power of blackening silver possessed by 
onions. The other ingredients were pjiosphonc and 
acetic acids, earthy salts, and some vegeto-animal 
matter. 

The peculiar smell, taste, and acrimony of onions are . 
destroyed by being boiled, oj much he^ed, or by ex- 
posure, to the air when cut into slices, it may not be 
amiss to inform tlie lovers of raw onions, tl^at* the best 
way of removing the otlpur of them 'from the breath is 
by eaiin^ raw parsley, ar# that of gallic is by chewing 
leaves of rue. > * 

The quaiitie®. of shallots, sejUions, chives, garlic, ro- 
cambole^, and onions, &re pretty much the s^me, but differ 
in degree. 

Herodotus tells us, that oit the pyramid of Cheops 
in Egypt, an inscription in hieroglyphics informed ^he 
world that, dflring ie building of it, the sum ex^nded 
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on the purchase of onions, garMc, and tadishes fot the 
workmen/ amounted to l600 talents of silver, which, 
when converted into the value Of silver in the present 
clay, amounts to 288,000/. If the onions' cost this suni> 
what must the whole expenfii of, the pyramid amount 
to ? what must the resources pf Cheops nave been ? and 
what must have been the biythens qf the people. 

Orange. This Iruit contains a delightfully; Tpfresmng 
and cooling juice, consisting ^of less acid and more sugar 
than the lemon ; but in point of nutriment it' has Httle 
advantage over the lattei; fruit. 

The custom which obtains in the present day of 
pickj^ng oranges is of great antiquity, A few years 
since the learned Abbe Facciolati, on opening an 
Etruscan vase taken from the rftns of Herculaneum, 
found an orange, pickled in vinegar^ in a state of perfect 
preservation.* 

Parsnip. This resembles the carrot in almost all its 
ofialities except colour. The quantity of sWid matter 
attributed to it, by Sir II. Davy, is J)9 per cent. ; but 
that all this is nutiitious may well be doubted. Its 
sweet IS heavy and peculiar, and renders the root dis- 
agreeable to fiiany : it is apt to disagree and he heavily 
on the stomach. The srme sweet juice exists in salsafi, 
scorzonera, and skirret roots, which may be used like 
the parsnip ; ^ut they are falling into disrepute. 

4 I 

Pea. ' This seed has been described, page 295. * 

Peach sctiH Nectarine. A fi&e peach should be of a deep 
red colour next the sun, and of a pale gieenish white 
next the wall : the downy skin should be thin ; the 
pulp firm, orange, and full of juice; and the kernel 
small in proportion to the size of the fruit. It will be 
easy to foretell what wilKbe the taste of a peach having 


• Times Newspaper, Sept. 22. 1834 
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ttiese ^^ac^s. It is^one of our best acid-sweet fruks^ 
and rarely disagrees, * • 

The pecfarine is a variety of peach, but differs* in 
having a thinher skin and a driner pulp than the 
peach, and also in thdj^absence Sf down on the skin. 
Both fru^s have sometimes grown on the same tree. 
The characte# of the ijectaiine, as a fruit, is the same 
that of the pcjscii : neither is .capable of contributing 
mhch ^ QU|ilment. * 

• ‘ • • 

•, fivte-ttpple. The plant that produces this delightful 
fruit is &n exotic, ,and waS introduced into England at 
the jend of the l^th century. It rises thirty inches high : 
the leaves are long, narrow, and sharp pointed ; artd 
from their centre ris^s the steip, on the^tdji of ^^ch is 
a green pyramidalsor o^l fleshy* substance: this is 
the fruit; and it is formed^ matly clustered t|pberclcs, 
supporting crimsdh flowers. On the summit stands a 
crown of clustcFed leaves. While the fruit is growing, 
spines shoot out on all sides, but as it approaches ma- 
turity these becouK^ dry and soft. 

Nothing need be said bf«the exquisite flavour <)f the 
pine-apple ; this is sufficiently evinced by the trouble 
and expense incurred in cultivatioji, and the high 
price which it accordingly bears. It should be cut a 
little before it is quite ripe, |ind kept a few days. 

The name of this fruit is supposed to be derived froyi 
the striking resemblance of its shape to that of the cone 
of a pine tree. It is believed that the skill of tlic gar- 
dener, aided by artificial hbat, produces tjils fruit in 
as great perfection as it is ever obtained in its native 
climate. 

■* 

Pistachw-nut is the produce of a large Oriental tree, 
whidh, however, does not*refuse to grow in Britain. 
The nut isVather oblong, about the size of a filbert ; its 
taste resembles that of an ^Inynd, but has a greater de- 
gree of sweetness and more flavodr : its substance js very 
oily, and Bence it is hable to rancidity. It is Butritious, 
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but, like all other nuts, disagrees much with the dys- 
peptic. 

Plum', This tree, a native of Armenia, was first 
brought to Italy, an^ thence ^ the British isles. It 
now IS universally diffused, ^nd there are a pumber of 
Varieties. Of the twenty-four, kipds that •are at present 
cultivated, the green -gage and the mogul pre best knovn ; 
the former excelling ‘in flavour, the latter in size.^. It is 
an excellent fruit, being fleshy, acidrsweet, and w.ell- 
flavoured. There are several species that grow wild ip 
our hedges, as the damson, doe, bullace, and hirtLcherry, 
The damson makes one of oux best jams; its acrid 
strong taste, when modified by sugar, softens down into 
a moifi^agreea^Dl^ and fuU-flavour. ‘ The plum is said to 
prove very injurious to health when too freely used ; 
and in wasons whcil theVruit has been very abun- 
dant, dysenteries have prevailed to a great extent. In 
moderation it is wholesome, and as nutrition^ as fruits 
of this substance generally arc. 

Pomegranate, The tree v hfch bears this fruit is a na- 
tive of the countries of the Levant ; but it has long been 
naturalised in It?Jy, Francd, and Spain, and produces 
abundantly. In. England, where it has been introduced 
for more than two centuries^, it grows, but scarcely ripens 
its fiuit. In shape the poroegraitate resembles an apple 
or quince ; it contains a great quantity of seeds, included 
in a reddish pulp. The juice is sweet, and often acerb. 
It was forncerjy a medicinal fruit, and various prepa- 
rations were made from it. The rind is ^stringent, and 
ill this capacity was much used. ^ 

Radish, a Chinese root, is now well known ’’n every 
part of Europe: it sometimes assume.s a long, tapering 
form, and sometimes a globular shape; and this last 
variety is called the turnip-radish. They are both consi- 
dered wholesome, and 'pleasant; but they contain little 
iiutrimen|» 
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HaUin, This fruik is merely the dried grape ; afid 
has been fully descnlSed, Vol. I. p. 264. * 

Ruapberxy^^ raspberry, on account of the aci- 

dity, sweetness, flavour, sKid colour of its juice, is a general 
favourite, •and is preserved ift various forms with vinegar,, 
sugar, and b/andy. vill be necessary to make some 
observations on* the last form, btfeause there is diversity 
of' opinion on th^best means of impregnating different 
alcoholic liquors with thq flavour. . Brandy and whisky 
aTe used for this purpose — the former in England, the 
latter in Ireland. In the foBowiijg observations I shall 
allude to ardent spirit of the strengtb of Irish whisky, 
which is generally, when old, about 18 to^20 i)gr_cent. 
above proof, on Dica?s hydrometer. 

When raspberries, moderately ripe, included in a 
canvass bag, are submitted to the press, a lieautiful 
transparent red Juice transudes : when some of this 
has been obtained, the pressure must be increased, and 
the more that flows the greater must be the force applied. 
Now, the juice tha> exudes last will be of a lively jcid 
sweet ; the first portion, a htavy sweet without aculity ; 
and the middle runnings wjfl be intermediate. 

These considerations show Ihow much mistaken those 
persons are who direct raspberries, shglftly broken, to be 
hung up in a canvass and the unpressed spontaneous 
runnings only to be uSd. By such a process all that 
is valuable in tlie fruit is left behind. 

The cause of this difference in the qualitjes of the « 
juice obtained by the several degrees of pjrefSure is ob- 
vious. The vary ripe fruit, which Is sweet only, breaks 
and discharges its juice first ; the least ripe breaks lajt, * 
and hence tlfis portion is sour. From this ^e learn that 
die frui^ employed should consist of ripe and unripe 
portions. If the \fhole be perfectly ripe, the juice will 
want one of its recommendatory qualities — the acid ; if 
the whole be unripe, it will»wiAit the other — the sugar. 

The next question to be determined, is the following: — 
When artfent spirit is mixed with raspberr/ juice a 
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iKudtUness immediately appear®^ which after a while 
subsides into, a voluminous sediment. It has been said 
that thus a great portion of the siibstance of the fruit is 
eliminatcvl and lost ; and hence the method has been 
preferred of infusing the unbrdKen fruit in the spirit : 
the question is, what advantage, if any, is gained^ 

If the sediment, thus produced from a large quantity 
of the fruit, be sepaiated by straining through a pajier 
filter, and if the sediment be repeatedly washed by al- 
lowing spirit to pass through it, and is then dried oir the 
paper, a purple-coloUred, hard, horny substance may be 
obtained, which dissolves ,in the mouth precisely like 
gum-arabic, and has a disgusting, mawkish taste, with 
very slight acidity, along with rather a disagreeable 
flavoCr. It 'regains a y^ron^ smell of raspberries for 
many years. This, then, is the substance precipitated 
from raapberry juice by the affusion of spirit : and in- 
stead of retaining it, the true object is'lo remove it. The 
spontaneously exuded juice contains much more of this 
disagreeable gum than that which has been obtained by 
pressure, 

llitt it IS further to be lenlarked, that if it were an 
advantage to preserve tlie gum in a state of solution, it is 
not attained by infusing spirit on unbroken raspberries ,* 
for the gum in uhat case remains unextracted from the 
fruit. ^ 

, The following seems to be th^roper process for im- 
pregnating ardent spirit with all the qualities of this 
fruit, the foregoing facts being assumed as a guide : — 
Express tbs Juice of ripe and unripe raspberries by 
powerful pressure, urttil, from seven pounJs, four pints 
have been obtained. Mix this juice with one gallon of 
spirit, and shake the mixture well : let it subside for 
several days, then pour oflf the clear part ; throve the rest 
into a canvass b^g, and press it very 'gradually until the 
residuum remains in the bag almost dry. Lastly, mix the 
two liquors : in some further time a sediment will 
again appear in the bottom, but the liquor will have 
become perfectly transparent. This I conceive to be 
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the best and by far the most eoonommal form, althouj^h 
it is a little troublesoip^. ^ 

Raspberries, }vhilq still almost green, impart ’<in 
acidity to spirits far more grateful than that lenioii- 
juice ; but scarcely ai^' saccharic matter, and not 
much of the peculiar flavour of the fruit. 

• * • 

jRiVcj the grMii mosVetfteemed and most useful in the 
countries of the East, is grown in Vjdia, Turkey, Italy, 
Carolinafand mamy other ^parts,^ It is considered very 
nutritions, and is much used as fopd in all quarters of 
tfie globe ; the forms in which it is employed are well 
known. It contains no.less than 8.5 per cent, bf starch, 
which is more than exists in wheat. • Carolina rice is^ 
little more nutritive t^ian the growth of %he Siiy^h of 
Europe, but tlm differencois in1;onsidcrAle. 

# 

Bye, One of ^be chief advantages of this ^ain is, 
that It will growaipon poor, gravelly, or sandy, soil ; where 
wheat would not succeed. It .is not near so nutritious 
§& the latter grain : Sir. IT. Davy attributes but 79 
cent of nutritious matterfto rye, and 95 to wheat., Che 
chief use of rye is for bread, which will be much im- 
proved if some wheaten flour have been also used From 
rye a good spirit is also procurable ; andfts productiveness 
in this respect has been noticed, Vol. I? p. 

♦ • * 

Sago is a peculiar kind of starch, obtained by diffusinf^ 
the pith of a species of palm-tree through cold water, 
straining to separate the woody fibres, allowing the staich 
to settle, separating and granulating the deposit by 
forcing it through a sieve. When the tree is split, the 
pith is often eaten without any preparation^ and is cw- 
sidered you/ishing. Sago, boiled m wateruntil gelatinised 
and |hen seasoned^ is used»for children and invalids a9 
light and somewhat nutritious food. 

Sakp, is the root of ih^ Orchis mascula. The root 
being washed, baked, and ground to powder,^ is» salep. 
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Eight grains of tliiis render an ounce of water so thick 
tliatit will scarcely pass through a cloth. — (Gray.) It 
is f^.onsidereu nutritious. . 

t 

Sea~kale. This perennial root has been used for ages 
by the peasantry on the coasttf of great Britain, where 
( it grows wild. Its perfections 'were first brdught into 
public notice by Dr. Lettsom, abeut sixty years ago ; and 
ever since it has copstantly become more popular. \ It 
is one of the most agreeable of all the, dinner^able ve- 
getables, as well as one of thr3 most easily digested, it 
disagreeing with very few persons. When sea-kale is 
in Its greatest perfection it has a singular and agr«?eable 
flavour of the most delicate oyster. Many persons 
prefejj^ to ^sparagus, wliich it r/^sem*bles a little when 
the blanching Ifas been duly a/tended to,^ This vegetable 
is easily forced, and ig proq^rable long before Christmas. 
It naturally appears about February, and is abundant 
in April and May. « 

Spinach IS one of our most useful and excellent ve- 
getattles, being so hardy thaf it will grow winter and 
summer, in any light sandy" soil, and with little aid from 
manure. It is a favourite vdth most persons, disagrees 
with few, and i^at least as nutritious as any other es- 
culent leaf. It 18 a native of Asia. Wild spinach, a 
plant indigenous to Britain, is sown in gardens for the 
lUe of the leaves and shoots ; the former resembling 
spinach, the latter asparagus in flavour. Mountain 
spinach on orache, is also cultivated ; and is with some 
a favourite, although it is rapidly falling into disuse. 

. Strawhernfj a delightful and light fruit ; a constant 
attendant on the dessert-table when procurable^ but of 
little use as food. ( 

Sugar has been amply described in several parts of the 
first volume of this work.^* 
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Tapioca. See Cassava. 

A 

9 <• 

Tea. On this ])lant little need here be said. 
natural history^ mode of collection and treatment, liave 
been detailed over and ^ ver in i^all periodicals, until 
these subjects. have beconlle almost as well known to the 
public as the taste of the beverage produced from it. It is > 
sufficient to remark^ tltatof all plants tea resists the ex- 
tra^iion of its virtues by cold water^with most obstinacy. 
In a week it w^^uld not give, out to cold water as 
much flavour as it would*give in*h^lf an hour to boiling 
wkter. On the mysteries of the tea-table it may be ob- 
served, that no art can draw good tea from a bad quality 
of leaf ; and that from a good qualitji^ of leaf no want of 
skill can produce bad Jpa. Two conditioii!^Ohly»a|;^ re- 
quired ; that the water sh»ll bfi boiling* and that the 
teapot shall be of a materis^ capalile of retaining tlie 
heat. I conceive,, that the British nation lost*several 
millions of money by the introduction, many years since^ 
of a teafiot, made of unglazed e^irthenware, the colour of 
which was black. Its effect was to disperse the heat by 
T&diation, with greaf rapic^t^ ; the water cooled, alpiost 
immediately, below the extracting point ; aqd, after the 
ceremony of drinking tea, tj^e^ chief value was thrown 
away in the residual leaves. ^ 

A silver teapot, kept excecdinglybright, at length repays 
its cost; nothing extracts the Virtues of the tea so com- 
pletely: and, next to silver, the newly invented German* 
silver, in which however there is none of the precious 
metal, answers best. It is to be observed that it matters 
little what the metal may be, or whether it fs metal at 
all, if it is not'* kept bright ; and the more splendid the 
polhih, the better will iif act. ^ • 

The hi^h ^nce of tea formerly held out great induce* 
ments to the commission of pernicious frauds in the sale 
of tea*; and,much knowledge and ingenuity were ex- 
pended in fabricating a fictitious article. The leaves 
of the sloe, the whitethorn* ttfe blackthorn, and other 
trees, were collected and sold to the manufacturer, iR two 
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pjjnce per pound. * It was the province jjf this artist to 
dye them wjth catechu^ or logwood ; and when be chose 
to •treat Ins customers with green tc% he coloured the 
leaves wkh a little verdigris. (AccumJ) 

Amongst thi richer classes China, tea ifi served up 
in a covered cup about the si^e of an English brOakfast 
•cup, on the leaves, without 'milk or sugar. They drink 
the infusion before it becomes^ta^j strong or bitter, and 
replcniBh the cup \|uth water until the virtue of ^the 
leaves is quite exhausted. Mechanics and labourers, 
who cani^ot aiford to drink as the rich do. on' the 
leates, draw it in an immense, large, block.tiii teapbt 
cased in wood, and having cotton wool put between the 
wood and the teapot, to preserve the heat longer. 
MosJ^of the /bfiinese love to drinlj, their tea very hot.* 
An herb grtfws in Pdraguay, which m many respects 
resembles tea, and is,hencQ.called Paraguay tea. It acts 
like opium in enlivening and producing sleep, for these 
opposite powers are possessed by that .pernicious drug. 
The long^continued and inordinate use of the herb occa- 
sions the same tram of tbscases as ardent spirits. Kotze- 
hutf Informs us, that it is ysed rfll o\er the Spaiinsli 
settlements gs tea: it is used in Chili to the amount of 
1,000,000 dollars annuaUyi It is served round boiled 
with sugar, in !» silver vessel, along with a sucking- 
tuhe, through which each person, if there were twent}, 
would suck it by taking the tube in ins mouth, e\en 
\hough the liquor were scalding hot.t 

Walnut^ The kernel a,f this fruit possesses the same 
qualities as fhose of other nuts. When recent, hut quite 
ripe, it is less oily, and more likely to a{;ree with weak 
stomachs t]}an afterwards. * 

The unripe fruit contributes a favouhtc exciter of 
appetite, in the form of a fickle. The external rind is, 
in this case, the chief object ; for At the period when it 
*is employed there is neither kernel nor shell. Its taste 
• • 

• Dobell’« Travels m Kamtsrhatka, Ac u. SSOl 
t Koticbue’a Voyage of Discovery, 1 12o. « 
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is pungent, somewhat like nasturtiums, but 
and astringent. Th<;t:entral cavity is filletl partly with 
a pulp, which ^8 the^ iutuie kernel, aijd partly wtA a 
transparent liquid, from* which the pulp is foriuetl. The 
whitish matter that lin^s tlse cavily is the fhture shell , 
and it is customary to pove each walnut by sticking ,i 
pm through ij, lest the^hell should have already hard-* 
ened, for it would theff lib unfit^for the purpose. The 
te*^* however, is not infallible ; ftur I have repeatedly 
observfidf that tl« shell aciuaUy^ grows hard long alter 
the*fruit has lieeii pickled, just sufficient local vi- 
tality remains in the body of a human being to cause 
the growth of hair and, nail*^ after death. Neither the 
tiarispa'tiTt liquid, the pulp, nor tilt* rudiments of the 
shell, contain any piijpgency , this last coiidn^l <t» 
the fieshy green outside : and the ohjeef ought to be to 
pj event its evtraction, foi ^-aitbout it the walnut is a 
mere sponge loi \4nega1 

This aioina, or yiungency, is soluble in w’atei bv 
long infusion in the cold, or by boiling a short time ; 
the w'aier then acqiines the uioina, and the fruit is 
destitute of it. Yet* 111 tli^ jnocesvcK given in boolfs^fVn 
pukhng walnuts, they are directed to be infused in brine 
for a week, and then to be#boiietl. The whole aron a 

by these means withdrawn, and noflpng but bittii- 
ness icmains. 

1 conceive that each walnift should he cut into two 
pait'i, and each half squeezed between the fingers to foice 
('ut a yellow mawkish liquor, which, as the fruit is ‘•a- 
turated wnth i,t, would obstruct the absorptyJh oi tie ' 
\-iiiegar. Being wioed dry, tliey at;e to 1)5 put into 
glass bottle, wdh the necessary spices, and a little salt . 
th.c^strongest Bourdeaux vinegar is then to, be pourell 
on until tjie fruit be covered. In two months they will 
he fit^for use, containing tlfcir natural pungency and 
flavour, possessing enspntss wiihoui hardness. They 
also retain that peculiar juice, which is nearly colour- * 
less in the fruit, but vihtTi expost d to air becomes 
biowui; and* which, when exti acted by water iyid*sea- 

VOL. If, D u 
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soned with spices and perhaps vinegar, constitutes walnut 
ca^mp, 

*It IS not the usual practice to cut tl;ie walnuts in two 
when pTtparing them for pickling : but, beside the ad- 
vantages stated, It se^ms to be; *he best mode of prevent- 
ing the hardening of the shell^ for the presence of a hard 
■ shell is a very great defect. 

f , 

Yam, This is *, very large root, cultivated iii the 
West India islands, America, and Eiany othfei' places. 
The interior substance is white and mealy : it is some- 
what like a potato iii texture and taste. It is used either 
boiled or roasted, and eatl^n without further preparation. 
Sometimes it. is nlade into bread. Yams are propagated 
liko' pdtatoe'3, by cutting them 'nto pieces, leaving an 
eye to each. 'They coristitu^j a most important and ex- 
cellent article of foed in many countries. 

Kotzebue informs us that a plant grows wild at Goat 
Island, called by the natives mogomuh, the root of which 
resembles a small potato. This root is dried in the 
sun, and ground to powder ; it produces a fine flour, 
whfch, when pressed into^R lump, resembles chalk, 
and may be kept a long time without spoihng. When 
It IS to be eaten, a littk is broken off’ one of these 
lumps, mixed Vith water m a cocoa shell, and boiled 
until It becomes a thick pap. In taste it resembles our 
^ potatoes.^ This root, tHe potato, and the yam, appear 
allied in qualities. 

Thu si' ,ends the list of sources from which man de- 
rives Ills Sustenance About 300 articles of food, 
animal and vegetable, have lieen described in this volume ; 
'' — a small part probably of those which may be employed 
for that purpose. Although particular animals have 
been reported by travellers to constitute the ^ood of 
nations whose history they wrote, we might perhaps 
extend the catalogue to^ all living creatures, with the ex- 
ception of a few that are known to be actually poisonous. 

• Kotzebue’!* Voyage of Discovery, ii. ?j. 
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Hunger makes any kind of food acceptable ; and althoi|gh 
man in a state of prosfperity is an epicure, ,the meanest 
thing that creeps would be acceptable in momet\ts of 
emergency. T^is is a fortunate constitution o&appetite : 
were it no| thus contrived, man yi.’^ould be a more de- 
pendent being than he i#; his life must fall a sacrifice 
on more occasions than under present circumstances it 
does ; and his cmpireVvould not have been established 
from pole to ^ole — from the lu^^iriant regions of the 
tropic? ^ the ^I'^^ary snows qf the north — from the 
level of the sandy desert* to the Iii^its of perpetual frost. 


CHAP. VIIl! 

SOME PROPEKTIjgS AND AFJ<FCTIONS OF THE ORGAN OP 
TASTE^ 

Thf subject of thisi diaper, curious and interestin^^jius it 
would become if industriously pursued, has scarcely oc- 
cupied the attention of tho^ who have inquired into the 
mysteries of the external senses. Th# investigation of 
the properties of the organ of taste is amended with pe- 
culiar difficulty, because thi» sense is more variable than 
any other amongst mankind, and is not permanent ih 
the same person. On these accounts, I can have no 
other expectation than that njany will dissent from some 
of the observ&tions here detailed, although they were 
made under great diversity of circumstances, and at dif- 
fer^iiit periods of my lifo*, with a view of forming a theory 
of tastes, — an intention which I have relinquished as 
impractiAble in my hands. .Nevertheless the following 
obserf ations^a few ftnly out of the many *1 have collected, 
may be found to have some interest, and may perhaps 
stimulate others to an inquiry ^nore fortunate m its re- 
sults. 


B B 2 



^7^ PROPhRllLS A^D AH-LCTIONS 

^The nature of taste has never been explained beyond 
the simple statement of the fact, that it is an impression 
made chiefly on the nerves of the tongue and the mucous 
inembraR^j of the palate. " , 

This impression m^ be made J^y the contact, of certain 
solids liquids, and elastic fluunii. Nitrous oxide gas re- 
ceived into the mouth tastes swee*; carbonic aciu is acerb , 
hydiogen has a taste that caniKt^>e expressed : it is per- 
ceived on acid fruits which have been tti.it instant cut 
with an iron knife ; ammoniacal gas hasjan in supportably 
pungent taste; and chlorine is -astringent. The taste ot 
solids and liquids need scarcely be alluded to. 

Some solids that have nc taste in their ordinary stat<" 
icquire it in a singular way ; thus certain metals have 
no tfj^te unle^o they have been repiently rubbcil . other'*, 
that are ])erfecuy tasteless w^Jien separate, acquire one 
wlien they are brouglit in i^ontact with each other. 

Taste i& not an attribute of pondcrj^ble matter exclu- 
sively , if a stream of electricity be directed on the tongue 
tieni a pointed wire att,^ched to the conductor of an 
eicctiic machine, a distinct flavour is observable. Soine- 
iiiiUF tastes are perceived witi^oiit the application of any 
external exciting cause to the organ ; thus impressions of 
sourness, bitterness, and sjilfness, are common results of 
disease. ‘ 

Substances used as food have always a certain degiee 
of taste, and, within limits, the more decided the taste 
file more agieeable the aliment, this (juality is called 
sfipuhty. The absence of it, or is so great a 

defect thu^ it renders a .*5uhs>tance unfit for food . tlie 
piesence of such iii^ the mouth is capable of exciting 
nausea, and even the evacuation of the stoniach. To sorni' 
ptisons, chqwing a soft coik or ii bit of white paptr ..s a 
sufficient emetic. W ater, of the same temperature as the 
mouth, acts in a similar <.vay , but cold whaler acquires 
taste fiom the air contained in it, aild its qildness. 

Tastes are almost never simple impressions, but arc 
the lesultof two or mor^ aCangat the same time. The 
lesulving effect is often very diffeient from the elementary 
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tastes, and not a mi^jftire of them; anil t^is happens 
even when chemical combination has not taken plabe*. 
If wild carrot-seed be fermented on ale, the latter ac- 
quires the taste of lemofcpecl, altkough neither the ale 
nor the seedh^d the*least navour of the kind* . and the 
common carrot acts in sotips precisely as if salt had been * 
.idded. * 

% 

curious fact that the elewentary impressions 
which ^oduce a nompound taste.pced not always ^be ap- 
plied to the mouth at the%ametime% but maybe applied 
as'wcll in succession. The fruit of the shrub called 
(iNsabah, which is comnion ih Dahomy, is nearly des- 
titute of all flavour; if chewed, it nevfcrthgless so affects 
the nerves serving to 4he organ of taste tliat all ivnK 
taken afterwards into the mouth apj^par sweet : vinegar 
wnll be mistaken for sweet wme, and a lime for ^ sweet 
orange. • 

This effect is,no<loubt, produced byacertain impiesbion 
left on the nerves of taste, after* the cause is withdrawn, 
and of which the person who makes the trial is not con- 
scious. It would appear tliat the nerves affected beaifni* 
toi]nd to that imi>ression, and remain so until they are 
excited to action by the implication of some other ; 
and then the original »ne revives. A jJiyrson who eats 
a raw onion will after a while cease to perceive us 
flavour in his mouth : but in* an hour or two he may^ 
lenew it by swallowing a cup of tea ; or, if the atmosphere 
lie warm, by a draught of very cold water. The taste 
of a boiled oniQn is best reneiped by a small qdlintity of 
brandy, diluted with much water, l^the aroma of pepjrer 
he diffused over the mouth, the painful heat of it will at 
len^h subside^ but let the experimenter take into 
mouth a li^le brandy, much diluted, and he will perceive 
the hei^f of the pepper to returti, and the brandy wul ap- 
pear to him much stronger than it really is. Those who 
practise frauds on ardent spirits jre quite aware of this 
property of aromatic substances: they first let dowm the 
strength of the spirit with a little water, and the» hiring 

• Bpylc’h Works 
R 3 
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it up agaii^i by infusing Cayenne pepper or cardamom 
cee(}s; the stimulus of the pepper on the palate (Tis. 
poses it to perceive the pungency of the spirit, even in a 
higher degree than iij would otfjerwise have done : and 
that this IS a mere deception 6f the nerves of the organ is 
plain, from the fact that the taste of the pepper is not 
perceived, while that of the spilt t is ; the latter being so 
much greater in quantity. The taste of even the strongest 
brandy will be enhanced if a single cardamon^ ^d had 
been previously chewed. Thetcontrary practice has been 
sometimes resorted to; although I believe it is almost 
universally discontinued. When wine is new, the fiery 
taste of its brandy* predominates on the palate : to dis- 
gui^ this i^was not unusual to ^dd lo the wine a small 
])ortion of sugkr of leaih (a poison) which, by its sedative 
effect on the organ of taste, caused the pungency of the 
brandy to be less perceptible. This was not the only 
case in which sugar of lead was used., 

1 0 predispose the organ of taste to certain impressions 
is a device which has been long practised, — perhaps 
alfVLys, It is an old methodtof cremating a relish for wkic 
to preface the exploits of the evening by eating a few 
morsels of meat, broiled vith a large proportion of pepper 
and mustard ; the stimulus on ihe palate not only con- 
tinued for some time, but was perhaps reproduced after 
it would naturally have subsided ; and tlie organ of taste, 

‘ thus prepared, perceived a more exalted flavour in the 
wine than would otherwise have belonged to it, the effect 
being quite independent of thirst. 

The burning sensation produced on the mouth by 
aromatic substances may be reproduced by liquids having 
?i much Ipgber or a much low’er temperature than? the 
mouth itself. Thus when the heat of pepper has sub- 
sided on the palate, it may be renewed, in a slight degree, 
by a draught bf very cold water ; knd whfn the peculiar 
burning occasioned by chewing peppermint leaves has 
disappeared, a quantity of hot water taken into the mouth 
wilf restore it. 

The substances which produce and reproduce a 
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stimulus on the organ of taste need not always be ac^d 
or heating : some that are remarkable for,mildiies^ of 
flavour are equaUy efficacious. Thus the root of liquorice, 
when long chewed, leaves an impression of feeble 
sweetness, *\vhich very gradually sAbsules : as soon as it 
is no longer ^erce|itible lel^the person take a draught of 
buttermilk, ajkd instantly the sweetness will return. Tht^ 
extract of liquqrice, so?d finder tl]e name of Spanish juice, 
poBsesses the same property with rtgard to porter, in a 
slight" dfgree it*is true, Jbut sufficiently to modify the 
t^ste of porter in a inafiner that*is agreeable to many : 
I have accordingly known persons who prepared their 
palate for a relish of this kidd by chewing some of this 
extract previously to taking a draught o^porter. On a 
somewhat similar principle many people lipprove lOf ale 
after a fruit pie, when v^ak acidulous wines, as hock, 
w ould be disagreeable ; for *felthoi»gh a^weet ^nd sour 
form a good combination, the latter does not bear to 
follow the former. 

When stimuli have been applied to the organ of taste, 
and the perception of flavours has thus been rendered 
more than ordinarify aculfe, ,it will be found thatP fi-^eak 
and vapid liquors will appear to still greater disadvantage. 
Of this a person need haw no belter proof than taking 
a draught of weak and acescent beer after^ eating a highly 
seasoned salad, it will be rendered far more disagreeable ; 
whereas ale, in high order from the bottle, and foaming 
with carbonic acid, will be rendered more pungent and 
penetrating than ever. It is on the same principle that 
coffee should.never precede lea, but ought to* follow it ; 
and then both beverages will produce their' proper effect : 
tins order however is rarely observed, because coffee 
is an excitef of thirst ; the nerves which supply Ihe 
organ ol^ taste are overpowered by the rough astringent 
bittcyrness of the cpffee, aiuif are then not in a condition 
to perceive ^the delicate flavour of tea~for delicacy is its 
chief perfection. Those physicians appear to be right 
who direct that delicate persons should create a relish for 
a tea breakfast by the preparative of a slice yf toasted 

B B 4 
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ba^on ; few thinjrs are more successful in rciulennp tea 
enticing. < 

* In culinary combinations of foot], spices and other 
stimulant? are used, not merely for the purpose of im- 
parting their own flavour, bu^^vVitli a view of exc’ting 
the organ of taste to the jiereeption o*f the ilavgur of the 
ineats, &c. of which they are com»»o«^ed, in*»a higher de- 
gree tliaii it would othe-wise have been. It is not (he 
biting quality of peppier alone that is valued , an([ w/iie 
is not used in sauces that its taste, as such, may be per- 
ceived. The perfection of the art of making culinar): 
combinations is the prwlucrion of a tvrtium quid, in 
winch the elementary flavv/ins aie all lost and indistin- 
guishable in tl\c new one created by ther combined effect 
on llK, palate* , , 

When the flavour of an edibrc substance is very delicate 
and peculiar, the palate ^iiould never be excited by 
powerful stimuli, either previously or slinultaneously ; for 
fjowcrful stimuli act as preparatives to dther active ones 
only. There are many I’nstancos of this ; the natural 
ihivour of sea-kale, when in highes^t perfection from a, 
proper soil, is one in which, may he distinguished that of 
the most delicate oyster : if it be peppered, the oyster 
flavour is entirely^ lost. AgaKi, a cucumber sliced, mode- 
rately salted, and well drained, has a sinking admixture 
of the flavour of a cockle ; ^nit this is dcstioyed as soon 
a^ vinegar and pepper arc added. If dressed cuciimbeT 
be eaten at the same time with kidney-beans, the lattei 
lose the wliole of their peculiar taste in a singular 
manner. ^ ^ ^ 

The temperature aC which impressions „are made on 
the organ of taste is of consequei\ce, because it coqsid,f- 
raljly modifies them Every one must hai e remarked 
that salted meat is much more salt when hot than when 
cold ; and that spices have greater poiver at a high than 
alow temperature. A weighed quantity of pepper, eaten 
with an oyster at the fr'ez^ng temperature, will exert 
but little energy on the palate, while the same quantity 
on an eq«'iivalent of lobster, heated very hot, 'will be ex- 
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ceedingly punpent : on this account Iflavours aie oftifii 
improved by mere inijfcase of lempcraturcSi; tlius v»ry 
hot coffee is always preferred to the same article whVrt 
warm . the perfection of a dinner, with most jift^sons, is 
to have It i«er\cd as hot»»| can lx* fand tho';e who wish 
for the stimulus of brandy op the palate, without its in- 
toxicalinp*cffiyt, dnnk^ifinuch diluted, but at a scalding* 
heat. Delica'te ^avours^r^ not appreciated at high heats * 
thufc* the finer kinds of tea do not Ix'ir to be drunk at a 
he at no® l^uhout kvi*-- . 

^A* very low tcniperatufe is always iinfritndly to the 
jierception of taste*', and even pungent ones often become 
insipid. This is stioiiply exAnplitied in a cirnimstaneH 
stated by C’ajitain J^arry : — A party, {hat«|^ad lost their 
way ill IMclville IslaiuJiduring an intense^rUid, ohsffved 
thcat a mixture of rum am* water “.appeared perfectly 
tasteless and clammy." * Tift* liesfr household Ip-ead, if 
iciluced to the ttmp*?ratureof 28°, will he found tasteless 
in the mouth : it has its best flavour at ()(/'. 'J’o most 
persons an ojster is in its most agreeable state when raw . 
at the tempeiature of 70^ or 80° it is not in perfection, 
tliV; want of sufficient cohJIiegs is quite peretptible? yet 
.u 32° tt IS just as had, and quite inferior to the same 
oysiei at 48°. 1 w’as led to^make this trial bj reading 

a ])assagc in Pliny where he says, that th8 llomans cooltd 
their oysters with ice: to me it appears that 48° is the 
temperature best calculdtcd to^develope the flavour. ^ 

A draught of cold spring- water is delightful in summer, 
not merely on account of its coldness but on account 
of Its apparent freedom froilf all ill taste. •Here the 
organ judges under the deceptive aiuliparalysing influence 
of cold ; for let some of the same water rise to the tem- 
perature of 70° and it wifl evince that it not only possesseTl 
a taste bu^a disagreeable one. Scarcely any water that 
issues cjirectly from springs is free from a mineral flavour, 
and this is cl*efly disguised by its coldness. 

Some kinds of bad port wiiie^re improved by icing : 
for the reduction of temperature renders the oriran less 

« rarr>’4 Fira \oyHgc, p 8J 
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sottsitive. The same treatment would virtually lessen 
the fine fiavcur of good port ; and hence such ought not 
to be iced. To reduce good port to 32?, would not only 
render it hiuddy, because a salt, consisting of lime, potash, 
and tartaric acid, would be precipitated, but it would 
lock up its flavour, as it is expressed : it may, however, 
W advantageou«4ly cooled down to^ 45^ or §0° ; for then 
the proper degree of sapidity is developed. Madeira and 
wines of great body bear a slight elevation of temperature, 
and •'uffcr an agreeable development of Vlavour, Sparkling 
C/'hampagne, on the other hand, is improved by cold,*for 
It then better retains Us carbonic acid when poured out , 
and, although in this stau^ it effervesces less biiskly in 
tlie glass, the, ^aste of the carbonic atjid, one of its im- 
portant con^iit)ients, is pondered more perceptible. But 
even of this wine much icing locks up the flavour 
In some instances the besired effect is produced by 
reducing the temperature of part of the mouth, instead 
of cooling the lujuor. The taste of porter is best at a 
medium temperature, in warm weather it i^ considered, 
by uersons who are fastidious in that beverage, to be 
inijiroved by being drunk put of a metallic vessel. The 
metal, being an excellent conductor of heat, on being 
applied to the lips causes- a» initantaneous rush of heat 
from all part^ to restore the equilibrium, and tlie 
portiT is received into the mouth while the nerves are at 

lower temperature , and therefore the liquor tastes to 
more advantage. At least this is as good a theory as that, 
which has been long since advanced, in which the im- 
provement of porter drunk out of a metallic vessel is at- 
tributed to the agency of galvanism. So^ sensitive is the 
organ of taste in this respect, that if the liquor be covered 
by a foamy head, which is a very bad con(}uctor of heat. 
It intercepts the passage of heat from the upppr lip, and 
hence feels ivarm, and becomes disagreeable whether the 
vessel IS metallic or not. 

The organ of smell p# allied to the organ of taste, and 
many analogous phenomena are found to affect the former. 
In an ^?xperiment made by Mr. Boyle, ixtRstard-sced, 
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infused on the juice o€ apples, afforded so rank a smfll 
of garlic that no one T^ould dnnk it ; yet neither of thpse 
substances has jt* smell in the slightest degree resembling 
garlic . I Jiave observed that if oi^ first smells to some 
highly rectified najditha, libtained from cannel-coal, and 
immediately after to sorpe spirit of vegetable tar, equally^ 
well rectified,* the odoy pf the latte# will appear com- 
pl^ely changc(f, and resemble a* perfume in which the 
scent qf lavender very striking. 


CONCLl’SIWN 

• 

Thus, the chief facts rehitive 'to the sustewance ot 
the human Iwdy llave lx;eii noticed, including the stati‘ 
111 which they •are presented by nature, that whicli 
results from the processes UMhich they are subjecU^d, 
qiul the prticesses |hemselv^ In the latter dejiart- 
incnt, so far as it relates to animal food, I haife not 
(le«icentled to particula||a: it was not the province ot 
the work to teach tlWBiAnary art, j)ut to point out 
the manner in which it is connected w^h science, and 
to explain the scientific principles on which it is founded. 
Perhaps the time is not far distant, when the march qf 
improvement will induce the professors of gastronomy to 
elevate their calling, by connecting its practice witli the 
principles of “science. Thei^ can be no^ ddubt of the 
benefit that would result from s successful attempt. 

although the idpa of converting our cooks into 
philq^sophcrs* may excite a smile, the coiwersion may 
not be less desirable in the art of pleasing the palate 
witli'food than wuh dnnk. The brewers and distillers 
of the pre. 4 ent day are philosophical chemists : they 
understand well the priqcipjes on which they act: 
their processes are more certain, economical, and man- 
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d/^eable than they were formerly ; and eriors are not 
on^y more l^asily prevented, but' corrected, than they 
used to be wlien the art was entirely eliunricid. Why 
should not equal advantages be derived from the appli- 
cation of science to those ait«!'Svhiclt relate to the nun- 
^iigement of solid sustenance^" 
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